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Have you heard about the “Happy Marriage” blanket 7 


Some wives—like Jane—love to sleep warm and Some husbands—like John—just can’t stand the Then John and Jane—like so many other smart 
cozy ... just hate to get up in the cold, cold night weight of several blankets . . . and they toss and couples—shopped around and discovered the 


for the extra covers they need. turn and keep kicking them off. new General Electric “Happy Marriage” Blankets! 





And each began to enjoy personal comfort under Dual Comfort-Selectors did the trick . . . one for Now Jane is never cold .. . John is never too warm, 1 
ONE fluffy-light General Electric Blanket... Jane, one for John. She selects the warmth she General Electric’s Sleep-Guard® adjusts auto- 
(takes the place of 3 ordinary blankets). likes. John selects the warmth he likes. matically to room temperature changes. 








Custom-tailored corners mean easy bedmaking for Jane washes it with never a care. Heating ele- Wide choice of colors in new miracle fabric by 
Jane. Blanket stays tucked neatly in place with ments are fully insulated, completely protected. Chatham with 100% nylon bindings. Twin and 
plenty of foot room. (Regular corners, too.) Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. double size. Single and Dual Comfort-Selectors. 


20,000,000 people enjoy the comfort of automatic 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 










Bint O8 A NTuap > 
@” Guaranteed by > 





blankets ... pioneered by General Electric. 


My 4 P Good Housekeeping 
General Electric Company, Automatic Blanket 4s soveanste WET G FE N . + A L a LE C T Q | C 
7, Wek Derren 7 fi : . 
“ocr and Fan Department, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut \y 
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pounded i the warm restless a of the Gulf of Mexico, to the white cotton 
fields of the Ouachita sharing vast expanses with giant industrial plants, will 
¢ enthrall your curiosity. History and tradition abound in many sites of cultural 
interest. Elegant plantation mansions, monuments of yesterday, extend a cordial 
welcome of respite from the frantic rocket age. However, present utilitarianism 
is in constant contrast with antiquity in this fabulous land. 

Bright stainless steel skyscrapers soar beyond dainty iron lace balconies, 
bustling commerce on Louisiana’s great rivers orchestrates quiet oak shaded 
bayous, ocean liners crowd the docks of LOUISIANA’S seaports while picturesque 
steamers ply the Mississippi. VISIT LOUISIANA; the climate is ALWAYS MILD. 
All outdoor sports, boating, hunting, and fishing have abundant arenas. The 
state is a year around tourists’ paradise. COME TO LOUISIANA, the Azaleas 
and Camellias are in bloom! 
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Mr. and Mrs. Worcester live in Weston, Massachusetts, but their true home is the world. Inveterate travelers, they've planned their next trip around their favorite 
means of transportation . .. their 1958 Lincoln Premiere Landau. “Wherever we go, the Lincoln look is like a passport,” say the Worcesters. “Its simple elegance is 
admired everywhere by the people we know.” Mr. Worcester adds a practical note: “The Lincoln is a great road car. Trips never tire you out, not even in heavy traflic.” 


—-_ THE WORCESTER FAMILY 


AND THE LINCOLN LOOK 


as r 
! 

Mr. Worcester’s great-grandfather owned the clipper var oP a1 aa a= MN a 

Nir. 4 4 ~ 

hip,“Charger” ll).“He have felt the Ai TAS FE RYO re 

ship, “Charger” (painting on wall)."“He must have felt the . <1e' | < el ~ 

same way about his ship as I do about my Lincoln,” says ae ra: “f f 78 


Mr. Worcester.,“Both have that ¢ lean, functional look.” ' , “er , . . ° . ° 
‘a Good taste comes naturally to Mrs. Worcester. The Lincoln takes everything in its stride,” says Mrs. 


Iwo examples are her flower arrangements Worcester. “The winding roads of Brae Burn Golf Club 
and the interior of her 1958 Lincoln. For the or the steepest hills of the Rockies. I have never driven a 
Lincoln, she chose blue Bridge of Weir leathers motorcar that handles as easily, smoothly as our Lincoln.” 


from Scotland, set off. by rich Cameo fabrics. LINCOLN DIVISION, FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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OCTOBER COVER. As al] TV-oriented small fry can tell you, the old West is nor 
dead—not while cowboys ride the range. Men like Royce McLaury, on the huge 6666 
ranch at Guthrie, Texas, don’t tote guns these days, but they ride as hard and know the face 
of their rugged land as well as their swaggering forebears. Royce can’t explain his love of 
this tough life, says it’s “just bred in me.” And a good thing, too, for as long as he and his 
hard-muscled pardners saddle up, a colorful tradition lives on. Photo by John Lewis Stage. 


NEXT MONTH. Canadian writer Hugh MacLennan looks south across the U.S.- 
Canadian border and describes what his countrymen see, what they like and what they fear 
in the United States. In a trio of articles on three American cities, Irish Frank O’Connor 
walks nostalgically through New York, Lucius Beebe looks at Reno, and Benedict Thielen 
at St. Petersburg, Florida. You'll get an intimate view of the American debutante’s mad 
world... and Holiday senior editor Loring Dowst discovers the coziest dining room afloat. 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 
Don’t Forget Holiday 

The Post Office will not forward copies and we 
cannot send duplicates of copies that go astray. 
SO PLEASE . . . at least one month before the 
first issue to go to the new address, send us 
your new address and, if possible, an address 
label from a back copy. If label isn't available 
send new and old address to: 

HOLIDAY 

Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Perfume 2.50, 10.00, 18.50 
Cologne Supréme 2.50, 4.00 
Also Bath Powder and Cologne Spray Mist 


PRICES PLUS TAX 
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NEW YORK « PARIS 





Where in the 
world 


have you been ? 


Here’s music to take you there again! 





A narrator guides your wandering Goodwin typifies music of Engiand's 
ear through sounds that are only ‘up-beat” generation; cleanly re- 
London’s...Marble Arch Orators, freshing, stimulating, never tiring to 
Big Ben, Buskers, Bellis, more. 110150 the taste. 710177 


PARIS AFTER HOURS 


Fantastique Piano and Vocals 
by VICKY AUTIER 


SPnin 


Bie 


AR 





Paris shimmers in a new, romant Versatile Vicky plays piano, sings 
glimmer, as misting strings reflect and leads 17 strings. She's a 
a glistening, rainy night. Pourcel's moothly-styled chanteuse, with a 
finest to date. T10151 chant that’s enchanté. T10179 


GERMANY'S FAMOUS 


THE CHILDREN'S CHOIR OF BIELEFELD 


spaisyitbion 
ia 


GERMANy in 
Hse 








The march comes in like a lion, Friedrich Oberschelp leads these 
breathing the proud new German celebrated children in a program of 
pirit. Capt. Hanz Herzberg lead memorable German folk songs that 
the land's firiest band. T1015¢ are very simply beautifu 710149 
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The young Latin sensation whose Paes makes a North American 


ensuous Spanish singing has made debut with love 'n' listen tunes 


that Chapultepec and Cleveland 
Sabre Marroquin's Orch. Ww ve ‘to listen to. 110127 


‘CAPITOL OF THE WORLD 
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RECORDINGS 


bed ® 


him the hottest thing in Chile. Jose 


A whole wide world 


. ye A SERIES OF OUTSTANDI 
of listening pleasure 





LETTERS 


Scholarly Analyses 

Print Fadiman’s article on education 
(Party of One, August HOLIDAY) on an 
indestructible substance and have it 
encased in a time capsule. It is too late to 
help us, but it is the one best explanation 
for future archaeologists of why it hap- 


pened. KENNETH R. HOLCOMB 


Scottsville, N. Y. 


Ah, me! Clifton Fadiman is tilting at 
misinformation again. Now Clifton 
may often be wrong, but he is never un- 
certain. Not too long ago, I personally 
tried to tell him that our new high 
school does not have gymnasiums, that 
80 per cent of the school is not devoted 
to nonacademic learning, and that aca- 
demic classrooms are air-conditioned. 
Mr. Fadiman would not “‘think”’ (as he 
pictorially urges) about my remarks 
then, and I wonder if he is thinking 
now about his wisdom in basing his re- 
marks on information which he ob- 
tained, by his own admission, from “‘a 
bulletin of the Council for Basic Edu- 
cation,” which, in turn, got its infor- 
mation from another magazine and, in 
using that source, misquoted what the 
original magazine stated. Third-hand 
misinformation befitteth Mr. Fadiman 
not, for he has always commanded re- 
spect with his glib and lightning-like 
repartee. Admittedly, he is a fast man 
with a phrase, but I’m sure he was 
taught in high school, as was I, “Go to 
original sources.” So please, Mr. Fadi- 
man, don’t continue to compound 
your error. Go to the original source 
for your information. Visit us and see 
how wrong you are. 

Mr. Fadiman quotes Aristotle, “‘Edu- 
cation is accompanied by pain.”” How 
true, how true! But Plato, and surely Mr. 
Fadiman regards Plato as a man 
worthy of consideration, once said, 
“Knowledge which is acquired by 
compulsion has no hold on the mind.” 

BERNARD F. HAAKE 
Administrative Assistant 
Schenectady Public Schools 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


P.S. Otherwise, I really liked his article. 


@ Mr. Fadiman states: ‘*My informa- 
tion was drawn from the Bulletin of the 
Council for Basic Education, whose re- 
liability I have not found occasion to 
question. I should be glad to know how 
many gymnasiums (less than four) the 
school has, and what percentage of the 
school is devoted to nonacademic learn- 
ing, so that I may qualify my statements 
accordingly, and willingly. As for Plato, 
if we are to take his comment literally, 
we should abolish all primary and sec- 
ondary schooling, as it is compulsory. 1 
feel sure Mr. Haake would not favor 
this. In sum: I am grateful for the cor- 
rection of one statement, and the pre- 
sumed qualification of two others. The 
question remains: does such correction 
seriously invalidate the picture of our 
American education drawn not merely in 
my article, but by dozens of others, in- 
cluding the most distinguished and ex- 
perienced of professionals ?”—Ed. 


The competent school administrator 
listens attentively to criticism of the 
public schools and responds con- 
structively when such criticism is 
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founded on fact. Mr. Fadiman’s refer- 
ence to materialism and anti-intellec- 
tualism as the source of many of our 
troubles is well taken. Education from 
the earliest times to present day Com- 
munist Russia has always been a re- 
flection of the spirit and mores of the 
times. Until the American people admit 
the hard cold fact that their own com- 
placency and neglect is the primary 
reason for our educational shortcom- 
ings, we will continue to have over- 
crowded classrooms, split sessions, 
unqualified teachers and a weakened 
educational program. 

In the correction of our educational 
ills, | would like to assure Mr, Fadiman 
that no group is more concerned than 
the teachers and school administrators. 

HARMON V. WADE 

Superintendent 

Bridgewater Township Public Schools 
Raritan, N.J. 


@ Mr. Fadiman forwards the following 
from a concurring—and_ knowledge- 
able—reader who, for obvious reasons, 
prefers anonymity.—Ed. 


Dear Mr. Fadiman: 

I have just finished reading Party of 
One on education in August HOLIDAY. 
I am addressing you in the hope that 
you will pursue this subject at some 
length, and among the many points of 
view that will deluge you, I would like 
to offer mine. I am at present teaching 
in the New York City schools, in the 
Junior-High division, where many of 
the problems reach their apogee. 

The attitude of the children is, ad- 
mittedly, influenced or shaped by 
primary schools and an excess of per- 
missiveness, but it is my experience it 
is even more shaped by the home. Too 
often the parents have thrown the 
whole burden of discipline, manners, 
public behavior, guidance, etc., etc., 
upon the schools. One of the reasons 
for the failure of the schools is that too 
many children come with the idea that 
teachers are there to entertain them. 

I think you have struck at the basic 
problem directly: we get what we want. 
It is not the “‘educationists,” the teach- 
ers, the parents, but the general public 
attitude which is at fault in the de- 
terioration of our system. 

In part, at the age level I teach, this 
seems to come from the increasing em- 
phasis on “The Teens” as a focus, a 
goal, almost the goal, which has re- 
sulted from the discovery of the great 
teen-age market a few years ago. 
Whereas adolescence was once a 
phase of life with its own joys and 
griefs, it has now become an end in 
itself. Countless popular songs, love 
stories, movies and other media repeat 
the idea that teenagers are right, their 
fuddy-duddy parents wrong. I find that 
students do not envision adulthood as 
their ultimate goal or consider them- 
selves to be preparing for it. The teens 
are their goal; once reached, they wal- 
low in it. Adults are to be ignored. 
Somewhere this gets support. Perhaps 
in the school, more likely in the society. 

One more word: Next to the per- 
version of “the pursuit of happiness,” 
place that of “all men are created 
equal,” which every child seemingly 
imbibes along with his infant formula 

Continued on Page 6 





Stereo Mate IV Amplifier-Speaker System. 3 speakers— 
30-watt amplifier—off-on-volume control. About $129.95. 


STER 


THIS IS TRUE STEREO-FIDELITY! 
Hear it as played only on the 1959 Webcor Stereofonic Fonografs! 


Now Webcor brings you the finest three-dimensional stereofonic music 
—thrilling, colorful, completely realistic! 


Only with two separate sound systems can you have true stereofonic 
music. And Webcor’s exclusive ‘“High-Fonic” Frequency Distribution 
System makes possible the use of a small, compact external amplifier- 
speaker unit as the second sound source. Thus, you have the finest 
stereo music without crowding your room with two full-size console 
cabinets! 


Played with the Stereo Mate IV matching external amplifier-speaker 
system, the 1959 Webcor French Provincial (below), provides 60 watts 


lifier—has automatic shut-off 


audio power—gives magnificent stereo sound from seven big Webcor 
speakers. You hear all the music on a Webcor—from the highest highs 
to the lowest bass notes! 


All 1959 Webcor Stereofonic Fonografs have the exclusive Webcor 
t-speed Stereo-Diskchanger with ‘Magic Mind” which plays 33 and 45 
rpm stereo or monaural records intermixed. 

Each new Webcor Console is a designer's masterpiece—beautifully 
styled in a wide choice of finest hardwoods. 


Audition the many new 1959 Webcor Stereofonic Fonografs at your 
dealer’s now! 


French Provincial Stereo-Fidelity Radio-Fonograf. ‘Magic Mind’’ Stereo-Diskchanger—4 speakers—30- watt amp- 
supersensitive 13-tube AM-FM radio-fono. in Walnut or Maple. About $475.00. 
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The modern 
way to flash pictures... 


FUTURAMIC STROBONAR 


Electronic Flash 


The dual transistor Honeywell 
unit that eliminates flash bulbs for good! 


The new Futuramic Strobonar is so simple to use it obsoletes 
all other methods of flashing pictures. This trim, easy-to-use 
unit with permanent flashtube automatically recharges itself 
for each succeeding picture —eliminates flash bulbs forever! 
The brief flash “freezes” movement to give you the sharpest, 
clearest pictures you've ever taken. Perfect for both color and 
black & white, the special quality of Futuramic light allows 
the use of daylight color film both indoors and out. And, most 
convenient of all, the Futuramic is completely self-contained — 
it operates on 3 flashlight-size batteries or household current, 
with efficient, dual Honeywell 
transistors that let you flash your 
pictures for less than a penny 
each. 


The Futuramic can be used 
with all popular cameras; ask 
your photo dealer to demon- 
strate it on your camera soon. 








Futuramic Strobonar 64B, with 
10’ AC line cord, only BRQ9O5 


WRITE FOR FULL-COLOR FOLDER TO: Heiland Division, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, 5208 E. Evans Ave., Denver 22, Colo. 


Honeywell 
(HH) Heiland: Pato” Products 
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Continued from Page 4 

and which obviously means he is just 
as good as his teacher and has an equal 
right to say what shall or shall not be 
taught, assigned, done in the class- 
room. Thirty-seven equal people in one 
room is anarchy which seems prefer- 
able to work. 

I’m sorry to say I am one who fears 
the jig is up; we will hear of a few 
added science courses, a few small 
salary increases, perhaps a modified 
school bill. It need not be so, but I see 
no real change in public or in student 
attitude. No growth of respect for 
learning, no sudden awakening to 
knowledge. I am happy to see you 
raising an honest banner, but I fear 
for every mea culpa there will be a 
hundred passed bucks. 

NAME WITHHELD 
New York City 


Congratulations for printing a dia- 
tribe against having “ta good time.” 
Unfortunately, your pundit did not 
take his own advice to “think” before 
submitting his piece. Such chatter by 
those who are presumably intellectuals 
does little to promote their just cause. 
By relying on Bestor instead of, say, 
Conant, he is guilty of the former’s 
anti-intellectualism citing non-typical 
cases as if they were an adequate sam- 
ple, and revealing a sad ignorance of 
the nature of the American compre- 
hensive high school and of 20th Cen- 
tury psychology and sociology. These 
things are found in books and Mr. 
Fadiman can read. 

WILLIAM CLARK TROW 

Professor of Education and Psychology 
University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor 


A very good article on the stupidi- 
ties of our present-day school system. 
Hammer this home again and again. 
Our own village pays more attention 
to the band, sports, play activity, the 
hoax of “Guidance” and “Testing” 
than concentrating on education along 
lines of intelligence. This is not local. It 
is the universal attitude which is turn- 
ing out graduates of mental moronity. 

GEORGE E. STEARES 
Hamburg, N.Y. 


Name, No Game 
Maria Dolores Eliza Rosanna Gil- 
bert, Countess of Landsfield, 1818- 
1861, better known as Lola Montez, 
couldn’t very well have been the mis- 
tress of “the mad King Ludwig of 
Bavaria” (California’s Gold Rush Coun- 
try, August HOLipAy) because her 
Bavarian adventure ended the same 
year (1846) the ‘“‘Mad King” was born. 
It was Ludwig l.  yWerwricH LAMM, M.D. 
Harlingen, Texas 


Due Credit 

The large colored reproduction of 
the painting, Sunday Morning in the 
Mines, by Charles Nahl (California’s 
Gold Rush Country) was a fine job, but 
as Director of the Crocker Art Gallery 
in Sacramento, I was surprised at your 

not giving credit to the gallery. 
FRANK W. KENT 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Scripture Lesson 

In A Lightning Guide to Monte Carlo 
(August Houipay), | find this: “There 
is no Commandment against gambling, 
and nowhere in the Bible appear the 





words gambling, bet, wager, hazard, 
luck.”’ This is all true, but a little knowl- 
edge is a dangerous thing. St. John 
19:23,24: “Now the coat was without 
seam, woven from the top throughout. 
They said therefore among themselves, 
Let us not rend it, but cast lots for it; 
whose it shall be.” 
THE REV. HAROLD F, HOHLY 
St. Paul’s Church 
Kinderhook, N.Y. 
Rip: Flipped? 

Rip would probably crawl back into 
his cave for another twenty-year 
snooze if he should suddenly come face 
to face with the Catskills today (The 
Storied Catskills, August HOLIDAy). 
The entrepreneurs of present-day tour- 
ism—floor shows, night clubs, masters 
of ceremonies, schmaltz and Broadway 
slickers—all loosed upon his beloved 
hills. CHARLES DICKINSON 

Baltimore, Md. 


Personal Glimpse 

Your article, The World's Greatest 
Ballerina (August HOLIDAY) was of ut- 
most interest to me since I knew 
Ulanova when we were pupils at the 
State Ballet School in Leningrad 
(former Imperial Ballet School). In 
those days she was no worse and no 
better than most of us. Since all of us 
were kept in school solely on our merits 
and had to pass strict examinations 
yearly, she had to be above average, 
but none of us was ever impressed by 
her talents. 

Ulanova was a pretty girl with light 
yellow hair in a Dutch bob and clear 
blue eyes (though she kept them down 
most of the time). She was the most in- 
conspicuous person—timid, quiet and 
repressed. She never spoke unless she 
had to answer a question and then so 
low as to be almost inaudible. She 
seemed to wish to be invisible. She 
never laughed, ran or played games 
with the rest of us. And I had never 
seen her punished; she never did any- 
thing. 

As the years passed and I lived on in 
America, I began to hear about a great 
Russian ballerina, Galina Ulanova. I 
was not surprised that she should have 
good technique, but that she was “‘liv- 
ing” her parts and infusing them with 
magic did surprise me. How did she 
shed her great timidity to do that? It 
was inconsistent with her personality 
as a young girl. Years later I saw her in 
the film, Romeo and Juliet. | was shaken 
with emotion watching her portray 
Juliet; she was sheer magic. 

The article mentions that “Ulanova 
just doesn’t see people,” and when 
your writer finally did get to see her, 
the reception she gave him was cold 
and unfriendly. Also, when Ulanova 
was in England and Margot Fonteyn 
paid her great homage, Ulanova just 
gave her perfunctory recognition. Hav- 
ing known Ulanova, | am not surprised. 
I feel certain that she is still afraid of 
seeing and meeting people. She can 
let herself go when she is performing 
and become someone else, but when 
she becomes herseli again, she is the 
same shy, repressed and suppressed 
being she was as a child. It is when she 
escapes from reality that her spirits soar 
to supreme heights and she can truly 
be called ““The Wor'd’s Greatest Bal- 
lerina.” MRS. NINA OLDFIELD 

Romney, W. Va. 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, HoLiway, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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No other Cognac can match Hennessy 
Supremacy because Hennessy quality is 
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per person. Offer good in U.S.A. only. 








by Clifton Fadiman 


@ In the second century of our era, 
while resting in the course of his 
arduous campaigns against the Ger- 
man barbarians, the Roman em- 
peror, Marcus Aurelius, set down 
his famous Meditations. My fa- 
vorite passages are contained in the 
opening Book in which he offers 
up thanks to those teachers who 
in his youth arranged for him to 
grow not into a mere emperor but 
into Marcus Aurelius. 

If a cat may look at a king, an 
essayist may ape an emperor. In this 
one respect | match myself with 
Marcus Aurelius: though the results 
are not comparable, | too have had 
good teachers, and perhaps three or 
four great ones. That this realiza- 
tion should strike me forcibly thirty- 
three years after my graduation from 
college is not strange, any more than 
it was strange for Marcus Aurelius 
to record his gratitude in his fifties. 
It takes at least a couple of decades 
for a man to discover that he was 
well taught. All true education is a 
delayed-action bomb, assembled in 
the classroom for explosion at a 
later date. | had a friend who, dying 
well and nobly, told me he drew his 
courage from something his philos- 
ophy teacher had said three decades 
before. And so an education-fuse 
thirty-three years long is by no 
means unusual. 

A book I’ve been reading, The 
Autobiography of Mark Van Doren*, 
is partly responsible for these re- 
flections. Mr. Van Doren taught me 
English at Columbia long ago; and, 
as he is still talking and writing, he is 
still educating me, free of charge. 

The Autobiography will not be 
published until October twenty-two. 
Trade etiquette bars me from review- 
ing it until that date, so I shall mut- 
ter to myself my opinion that here is 
a quietly, beautifully written account 
of as much as we are entitled to 
know concerning the life of a su- 
perbly civilized American. | might 
also point out that this book is 
something of an oddity. The con- 
verse Of The Education of Henry 
Adams, it records the career of an 
unabashedly happy man. In our 
day, when a talent for misery can 





*The Autobiography of Mark Van Doren. Illus- 
trated with photographs, (Harcourt Brace and Co., 
N. Y., $5.75.) 
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PARTY OF ONE 


What makes a teacher great? Here are fond 


recollections of some of the greatest of our times 


even help win you the Nobel prize, 
Mr. Van Doren dares to admit that 
he is a happy writer. 

When I try to think of what he 
taught me I cannot remember a 
thing. That is as it should be. The 
catalogue stated that he taught 
English. A catalogue however is not 
composed by teachers, but by ad- 
ministrators who are fit for such 
chores. Mr. Van Doren of course 
taught English in the sense that he 
did not teach mathematics; but his 
real subject was one on which no 
examination could test you: human 
life. Mr. Van Doren is a poet, that 
rare being in whom passion and re- 
pose carry on a peaceful coexistence. 
In the classroom he never denied 


does not teach anything quantita- 
tively measurable. He performs cer- 
tain actions, says certain things that 
create another teacher. This other 
teacher is the one hidden inside the 
student. When the master teacher 
(a one-man normal school alongside 
which most teachers’ colleges seem 
rather a drain on the taxpayer) is 
finished, the newborn professor in- 
side the student takes over, and with 
any luck the process of education 
continues till death. “‘The object of 
teaching a child is to enable him to 
get along without his teacher,”’ said 
Elbert Hubbard. 

This capacity, rather than acquired 
information, marks the legacy of the 
great teacher. The process is de- 





Student Fadiman: an apple for the teacher. 


his vocation; he remained the poet, 
the poet as teacher. He taughtus some- 
thing simple, profound, sensible and 
useful: that human life is enhanced 
if one can manage to see it with the 
imagination. There lay his subject, 
which the catalogue would label 
Shakespeare or The Epic or some 
other advertisable trade name. 

In a way the great teacher—even 


the great mathematics teacher— 


STOBER 


scribed more soberly in a private 
communication to me from Dr. 
Alvin C. Eurich, now vice president 
of the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education. Doctor Eurich once 
taught psychology at the University 
of Minnesota. He prepared a com- 
prehensive examination which he 
gave at the beginning and end of the 
course, and then again three, six, 

Continued on Page 10 
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Continued from Page 8 great teacher does not bother to 
and nine months after the students “love” or “understand” his stu- 
had completed it. “I found in gen- dents; he bothers to love their 
eral that specific facts which the minds and understand their under- 
students learned rapidly disappeared standings. Mr. Van Doren did this 
on successive examinations, whereas by indirection. He reached us by 
general principles seemed to be re- paying attention, not to our trivial 
tained by them.” It is these “general _ personalities, but to his subject and 
principles” that, continuing their the play of his own mind over it. He 
life, enable the student to meet new _ has put it thus: “The teacher whose 
situations. The great teacher is the _ love of truth is personal, is his own, 
one who can pass on “general prin- is the teacher all students dream 
ciples” that are quick with incessant of encountering some day.” * 
generative power. You will remember Socrates’ dem- 
The great teacher is rarely “‘popu- onstration, in Plato’s Meno, that an 
lar.” He is interested in something _ illiterate slave boy can prove the 
more important than winning the Pythagorean Theorem. It’s just a 
affections of an unending anony- question of education—that is, of 
mous procession of young people. educing the proof from the boy by 
The “beloved” teacher-image is part asking the proper questions. All 
of our American sentimental my- great teachers are smaller Socrateses. 
thology: it expresses our willingness You may recognize them as much by 
to pay homage toeducation provided what you say to them as by what 
it be painless—that is, noneduca- they say to you. In her introduction 
tional. | have long maintained that to a collection * *of essays by the late 
any college can raise its standards Albert Jay Nock, Suzanne La Fol- 
simply by firing annually whichever lette recalls a friend’s remark: “I 
professor is voted “‘Best Liked’? by don’t know how he does it; but when 
the graduating class. you’re with Albert Nock you find 
Mr. Van Doren did not waste his yourself coming out with things you 
valuable time by interesting himself didn’t know you had it in youto say.” 
in us as individuals. Unlike the Address at the inauguration of Pres. Richard Glenn 
teaching statfs of most of our “‘mod- — Gettell, of Mt. Holyoke College, November 9, 1957. 
ern” schools he was willing to leave = **Snering as a Fine Art and Twelve Other Essays, 


sata by Albert Jay Nock. (Richard R. Smith, Inc., Rindge, 
this job to Mamma and Papa. The _ New Hampshire, 1957; $3.) 
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So with Mr. Van Doren. In his 
Classes it was quite possible to be a 
poor student—that is, vulnerable 
to an examination—but it was harder 
to be a poor human being. He had 
then and has retained this curious 
faculty of making you say things 
you would swear were far beyond 
your mental capacity. Possibly he 
does not know to this day why he 
has always found human beings 
more interesting than they really 
are. 

The secret of course lies in the fact 
that no great teacher is democratic, 





@ Selected stores through- 
out the country will feature 
the HoLipDAy International 
Art Exhibition during 1958. 
In the next month, this col- 
lection of contemporary art 
from forty nations will ap- 
pear at the following stores: 


Sept. 15-27 
“ FOLEY’S 
Houston, Texas 


Oct. 6-18 


D. H. HOLMES, LTD. 
New Orleans, La. 











in the sense that a successful politi- 
cian must be. (You recollect that 
Alfred E. Smith pronounced it raddio 
not because he didn’t know any 
better, but because he felt his con- 
stituency demanded it of him. Since 
his day our political leaders have 
improved in moral integrity: their 
bad English is honest.) Mr. Van 
Doren calmly assumed a class com- 
posed entirely of heavy thinkers. 
At first this was embarrassing, for 
even in those days intellectuality and 
venereal disease enjoyed about equal 
prestige. After a while, however, you 
got used to it, and pretty soon you 
found yourself saying something 
practically publishable. I can re- 
member philosophy classes, presided 
over by another fine teacher, the 
late Irwin Edman, in which football 
heroes suddenly, if impermanently, 
became adults simply because Ed- 
man refused to treat them as any- 
thing else. Memorable is that quick 
look of panic mingled with amazed 
delight that would spread over their 
pleasant open faces at the realization 
that they had given birth to an idea. 
By this look you may know that ed- 
ucation is in process. 

I have implied that the great 
teacher in a sense has no “depart- 
ment.”’ I will go further. He may be 
unaware of what he is teaching. I once 





see 





spent a year learning something from 
one of the finest teachers of my ac- 
quaintance, Harrison Ross Steeves, 
now retired. The something | learned 
was not what he taught—in fact, | 
cannot remember even the name of 
the course. Mr. Steeves was and, I 
believe, is an extraordinarily handsome 
person (he looked a little like a less 
aquiline Sherlock Holmes) with a 


carriage of such elegant rectitude that 
he would have improved our minds if 
he had done nothing beyond standing 
up straight for fifty minutes. From the 
mouth of this naturally aristocratic 
being there flowed, in lecture after 
lecture, a clear stream of the purest and 
most beautifully organized informal 
oral English prose that I have ever 
heard. Week after week he taught us, 
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whatever his titular subject may have 
been, respect for our English tongue. 
He did this just by speaking perfectly; 
by assuming that beautiful speaking 
manners were preferable to ordinary 
ones; by treating each sentence, min- 
ute after minute, year after year, not as 
a passing jumble of vocables but as a 
small work of art. Since that classroom 
experience 1 happen to have made 


speaking part of my trade. Whatever I can think of at least one more 
trivial proficiency I have laboriously mark of the great teacher. He often 
acquired is due to Mr. Steeves; in fact, gains his best effects, not by iteration, 
I have been making a living out of him _ not even by conscientious, steady ped- 
for years. He taught me and others to agogy, but by strokes of lightning. The 
be ashamed of maltreating our mag- catalogue may say that he offers a 
nificent English tongue. To implant year’s course. But it may be as true to 
that shame in perhaps fifteen thousand _ say that he offers a few magic moments. 
young men isa vast educational achieve- He may make an impression on the 
ment. student’s mind by a lengthy succession 
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of small impacts. But the teachers 
we remember are those who sud- 
denly set our minds on fire, and per- 
haps did so no more than a single 
time. 

Oscar Hammerstein II, speaking 
of John Erskine, once recalled, “I 
attended his classes in 1916, and 
one day John read a poem. It came 
to me with a shock that poetry was 
intended to mean something. What- 
ever I’ve done in the theater I really 
owe to the way he read that poem.” 

James Newman, the brilliant edi- 
tor of the now classic anthology The 
World of Mathematics, once told 
Prof. Scott Buchanan that a few 
words Buchanan had dropped in an 
evening class at City College many 
years ago had started Newman’s life- 
long preoccupation with mathemat- 
ics. It is notable not only that Bu- 
chanan imparted to Newman this 
shock of recognition, but did so in 
the course of teaching not mathe- 
matics but philosophy—another evi- 
dence of the subordinate position 
occupied in the mind of the great 
teacher by his “specialty.” 

At the moment there are three 
orders of men at work in the Amer- 
ican classroom: custodians, instruc- 
tors, teachers. 

The custodian is hired by the state 
to guard our children for five or six 
hours a day until they are ready to 
be thrown on the labor or marriage 
market. Because we are not happy 
with the sound of the preceding sen- 
tence, we give the custodian the 
name of teacher, often after he has 
completed courses guaranteed to 
prevent him from becoming one in 
reality. Then we are shocked to dis- 
cover that the custodian’s connec- 
tion with education is minimal. 
Quite unfairly we attack him for do- 
ing precisely the job we taxpayers 
have hired him to do: involve our 
children in busy work so that they 
will not add to the burden of either 
the traffic patrolman or the juvenile- 
delinquency officer. The custodian 
is the necessary, inevitable and per- 
fectly guiltless consequence of a 
society that prefers multiplication 
to the multiplication table. 

The instructor, on the other hand, 
remains indispensable as long as a 
fairly large number of Americans 
believe that the tools of learning 
must be put into the hands of our 
young people. He is master of a 
specific subject, or sometimes several 
subjects. His job is to siphon learn- 
ing out of his superior mind into the 
student’s inferior one. Provided he 
obeys the rules of decent morality 
and good citizenship, it is not essen- 
tial that he possess qualities beyond 
this special ability. 

Should he possess them he may 
turn out to be that invaluable rarity, 


th 
te 








the teacher, perhaps even the great 
teacher. 

The custodian teaches nothing, 
though he may put a class through a 
series of exercises that have a shad- 
owy resemblance to the educational 
process. The instructor teaches a 
subject. The teacher seems to teach 
a subject but is really engaged in do- 
ing a number of other things at the 
same time. We may define him as a 


CURRENT BOOKS [’VE LIKED 

The Law, by Roger Vailland, trans- 
lated from the French by Peter Wiles. 
This 1957 Goncourt Prize-winning 
novel is a remarkable job: a bitter, 
brutal picture of a town in Southern 
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of exploitation. Beautifully written. 
(Alfred A. Knopf, N.Y., $4.50.) 


Women and Thomas Harrow, by 
John P. Marquand. Wise and divert- 
ing, first-rate Marquand, exploring, in 
the author’s best flashback manner, 
the mind and career of a successful 
playwright, with special reference to 
his involvements with three wives 
and a secretary. The author has 
never written better dialogue. (Little 
Brown, Boston, $4.50.) 


A Mixture of Frailties, by Robert- 
son Davies. A well-plotted switch on 
the Pygmalion theme, this is a nicely 
written, happy-ending story that tells 


of the rise, loves and maturing of 


a young singer from the Canadian 
provinces. It is an undemanding novel 
but intelligent and well-mannered. 
(Scribner’s Sons, N.Y., $4.50.) 


THE END 





human animal, specialized to think 
in public, to think in public before 
anyone, but particularly before young 
people who have not as yet learned 
even to think in private. He is an 
exhibitionist, willing, even eager to 
do an important part of his living, 
at stated intervals, for atrocious 
pay, before rows of plastic intellects. 

The custodian keeps the student’s 
body from getting into trouble. The 
instructor furnishes the student’s 
mind. The teacher moves that mind. 
That movement, multiplied over 
time and space, adds up to a sum. 
The sum is civilization. 
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CHOOSE YOUR BUCKLE 


A man's idea of sportswear 


This is real inspira- 
tion,styled by**Paris’™, 
who, like you, loves 
the unusual. The belt 
is rugged Steerhide. 
The buckle is created 
with finely-tooled 
sport designs— 
bowling, fishing, 
golf—**Personal- 
ity-styled”’’ for 
the man who 
wants to be a bit of a 
sport. 1”°—$2.50, 
*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. A. Stein & 


Company * Chicago * New York 
Los Anagcles + Toronto, 








A NEW BARGAIN PARADISE 


The Best-Kept Secret in Krance 


Porquerolles, one of the Golden Isles near Toulon, 


has glorious weather, modest prices, few tourists and is restfully, gracefully French 


by David Lampe, Jr. 


@ Heaven itself wouldn’t have looked 
very heavenly from the craggy sand- 
stone jetty of La Tour Fondue, four- 
teen kilometers south of Hyéres, 
near Toulon, the afternoon I was 
there. No wonder Porquerolles, 
sprawling in the Mediterranean half- 
way between the jetty and the hori- 
zon, seemed like any other island— 
green and brown hills and valleys, 
and not much else. From the deck of 
the small passenger cruiser, during 
the half-hour run toward it, the is- 
land simply grew larger. 

In the harbor of Porquerolles the 
sails on the yachts—the kind that 
seem to fly price tags instead of pen- 
nants—were tightly furled. Already 
the sun was too low, and the tile- 
roofed, beige, stucco houses and 
barblike palms showed darkly and 
unwelcomingly against the sky. Only 
three other passengers were on the 
boat, and hardly anybody awaited 
us ashore. The motor died and we 
heard only a distant, incessant cry of 
cicadas. Yet this was the obscure 
place that had inspired a French lyric 
poet to write: “After the Lord 
evicted mankind from the Garden 


Porquerolles harbor : 

On this boomerang-shaped 
island, no mosquitoes, 

no tourist traps, 

no English spoken. 


of Eden, He repented and created 
Porquerolles.”” 

A few people in espadrilles and 
smart beach clothes strolled the nar- 
row concrete roadway to the nearest 
hotels. A bronzed blonde in a Chi- 
nese-red beach cape slouched near a 
vine-draped hotel veranda. On the 
veranda loungers seated in bamboo 
chairs puffed strong cigarettes and 
sipped apéritifs. Conversation seemed 
muted—but all in French, and that 
was something, for these days most 
of the Céte d’Azur is the preserve of 
foreign tourists. 

The village square, fifty yards far- 
ther on, was unkempt sandy grass 
framed by low, dusty eucalyptus 
trees. Two fishermen in blue-and- 
white-striped jerseys patiently 
mended the net they'd stretched 
along one side of the square, while a 
dozen people nearby silently watched 
a game of pétanque—the Provence 
variety of lawn bowling that is played 
with serrated iron balls. 

“‘Oui, monsieur, une chambre— 
mais pour deux jours seulement,” the 
bartender in the Hétel de la Poste 
apologized to me. 

Still, | was lucky. The entire is- 
land has only ten hotels, and often 
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tourists who haven’t made reserva- 
tions must sleep on the terrace chaises 
longues. The French government 
Ministére des Travaux Publics, des 
Transports et du Tourisme had 
awarded the fourteen-room Hoétel 
de la Poste only one star, which 
would equate it with the shabbiest 
Left Bank student places if those 
stars weren’t issued somewhat hap- 
hazardly. My room was freshly 
painted and newly furnished with a 
dark oak suite. There were a dozen 
new hangers in the big wardrobe in- 
stead of the one or two hooks I usu- 
ally find in French hotels. The bath- 
room plumbing seemed almost too 
modern and functional to be French. 
My tall, shuttered window looked 
down on the pétanque players, at the 
island’s modest stucco church, at 
more tile roofs, and the distant hills. 
So this was Porquerolles, one of 
the /les d’Or, one of France's best- 
kept secrets, a resort the guide books 
have rarely stressed. It looks like the 
Tahiti of Somerset Maugham, yet 
the Riviera’s gaudiest, noisiest, cost- 
liest playgrounds are less than a hun- 
dred miles away. But the tranquil, 
boomerang-shaped island—only five 
Continued on Page 16 
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miles long and a mile wide—is as free 


of tourist traps as it is of the kind of 


tourists who get trapped. It is almost 
the only Cote d’Azur resort with 
smooth sandy beaches—no pebbles or 
eacherous, knife-sharp rocks. It’s also 
ine Only place in southeastern France 
that isn’t plagued by mosquitoes in the 
summertime. 


Almost all of the Riviera resorts 
boast a casino—too often merely a fly- 
specked dance hall—but Porquerolles 


has none, thus repelling the sort of 


people who infect so much of the 
French Mediterranean with money 
madness. The nearest thing to an 
amusement park on the island is a sol- 
itary, forlorn shooting gallery near the 
yacht harbor. 


Although a few people do swim in 
that harbor, most visitors prefer the 
one-mile stroll through the woods to 
the Plage d’Argent. Those few hundred 
yards of sand make up one of the most 
remarkable beaches in Europe—and 
one of the safest for swimming. The sand 
is whiter and the water clearer than any- 
where else on the Mediterranean. Per- 
haps because they’re not particularly 
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ardent sun bathers, the French draw 
back their raffia mats under the pine 
trees behind the beach, but there’s 
no shortage of sun for those who want 
it. Children frisk everywhere, but 
being French, they've good man- 
ners and restraint, and don’t throw 
sand at each other. And this plage is 
never uncomfortably crowded. Here 
local yachtsmen can be persuaded 
to tow water skis, and many people 
beach their boats or the tiny sailing 
barques they've hired in the harbor 
(for about a dollar an hour), then 
enjoy a swim. The pavilion behind 
the beach stocks skin-diving gear, 
since Porquerolles spear fishing is 
ideal. 

Two and a half miles westward 
from the village, past spectacular 
coves and through tropical woods, 
is the Pointe du Grand Langoustier, 
a spit of land topped by a stone 
fortress built as part of a Mediter- 
ranean defense chain by Louis the 
Thirteenth. On the north side of the 
point the white sand beach faces on 
open sea, but the sheltered cove on 
the south side, a former Barbary pi- 
rate redoubt, appropriately has fine 
black sand. Near this cove is a large 
pile of terra-cotta rubble, but it’s no 
ordinary trash heap. Shards of the 
egg-shaped wine jars called ampho- 
rae—they are all at least two thou- 
sand years old—have drifted up 
from wrecks of Greek and Phoeni- 
cian merchant galleys, and souvenir- 
minded tourists are welcome to cart 
away as much as they want of the 
classical debris. 

The Plage de Notre Dame, Por- 
querolles’ longest beach, is a few 
miles east of the village, but few 
tourists bother to swim there, al- 
though the natives say it’s the bes: 
beach on the island. There’s little 
good swimming on the southern side 
of the island, although the eroded, 
sand-colored cliffs that sheer hun- 
dreds of feet into the sea are worth 
looking at. 

Porquerolles’ shopping section is 
child-sized. Of the three places in the 
village selling tourists’ things—straw 
beach hats, Basque espadrilles, mate- 
lot shirts—one is merely a long blue 
tent at an end of the town square, 
another doesn’t bother to hang out a 
sign, and the third, next door to the 
Hotel de la Poste, deals mainly in 
newspapers and magazines—almost 
all French, for so few foreigner: 
visit the island that other periodicals 
wouldn’t sell. There are also a small 
vegetable shop, a butcher’s, and a 
pair of tiny pushcarts that sell ice 
cream and cigarettes. The mairie is 
the size of a one-car garage, and 
somewhere there’s supposed to be a 
gendarmerie. 

As in the rest of France, hotel 
prices here are controlled by the 
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French government—and absurdly 
low prices they are. In justifiable 
desperation, local hotel proprietors, 
to maintain their high standards, 
request visitors to stay en pension 
during the summer tourist season. 
Bills, including all meals, taxes and 
tips—everything but drinks—come 
to less than $7 per person per day. 
This is incredible in inflation-ridden 
France because most of the French 
who visit the island are comfortably 
wealthy—and quite a few are mil- 
lionaires. 

Like almost all the island’s hotels, 
la Poste serves its meals outside 
whenever the weather is good— 
which on Porquerolles means almost 
all year round. The weather is al- 
ways warm and most years there are 
less than two dozen rainy days. And 
if the mistral blows at all, it is so 
gentle that it merely clears the air. 
Palm-frond mats shade la Poste’s ter- 
race from the sun. As everywhere 
else on the island, the cooking is 
mainly Provengal—sea food, olive 
oil, green peppers, eggplants and 
garlic, all deftly compounded. Local 
wines—red, white and rosé—are of- 
fered, but the waitresses in this hotel 
generally suggest dry Rhone valley 
rosés. Prices for the best vintages av- 
erage between fifty cents and a dol- 
lar a bottle. 

After two days I moved to the 
larger, more palatial H6tel Miramar. 
My room was the same price Id paid 
at the Hotel de la Poste, but it was 
more modest and opened onto a 
flagstone terrace overlooking the 
yacht harbor. The Miramar’s pri- 
vate pier juts out from that terrace. 
Many people visit the hotel but live 
on their yachts and come to the ter- 
race for meals only. What with um- 
brellas clotting the beach in the day- 
time and frilly lamps lighting the ho- 
tel after sunset, with waitresses who 
chatter in Italian and the food so 
studiedly good to look at, the Mira- 
mar offers a Hollywood picture of 
the Riviera. 

For good food rather than atmos- 
phere, Porquerolles’ best restaurant 
is the Auberge de l’Arche de Noé, at 
one end of the village square. The 
Auberge also doubles as a hotel, but 
its ten rooms must be reserved 
months in advance. Its dining room 
overflows onto a trellis-rimmed ter- 
race. The tables are covered in red 
and white checked gingham, and 
they’re so near the street that strol- 
lers frequently pause to gape at the 
food. 

Dinners, including a local wine— 
rosé, red, white or the fruity mous- 
seaux—average only about three 
dollars. The recommended menu: 
a rust-colored bouillabaisse followed 
by grilled fish, stuffed with vegeta- 
bles and bread crumbs, and small 





crisp tarts filled with spinach simmered 
in olive oil. The food, however un- 
pretentious, rates the star awarded by 
the finicky Guide Michelin. 


The forty-seven-room Maison du 


Langoustier on the western tip of the 
island is Porquerolles’ largest and most 
palatial hotel. It charges a few dollars 
a day more than the hotels in the vil- 
lage, but the extra charge is worth the 


splendor of its isolation. Its tennis 
courts are well kept, and its dining ter- 
races sprawl right out into the tropical 
forests. The Maison’s bright red truck— 
an open, ex-GI weapons carrier— 
charges back and forth to the harbor 
every hour or two, and since it’s the 
island’s nearest thing to public trans- 
port, the driver obligingly picks up 
hitchhikers. 


The entire island has fewer than a 
dozen vehicles, for no ferry links it with 
the mainland. Most visitors drive to 
La Tour Fondue, garage their cars 
there and then take one of the frequent 
small boats to the island. The round 
trip costs eighty-three cents. Twice a 
day in summer a larger boat, once a 
private yacht, cruises over directly from 
Toulon. This is the more convenient 
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route for visitors who fly or come 
by train from Paris. The trip takes . 
an hour and a half. pe Pies her 
High on a hill on the side of the Cabvageliale| Fi 
harbor away from the village is the , 
island’s only touch of ugliness—a but give her 
few stark buildings erected in 1943 
by Hitler’s troops when the Italian 
occupying force ceded the island to 
the Germans. All 360 local inhabit- 
ants were evacuated to the mainland, 
but they returned the next year. 
, Nowadays about 180 matelots twid- 
BG Pe Gs Sacw dle with radar in the school and stroll 
quietly through the village at night. 


te I ‘ 4 | ‘ | N iy At one time or another Austria, 
France, Germany and Italy have all 
owned Porquerolles, and the natives 
speak a pastiche of French, Proven- 
cal dialect and Italian. Phoenician 
4 E \ I ( ) ) merchantmen often stopped at the 

a4 ‘ ; 4 a island in centuries past, and many of 
the watchtowers on the hills date 
a” 2 2 a back to Barbary pirate days. Like 
~ C c ) I the other Golden Islands, Porque- 
rolles was a part of Napoleon’s Tou- 
| N lon defense ring. The Man in the 
Iron Mask was held prisoner on one 
of the islands, and at one time or 
A M f- Re | & pay another all of them have been bird 
sanctuaries. And the first Christian 
missionaries to visit France stopped 
at Porquerolles before going to the 
mainland. 

Except for Bagaud, the smallest 
island in the group and about as 
charming and as big as a pocket bat- 
tleship, the other three //es d’Or are 
worth visiting. Porquerolles’ hotels 
prepare picnic lunches for guests 
who want to spend a day tripping 
among the islands. It is a ninety- 
minute trip on the Toulon boat. 
Port-Cros is a smaller and more hilly 
version of Porquerolles and has sev- 
eral first-class hotels. It can also be 
reached by boat either from Hyéres 
or Lavandou. But the dreariest of 
the islands—Levant—is the best- 
known one in Europe. 

The village of Heliopolis on Le- 
vant is a nudist colony gossiped 
“ . about by all Europe’s Sunday news- 
RS see ear q B pore : iS’ papers. A London journalist, sent 

bis a there to do the usual picture story 
about such communities, decided 
not to embarrass the nudists, and 
before landing removed all his 
clothes. But the nudists were also 
very polite: they had put on theirs 
to greet him. Usually the nudists 
dress whenever the tourist boats ap- 
pear, and they’re also obliged to 
cover up before going into the shops 
NOW N re = on and restaurants in Heliopolis. 
Of all the Golden Islands, Por- 
W TRIANGULAR BOT querolles is the least likely to be de- 
valued. Neither its attractiveness nor 
its total lack of notoriety is acci- 
dental. In 1912 a wealthy French 
engineer and industrialist named 
SOLE U.S. DisTRiBuTORS Austin. Nichols & Go.. Inc. NEW YORK- NEW YORK Continued on Page 142 
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MR. JACK KRAMER’S GOT THE 


Before Jack Kramer posed for this picture, we 
asked him why he prefers to rent Hertz cars. 
Here’s what the famous tennis star and pro- 
moter of professional tennis tours and tourna- 
ments said: “‘Hertz is a real pro. Why, I can 
rent a car in one Hertz city and leave it at any 
other Hertz location across the country!”’ 

A steady customer of ours, Mr. Kramer uses 
Hertz ‘‘Rent it here . . . Leave it there’’ service 
when scheduling his tennis tournaments. He 
saves time traveling by plane or train and steps 


HERTZ BRINGS YOU BUSINESS AND WORLD NEWS MONDAY THROUGH SATURDAY WITH WALTER CRONKITE, ROBERT 


HERTZ IDEA... 


When arranging tennis tournaments, Jack Kramer uses Hertz ‘Rent it here . . . Leave it there’’ service 


BECAUSE YOU CAN LEAVE A HERTZ CAR ANYWHERE!* 


into a Hertz car at his destination. Then, he 
drives to a nearby city, completes his busi- 
ness there, drops the car off at the Hertz office 
and continues on his way by plane or train. 
And because Hertz has more offices by far, 
The Hertz Idea will work out as conveniently 
for you as it does for Jack Kramer. 

What’s more, Hertz rents the kind of cars 
you like to drive. The low national average 
rate is just $38.50 a week plus 9 cents a mile, in- 
cluding all gasoline, oil and proper insurance. 


*And there’s a service charge of only $10.00 
(less between some cities) to leave a Chevrolet 
sedan or similar make car at any Hertz city in 
the United States. 

For business or pleasure, try The Hertz Idea. 
Call your local Hertz office or see your travel 
agent to reserve a car in the U.S., Canada or 
wherever in the world you’re going. We’re 
listed under “‘Hertz’’ in alphabetical phone 
books everywhere. Hertz Rent A Car, 
218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


More people by far...use 


HERTZ 


Rent a car 


TROUT AND BILL DOWNS ON CBS RADIO 
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World’s youngest 
voleano is in: 
0) The Azores ©) Hawaii © Malia 
The world’s youngest volcano ap- 
peared in the Azores Islands in 
November, 1957. It’s also one of 
the most explosive. No more vio- 
lent, however, than the tourist who 
loses his travel cash. You can al- 
ways be sure of safeguarding your 
fundsif youcarry The First National 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks. 
Only you can cash them; full re- 
fund if they're lost or stolen. 


Britain’s smallest 
colony is: 
C) Bermuda () Gibraltar C2 Br. Guiana 


Britain’s smallest colony, Gibraltar, 
is little more than 2 square miles in 
area, yet it guards the entire Medi- 
terranean. It’s world famous as a 
symbol of security. The same is true 
of The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago Travelers Checks. They're 
known and accepted everywhere! 


The markka is a 
coin used in: 


0) Egypt (C India () Finland 
Exchange your First National Bank 
of Chicago Travelers Checks for 
markka in Finland. Each denomi- 
nation of these checks ($10, $20, 
$50, $100) is a different color to 
give instant identification. Ask for 
them at your bank! 


The 
First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Travelers Checks 
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The Holy City of Kairouan 


A pocket of peace in restless Tunisia, this Moslem haven 


offers sweet escape from the turmoil of the West 


by Aubrey Menen 


@ Sometime in his life everybody 
wants to escape, if only for a while, 
from Western civilization. It is 
not an easy thing to do. I have tried 
to do it several times. I have suc- 
ceeded only once. 

It is no use going off alone to some 
wild place and living a simple life. 
You can live as simply as you please, 
but every evening you sit down to 
supper in very civilized company; 
namely, your own. It is no use going 
to live among primitive people. I 
have tried that. I was so closely ob- 
served by the aborigines, and with 
so little approval, that I never felt 
more grotesquely civilized in my 
life. I was driven to hiding myself 
when I brushed my teeth. 

But some years ago I discovered 
how it can be done. You must escape 
into another civilization, where the 
people are so busy about their own 
affairs that they ignore you; and 
where their own affairs are quite 
different from anything you have 
ever done yourself. You must go, 
like Alice, through the looking 
glass, to a place where everything is, 
quite reasonably, the other way 
round. When | found out the secret 
of doing this, | escaped to the Holy 
City of Kairouan, in Tunisia. Since 
my visit, Tunisia has tasted sweet in- 
dependence and bitter strife, but 
neither can have worked much 
change in Kairouan. I shall escape 
to it again, | know. 

I discovered the secret in Rome. I 
had been walking round the Forum, 
which was a place where everything, 
including votes in the adjacent sen- 
ate house, was bought and sold. I 
had seen the temple of Saturn, which 
was the state bank; and the Colos- 
seum, where entertainments were 
judged by what they cost the spon- 
sor. | saw the place where murdered 
Caesar lay, and recalled that one of 
the reasons he crossed the Rubicon 
was that he was more than six mil- 
lion dollars in debt and had to do 
something decisive about it. I felt 


spiritually close to the Romans, as | 
always do amongst their stupendous 
monuments, for they tell me that 
their principal thought, like mine, 
was always about money. Rome is, 
of course, the mother of our West- 
ern civilization. 

The West being what it is, I began 
to regret that the East was so far 
away. By chance I looked into the 
window of an airline office, and 
found that it was not far away at all. 
I saw a picture of Mohammedan 
women with veils over their faces. I 
thought that such a custom, what- 
ever its drawbacks, could not fail to 
be refreshing. | went in and bought 
a ticket for Kairouan, the name 
under the picture. By seven o'clock 
the same evening, after a flight to 
Tunis and a pleasant drive by auto- 
mobile, | was outside the walls of 
an unspoiled Mohammedan city. 

The Mohammedans are the only 
people who have come anywhere 
near to defeating our Western civili- 
zation. Perhaps that is why we in the 
West are taught so little about them, 
and why that little is mostly con- 
fused. We all of us know, for in- 
stance, that there was a prophet 
Mohammed. This is quite correct. 





We have also learned that he wrote 
a sort of Bible called the Koran. 
This is inaccurate. To the day of his 
death Mohammed strenuously de- 
nied that he ever wrote a book; in- 
deed, he insisted that he could not 
even sign his own name. The Koran 
was given him by the Archangel 
Gabriel. It was written down by his 
disciples on palm leaves, on the 
shoulder blades of sheep, on stone 
tablets, and these were thrown to- 
gether in a box, higgledy-piggledy. 
When Mohammed was dead they 
were taken out and copied, still hig- 
gledy-piggledy, and so they have re- 
mained to this day. Carlyle, who 
could read everything including his 
own worst prose, confessed that he 
had failed to get through the Koran. 
But he classed Mohammed among 
the great heroes of mankind, and so 
he was. He started the Arabs—an in- 
significant Semitic people, no larger 
than those other astonishing Sem- 
ites, the Jews—on a wave of con- 
quest that in fifty years conquered 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia, Egypt 
and North Africa. 

Another thing that we all know 
about the Mohammedans is that 


Continued on Pr 
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Chiaroscuro: The strong North African sun picks out the clean white lines 
of the Mosque of Sidi Okba, one of Kairouan’s masterpieces of Saracen art. 
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Basil Rathbone probes the 
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ROJECTING into his personal life the great detective role for 
Pre he is famous, Mr. Rathbone says: “It is elementary 


that crime does not pay. This is true whether the crime is * N, ecessarily made with 
murder, robbery, arson, blackmail or making an inferior Martini. > 
“While the last offense rarely results in a man losing his life, it 
almost certainly carries the penalty of losing his friends. It should HOUSE OF LORDS 
be well-known—for ignorance excuses no man—that the Martini Gin 
of highest social acceptance is the gentleman’s Martini. And the . 
key to making it is Booth’s House of Lords gin. imported from England 
“Just why Booth’s House of Lords gin has the uncanny faculty of 
producing the gentleman’s Martini—or a gentleman’s drink even < 
if served straight, on the rocks—has baffled even me. I suggest you = 
simply look upon it as a fascinating mystery. All we need know is okne 
that the Booth’s people are willing to part with their delectable bratitten BY APPOINTMENT 


product for mere money, and it is available at every bar or liquor ‘aoa TO WER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH I! 
store which any self-respecting person would patronize.” \: : GIN DISTILLERS © BOOTH'S DISTILLERIES, LTO. 
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Continued from Page 20 

they tried to conquer Europe but were 
stopped at Poitiers by Charles Martel, 
and so they went home and Christen- 
dom was saved. This is not only wrong. 
It is downright mendacious. Charles 
won his battle, but neither he nor any- 
body at the time ever imagined that he 
had put an end to the danger to Europe. 
Not only did the Mohammedans hold 


Spain, or a part of it, for the next seven 
centuries, but he himself had to wage a 
long and weary campaign to get rid of 
them from his own territory. He suc- 
ceeded. But for the whole of the Middle 
Ages, Europeans could not cross the 
Mediterranean safely because it was a 
Mohammedan lake. Down to the 16th 


Century, long after the discovery of 


America, Europeans in Spain, Italy and 


Sicily who lived near the seashore 
could not sleep quietly in their beds for 
fear of being raided by corsairs and 
carried off as slaves. 


Kairouan was the first city founded 
by the Mohammedans when they be- 
gan their conquest of North Africa. It 
was founded fifty years after Moham- 
med had taken the first great step in his 
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career (the flight from Mecca in 
A.D. 622, from which all Moham- 
medans count their dates). 

Within acentury Kairouan became 
a flourishing city, smal! but famous. 
Celebrated saints lived and died in 
it, and celebrated shrines were 
raised to their memory. Since then, 
there has been no famous Moham- 
medan city which has changed so 
little, not even Mecca. 

I began my visit the morning after 
my arrival. The manager of the ho- 
tel presented me to a man with the 
face and the manner of an elderly 
official at the court of Queen Vic- 
toria. He was in perfect repose; he 
was courteous; and he conveyed un- 
mistakably that he did not care one 
rap for anything I might say to him. 
He was prepared to do his formal 
duties, formally. He was to be my 
guide. I could not have wished for a 
better; he took me, on the instant, 

Continued on Page 24 
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Continued from Page 22 
back to the remote courtesy, the 
civilized indifference, which is the 
mark of the Eastern world. I might 
have been in Delhi, or Baghdad, or 
Karachi; and yet I was only five 
hours from Rome, still wearing the 
winter suit | had worn when I left. 
As for my guide, he was dressed 
magnificently in a striped burnoose. 
The sun shone, the white domes of 
Kairouan stood out against a clear 
blue sky. Everything was in har- 
mony, and none of it had a touch of 
the West. I had, within limits, es- 
caped. 

The limits disappeared entirely as 
we made our way to the holy city. If 
you make a half circuit of the walls 
of the city (they are only two miles 
around), going north and then west, 
you suddenly come upon another, 
even smaller than Kairouan. This 
tiny city is made up of buildings 
each five feet high and each with a 
tall, pointed dome, and each painted 
a blinding white. This other city 
measures some twenty yards across, 
has its alleys and streets, and is 
quite silent. It is built against the 
brown wall of the bigger city, and 
the wall towers above its miniature 
domes. Above the wall, looming 
down on the white city like a moun- 
tain, is the great minaret of one of 
the most famous mosques in Islam. 

This tiny part of Kairouan is a 
town of the dead. Each building is a 
tomb, but no tomb belongs to an 
inhabitant of Kairouan. The dead 
are brought to it from all over the 
great desert stretches of Libya, and 
from the Sahara. The Bedouin—by 
which term are described all the 
wandering tribes of Moslems—come 
here with their camels, their asses, 
and their mourning families, and 
bury their dead as near to the great 
mosque as custom will allow. Hav- 
ing traveled all their lives, when they 
take their rest at last, they wish it to 
be in holy ground. With that silent 
witness of the sanctity of the place, 
you go through a gate and make 
your way to the mosque. 

The Great Mosque of Kairouan, 
besides being very sacred, is very 
beautiful. It is ranked as one of the 
architectural masterpieces of the 
world, and never has a masterpiece 
had better manners. It is, in fact, 
very large; but it looks small. It is, 
in construction, very elaborate; but 
it looks so simple that, after a few 
minutes, you feel you could sketch a 
tolerable plan of it on the back of an 
envelope. It has columns and carv- 
ings taken from the ruins of two 
civilizations, with the archways and 
domes of a third; yet all are per- 
fectly blended. The mosque, as we 
see it today, was built in the IIth 
Century, and in spite of its harmony, 
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it is not the work of one man but of 
several generations of architects, 
some of whom were Arabs and 
others Berbers, an aboriginal Afri- 
can people who had willingly adopted 
the Arab way of thinking. 

There is a spacious courtyard with 
nothing at all in it save a low well- 
head in its center. On three sides is a 
colonnade. Behind the colonnade at 
one end rises a tower in three stages. 
The fourth side is a fagade of great 
elegance surmounted by domes of 
remarkable subtlety. They do not 
bounce from the roof, like Renais- 
sance domes, nor do they soar. They 
mount slowly into the air, go up far 
enough to catch the eye, and then, 
as it were, subside. It is not until one 
has been looking at them for a long 
time that one sees that this impres- 
sion of movement is due to a trick: 
the domes are ribbed, and one’s eye 
continually moves up, over and 
down the shadows cast by the strong 
African sun. 


The city that lies around this beau- 
tiful building is worthy of it. So are 
the citizens. Unlike the inhabitants 
of most of the cities of Europe, they 
have never said, “Ours is no mean 
city; let us pull half of it down and 
build a new town hall and a munici- 
pal square and a municipal market 
and some municipal gardens to show 
how important we are.” Instead 
they have been quite content to live 
in narrow alleys where you are not 
roasted by the sun, to go shopping 
under arcades which make you feel 
you are buying your groceries in the 
corridors of some sultan’s palace, 
and to confine themselves to build- 
ing domed shrines for saints. They 
have been content to live in the 
unstrenuous world of the Arabian 
Nights. 

It is a sensible choice, as you may 
see for yourself if you borrow the 
book from your children and turn 
to the stories that most appeal to the 
Mohammedans. You should read 
the tales not only of Ali Baba but 
of Ali Cojia, or of the barber who 
never stopped talking and his ex- 
traordinary brothers. These are as 
factual as a modern novel; they 
were written when civilized living 
had attained one of its greatest 
heights of grace, excitement and 
wonder, and they tell of daily life in 
a Mohammedan city when the Mo- 
hammedans were the masters not 
only of half the civilized world but 
of much more than half of the good 
things it had to offer. Silks, gold, 
perfumes, exquisite food, stately man- 
ners and seemingly infinite leisure— 
these things are in the background 
of nearly every one of the tales, and 
the authors of the stories dwelt on 
them lovingly. 


The riches have gone from Kairouan, 
but the setting remains. There are mys- 
terious doorways, richly carved; there 


are meeting places for caravans, full of 


bustle and angry camels; there are 
quiet courtyards with barefooted serv- 
ants, and every few hours the long- 
drawn wail of the caretakers of the 
mosques calling the faithful to prayer, 
and the less faithful to give a passing 


thought that Allah has written their 
names on the leaves of a tree in Para- 
dise, and when their leaf falls they will 
wish, too late, that they had prayed 
more often. 

The stranger is soon lost, although 
the city is so small. He notes a trellised 
window, a pointed arch, a doorway 
with twisted columns, by which to 
track his way through the contorted 





of our times, 


light enough to see by. 
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streets. But soon he finds that every 
other window has a trellis, and that a 
hundred doors are flanked by twisting 


columns. He learns why the captain of 


the Forty Thieves marked the door of the 
house he wished to rob, and why he was 
so easily confused when the servant girl 





marked all the houses in the street in the 
same way. As for me, I was not at all 
sorry to be lost. It was the purpose of 
my visit. 


I had also come to see veiled women, 
and here they were in great numbers, 


some behind the trellised windows and 
scores of them in the streets. They wore 
white robes that went over the tops of 
their heads and fell sufficiently low to 
hide their calves, but never their ankles. 
Their ankles and their fingers were the 
only bare skin visible, save a strip of 
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the face, an inch and a half 
deep, showing the eyes and the 
bridge of the nose. The rest 
of the face was completely hid- 
den by a long white cloth, 
through which they breathed 
and spoke. 

Thus covered, they could be 
stared at without any hint of 
brazenness, and | stared at all 
of them. To say that they were 
beautiful would of 
course be speculative; but | 
can say that they were fascinat- 
ing, at least to me. They were 
true inhabitants of looking- 
glass civilization, and still are 
despite the “progress” evi- 
denced in May of 1957, when 
Tunisian women voted at the 
polls for the first time in 
history. 


women 


One of the most character- 
istic achievements of Western 
men is that they have agreed 
to count the slightly greater 
half of mankind as completely 
human. The freeing of women 
is as great a triumph of the 
Western mind as the emanci 
pation of slaves. It took muc! 
longer, of course, but that 
was to be expected where the 
risks were so much greater. 
But at the time of Mohammed 
it had not begun. The Prophet 
saw no reason for starting it 
himself. He taught his fol- 
lowers to admire women, to 
cherish them, to treat them 
fairly over money matters, 
and to keep them in their 
place. 

Since the Prophet's follow- 
ers were almost always fight- 
ing, the women’s place was 
most commonly among the 
baggage camels. In later cen- 
turies, when there was much 
less fighting and more leisure, 
the descendants of his warriors 
built harems. The Koran itself 
gave them sober advice. 
“Marry,” says the fourth sura, 
“but two, or three, or four. 
Associate kindly with them.... 
You will not have it in your 
power to treat your wives 
alike. But yield not wholly to 
disinclination, so that you 
leave one of them, as it were, in 
suspense.” 

The Mohammedans’ atti- 
tude to women remained very 
measured down to modern 
times. Nowadays Moham- 
medan women run businesses 
and head embassies. But not 
in Kairouan. There, as they 


go modestly veiled about its 
narrow sireets, they still obey 
the noble admonition which is 
heard in their mosques, “To 
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the sun it is not given toover- holy city. That was the end of my _ us all. They had all the modern virtues: _ never-ending walls, Caesar divided Gaul 
take the moon nor doth the excursion into a new world. they were hard-working, hardheaded, _ into three parts and I, in their footsteps, 
night outstrip the day. But I flew back to Rome. | was glad to and they got very rich. Their industrious find that I have now turned out an 
each in its own sphere doth _ see it beneath my plane. It is the grand shadows darkened, but strengthened, article. 

journey on.” exemplar of the world to which, after my youth. They were always busily up I think, perhaps, it is time I went 

The text might well be writ- all, I belong. The Romans were the to something, as I remember’ from _ back to the Holy City of Kairouan. 

ten over the gateway of the first modern men, and set the pace for my Latin lessons. Balbus built his THE END 
holy city. Nowhere else have 
I found such a sense of orderly 
living. | do not mean the order- 
liness of the Western world; 
there we strive to live so that 
we make sanitary inspectors 
and policemen happy by giv- 
ing them no work to do. Life 
in Kairouan is different. It is 
untidy, there is a good deal of 
dirt, and the citizens gave me 
the feeling that, like their an- 
cestors, they would cheerfully 
break the law, if God willed, 
since none can go against the 
fate decreed for him. But they 
live calmly. They do not 
strive to make fortunes, or to 
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be saints, or to change man- 
kind. 

It is a matter of history. 
The only possessions their an- 
cestors valued were their 
swords and their horses. (True, 
they later became corrupted by 
luxury, and decayed. But is not 
that a lesson?) As for being a 
saint, it is a matter for the 
specialist, not for everyone. 
Besides they already have 
their saints all handsomely jn- 
terred, and in that small city 
there cannot be much room 
for more. Nor can they wish to 
change mankind. They did it, 
a thousand years ago, when 
they taught Arabia, and Africa, 
and India and Spain a new 
way of life. Kairouan is a very 
tranquil place. 

They do not even try to sell 
you anything. You may, if you 
wish, buy a carpet. You may, 
if you wish, refrain from buy- 
ing. In either case you will be 
offered a glass of sweet coffee. 
In either case the shopkeeper 
will gaze absently over your 
head, dreaming, I think, of the 
time when it was always a 
seller’s market, because his 
ancestors were astride all the 
great trade routes of the 
world. Spices from the Coro- 
mandel, jewels from Gol- 
conda, ambergris from Mada- 
gascar and ivory from the 
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U.S.A.: A Spaceman 


On the iecture circuit, our authority on space travel 
is subject to myriad questions— some 
concrete, some pretty far oul. Even the stars 
seem to have a question: “What are 
all those funny flying objects doing up here?” 
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PERSONAL REPORT 


Rides the Lecture Circuit 


by Arthur C. Clarke 


@ It is more than twenty years, I am somewhat horrified to 
discover, since I began to lecture on space flight. Last season 
I started my American tour not merely one-up but two-up 
on my audiences. Both sputniks were circling the earth when 
I delivered my first talk on satellites; gone forever, conse- 
quently, was the opinionated little man in the front row who 
was quite sure that space travel was impossible—because 
no one had ever done it before. Sometimes I miss him; it 
used to be more fun when there was at least one person in 
the audience who thought I was crazy and didn’t hesitate to 
say so. 

The organizations I’ve addressed during the past months 
included universities, women’s clubs, businessmen’s associa- 
tions, Y.M.C.A.’s, public libraries and high schools. Such 
varying audiences naturally react in very different ways to 
the prospect of being shot out into the cosmic void. My 
younger listeners, not surprisingly, are the more enthusias- 
tic; older groups manage to restrain their enthusiasm and 
often regard the coming age of space as something to be 
endured rather than enjoyed. 

Yet though audiences vary, the questions I am asked after 
my lecture are surprisingly uniform and fall into several 
categories. Even today, now that many kinds of vehicles 
have gone far beyond the atmosphere, the problem which 
still seems to worry many people is the one which is basic to 
the whole conception of space flight. A typical question I am 
asked: “‘How can a rocket work in the vacuum of space, 
where there is nothing for it to push against?” 

The answer I give is this: The rocket does have some- 
thing to push against—the scores of tons of fuel which make 
up more than 90 per cent of the mass of any space vehicle. 
The tremendously violent combustion (someone once de- 
scribed a rocket launching as a “controlled catastrophe,” 
though the adjective is not always accurate) blasts the heavy 
fuel in one direction, and the much lighter vehicle thus 
builds up an even greater speed in the other. 

The emptiness of space—a conception which appears to 
be universally appreciated, even though its implications are 
not always understood—soiictimes prompts another query. 
Since sound cannot pass through a vacuum, | am occasion- 
ally asked, “How is it possible for a space ship (or a satellite) 
to communicate with earth?” 

This question arises from a failure to appreciate the dif- 
ference between sound waves—which need some material, 
such as air, to propagate them—and electromagnetic 
waves—which do not. Long before we started to receive 
signals from man-made transmitters in space, the sun and 
stars showed us that it could be done. Light waves differ from 
radio waves only by being shorter, and they reach us without 
difficulty across quadrillions of miles of nothingness. 

The recent development of radio astronomy (that is, the 


observation of the heavenly Continued on Page 30 
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continued from Page 28 

bodies by means of the radio waves 
they emit) has given an even clearer 
proof that radio can span not merely 
interplanetary but also interstellar 
gulfs. Indeed, it now appears that our 
radio telescopes can see even farther 
into space than our optical ones, for 
the waves they operate with are less 
easily absorbed in the great dust 


clouds—the debris of creation—which 
swirl between the stars. For as long as 
we can foresee, men will be able to send 
their messages far ahead of their ships. 

The above two questions have this in 
common: they are quite sensible, but 
they could not have been asked by any- 
one with even an elementary under- 
standing of science. The principle of 
action and reaction was enunciated by 


Newton three hundred years ago; the 
fact that radio waves could pass through 
a vacuum was understood even before 
the German physicist Heinrich Hertz 
first produced them in 1888. At the risk 
of laboring a point which has been 
heavily plugged since the first sputnik 
went aloft, we have now reached a 
stage where some knowledge of basic 
science is as necessary for everyday life 
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as the ability to read and write. The 
commonly heard cry, “We need 
more scientists,” is an oversimpli- 
fication, and a dangerous one. What 
we really need are more educated 
men. Beginning now, anyone who is 
totally ignorant of science is, frankly, 
uneducated. 

The most interesting and stimu- 
lating questions I am asked by my 
audiences are not, however, scien- 
tific or technical ones. They concern 
philosophy, politics and _ religion, 
and often reveal very clearly the 
climate of opinion on the subject of 
space travel. It is hardly surprising 
that from October 4, 1957, until the 
first American satellite was launched 
on January 31, 1958, one of the 
commonest questions was an an- 
guished “*Why didn’t we do it first ?”’ 
This was usually associated with 
the argument that the Russians re- 
ceived great (perhaps decisive) help 
from German rocket scientists. 

I was surprised to learn, even be- 
fore Dr. Wernher von Braun’s team 
launched Explorer I, that most 
Americans didn’t realize the United 
States received much more help 
from German scientists than the 
Russians. Indeed, we now know that 
no Germans had any direct part in 
the sputnik program; the few top 
rocket scientists who went to Russia 
had returned to their own country 
years before. This makes the Rus- 
sian achievement all the more re- 
markable—and the United States’ 
failure even more culpable. 

It is an interesting fact that no- 
where in America have I come across 
any religious opposition to the idea 
of space travel. To one questioner 
in Pennsylvania who asked me, 
“Does space flight agree with God’s 
plan for mankind?’’, I had to con- 
fess that I was not privy to the de- 
tails of this fascinating thesis. I 
could merely point out that there 
seemed no fundamental difference 
between exploring the universe and 
exploring the earth. No doubt there 
were many people in the past who 
believed it was impious to discover 
new lands, on the grounds that what 
was good enough for their grand- 
fathers. .. . But I could not imagine 
any citizen of so recently settled a 
country as the United States sup- 
porting this argument; if he really 
believed in it, he had no right to be 
alive. 

At the same time it is quite clear 
that many people realize—even if 
only subconsciously—that space 
travel is going to give the human 
race some considerable shocks in 
the psyche. It will complete the 
process of shrinking the earth into 
insignificance, a process which has 
been under way since the invention 
of the telescope. I well remember 
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the slightly stunned reaction of a 
Dallas audience to a rocket photo 
showing the whole of Texas; this 
will be nothing compared with the 
feelings of all mankind when, 
through space-borne TV eyes, it 
watches the entire earth dwindle 
among the stars—and at last looks 
for it in vain. For as Ziolkovsky, the 
great Russian pioneer of astronau- 
tics, put it so beautifully half a 
century ago: “Earth is the cradle of 
mankind—but you cannot live in the 
cradle forever.” 

I was encouraged that so many of 
my listeners accepted this challenge 
with zest. Indeed, many were some- 
what disappointed because | limited 
my modest speculations to the other 
eight planets of this sun. The thought 
of being confined to the solar sys- 
tem—a mere 7,400,000,000 miles 
in diameter—appeared to give them 
acute claustrophobia. I was often 
asked, “Is there any hope of reach- 
ing the planetary systems of other 
stars—and, in particular, of exceed- 
ing the speed of light so that such 
journeys could be accomplished in a 
reasonable length of time?’’ My re- 
ply was that it now appeared vir- 
tually certain that nothing could 
ever travel faster than light—but 
that this did not rule out interstellar 
exploration, which would be merely 
time-consuming. 

One of the most difficult problems 
a lecturer on astronautics has to face 
is that of giving good advice to eager 





Big Spring 


Huntsville, Alabama, calls 
itself “Rocket City, U.S.A.,” 
because scientists at Redstone 
Arsenal are working on rock- 
ets to the moon. Nature, how- 
ever, put the town in the jet 
business long before the United 
States set up a missile program 
there. From beneath a sixty- 
foot-high bluff in the center 
of town, a fresh-water spring 
sends forth a daily flow of 
over twenty-four million gal- 
lons of pure ground water, 
making this underground 
river one of the world’s largest 
natural springs. The water is 
so pure that it is pumped 
straight into the city’s mains. 
‘Visitors are told that the town 
is the only one in the United 
States where a man can stand 
at any point on the main 

“ square and tempt fate by 
stamping his foot. But city 
engineers insist that no matter 
how hard you may stamp, the 
heart of Huntsville is in no 
danger of suddenly plunging 
into watery oblivion. 





youngsters anxious to build and shoot 
rockets. Often I had to tell disappointed 
boys that under nocircumstances should 
they set up private proving grounds. 
Such activities can be fatal as well as il- 
legal. Studying hard to earn a degree in 
engineering or physics is less glamorous 
than producing spectacular explosions, 
but gets you farther in the long run. 
The first man to step out upon the 


surface of the moon will have a mas- 
ter’s degree, or its equivalent, in at 
least one science. 

Lecturing is not a one-way process. 
A good audience gives as well as takes, 
and often a remark will come from the 
floor which may throw a completely 
new light upon an idea which the 
speaker thought he had fully examined. 
This is an unexpected and welcome 





bonus, an additional satisfaction from 
establishing a lively rapport with your 
audience. The last time this happened 
to me, I was describing how future gen- 
erations would first explore the planets 
and with the tools of nuclear power 
shape them into homes for civilizations 
as unimagined today as the United 
States would have been to the men of 
the Middle Ages. The picture | painted 
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magic touch.” And here’s his recipe. 
FOO YOONG SHEA DAAHNt 
4 slices bacon, 2 tablesp. cut 


chopped ‘green onion 
Y% cup chopped 12 mushrooms, 
green pepper sliced 











A well aeasoned tnawellen’a 
guide to Tabanco 





After a dinner I'll always remember, my 
host introduced his chef, a courtly old 
man who has served his apprenticeship 
in the kitchens of the last empress. When 
I ee him on his Foo Yoong 


aahn —a sorcerer’s masterpiece— 
he replied with simple dignity, “Gracious 
sir, | cannot claim this honor. Your own 
native Tabasco gave my little omelet its 


Tabanes “ 
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1 cup cleaned 

raw shrimp 
2 teasp. Tabasco 
¥2 teasp. salt 


1% teasp. curry 
powder 
6 eggs, beaten 


Partially cook bacon; add next 4 ingredi- 
ents and half of Tabasco. Cover and cook 
over medium heat 5 minutes. 

While shrimp are cooking, add remaining 
Tabasco, salt and curry to beaten eggs. 
Prepare omelet. Fold omelet over shrimp 
mixture. 4 servings. 


TShrimp Omelet 





The feast that evening was 


receded by 
cocktails and Sun La Chu Chien, subtle 
hors d’oeuvres flavored with the mysteri- 
ous East . . . and Tabasco, too. 


SUN LA CHU CHIEN? 
Stir together in a saucepan 1 teaspoon 
cornstarch, 4% teaspoon ginger and 4% 
teaspoon salt. Add ¥ cup orange juice 





uid pepper seasoning that 
makes eating an adwentune 








concentrate, ¥% cup sherry, 1 tablespoon 
honey and 4% teaspoon Tabasco. Blend 
thoroughly and cook unti thickened, 
about 5 minutes. A delightful dip for 
strips of roast pork, served as an ap- 
petizer. About % cup. 

Sweet Sour Orange Sauce 


Your food needn’t be exotic for Tabasco 
magic to work. Try: 

« 3 drops on your breakfast eggs. 

* 4 drops in a glass of tomato juice. 
* 4 teasp. in a pint of mayonnaise. 


Miniature Bottle for 
use in these recipes: 
Send 10c to Tabasco, 
Dept.H-10, Avery Is- 
land, Louisiana, to 
cover handling. 








*Registered Trademark for 
Mciihenny Co. Pepper Sauce 
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of our descendants spreading out 
from their parent world clearly made 
a deep impression on one young lady 
in my audience. During the question 
period she rose to ask if I thought 
that earth would ever become a kind 
of ghost town. . . . Somehow this 
remark has haunted me ever since— 
perhaps because I have a feeling 
that one day it may come true. 

Another reaction | remember well 
was provoked in a New England col- 
lege by the remark with which I 
usually conclude my addresses to 
younger audiences. After giving 
them a provisional timetable for the 
rate of interplanetary exploration, 
I try to bring home what it will mean 
by this prophecy: “Many of you 
here in this room may have grand- 
children who will not be born on 
earth.” 

This exit line usually produces the 
desired impact, but in at least one 
case it failed entirely. One young 
aristocrat in the audience was heard 
to remark to his neighbor, with 
Olympian self-assurance, “My 
grandchildren will be born in Bos- 
ton.” 

This, needless to say, is not typi- 
cal of the rising generation’s re- 
sponse to the challenge of the fu- 
ture. I have lectured to tens of 
thousands of teen-agers, and the laws 


of chance make it virtually certain 
that many of them will play im- 
portant roles in the conquest of 
space. More than a few will one day 
walk upon the dusty surface of the 
moon, or later still hear the whistle 
of the thin Martian atmosphere 
building up outside the walls of their 
descending ship. And sometimes | 
wonder how often my words may 
have started men along paths that, 
twenty or thirty years from now, will 
lead them to strange and lonely 
deaths, far from their native world. 

For the freedom of the universe 
is the greatest prize which human 
hands have ever reached out to 
grasp; and like all prizes, money 
cannot purchase it. Perhaps it is as 
well that I cannot see the futures of 
those young explorers | unknow- 
ingly meet, and must scan their 
eager faces as vainly as did the poet 
A. E. Housman at Ludlow Fair. 
Like his Shropshire Lads of a van- 
ished century, many of today’s 
youth will never grow old, but will 
“carry back bright to the coiner the 
mintage of man.” 

They are the ones who will pay 
the price for the conquest of space— 
the price that will be remembered 
when the billions of dollars and 
rubles are meaningless entries in 


dusty ledgers. THE END 
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Q. “I understand that fliers can tune in on remarkable local weather reports. 
Is it possible for other sportsmen to receive these ?” 


® 


M.T., Baltimore 


@ The Civil Aeronautics Authority operates a network of 
weather navigation stations blanketing the U.S.A. For boat- 
men, fishermen, hunters, even picnickers, the service gives by far 
the best weather information on the air. 

The stations are on the 200-to-400-kilocycle band throughout 
the United States and its territories. Receiver sets available to 
5 the general public have not been capable of tuning in on this 
band. Now, however, there are at least three makes of portable 
radios on the market able to pick up this weather information. 

Day and night, this service is broadcast at quarter past and 
quarter to each hour. The station reports conditions as they 
were twenty minutes earlier, both locally and at eight or ten 
other stations in a 100-mile radius. In addition, stations located 
in cities with weather bureaus give forecasts and radar reports of 
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The state that feels 


it leads the Union in everything, 


except possibly in size, poses for two portraits at once: 


one of ts modern manners, 


chronicled in words of wonder by a discerning 


Trish novelist, and one of its living past, caught in a gallery 


of pictures that glow with beauty and nostalgia 


TEAAS 


bv Sean O'Faolain 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN LEWIS STAGE 


@ What does the average traveler expect of Texas? 
Not much in the way of joys and pleasures, if | may 
judge by the slightly astonished headline I once 
achieved in a Waco newspaper. It said: IRISHMAN 
HERE FOR PLEASURE! All I can say is that if tourists, 
native or foreign, do often visit Texas for any other 
reason than pleasure, it is very foolish of them. 

Still, | find it hard to blame them. Texas, in one 
way and another, has had a poor press, chiefly along 
the lines of: 


My grandfather lived in Texas, 

He couldn't write his name. 

He signed his checks with x’s 

But they were worth a helluvalot just 
the same. 


And we all know that Texans boast and brag from 
dawn to dark. I prefer to call it the Texan Flourish. 
Every yarn about Texas has to be taller than the 
last. Only yesterday a friend assured me on his 


Bible Belt oath that he once bought a bottle of 


whisky in Laredo marked Guaranteed Not More 
Than 6 Weeks Old. 


If the average stranger expects anything at all of 


Texas, he expects little more than emptiness, fat 
cattle, lean men, flat-chested women, oil derricks as 
thickly sown as pine plantations, and oil million- 
aires with more money than taste. He probably 
comes into the state from the east, from Shreveport, 
along Route 80. He plans a quick look at Dallas, 
chiefly because his wife wants to see the Neiman- 
Marcus store, and then drives as rapidly as he can 
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through Amarillo for an ungratefully rapid exit to 
Santa Fe. And we have to admit that as he races 
northwestward from Dallas and Fort Worth, over 
that level-to-barely-rolling treeless, birdless, sun- 
scorched, wind-torn, dusty land called the Pan- 
handle, he is not likely to find in nature a great deal 
to satisfy his eye or mind, unless he happens to be a 
man who loves expansive spaces of earth and air, 
stars at eye level and endless processions of little 
cloudlets which are not worth a damn to farmers 
longing for rain; or unless he is interested in such 
earthy treasures as fat stock, or green belts of wheat 
or oil or natural gas. No, this is not an exciting 
route; and those long, level, empty roads lure one 
on and on—out of Texas altogether. I am afraid 
most of us who have gone this way cheer with relief 
at the sight of the first New Mexican mesa. I confess 
that this was the sum of my own experience the first 
time I came here many years ago. 

It is not the best way (nor the right frame of mind) 
for an entry into Texas, or an exit out of it. I think 
we should come in from the extreme south- 
east, through the shadowy pines and rice fields 
behind the Gulf—come in, perhaps, across Town 
Bluff Lake, under the longleaf, the shortleaf and the 
loblolly pines, beside the Alabama-Coushatta In- 
dian reservation and that weird region called the 
Big Thicket, where wild grape and vines have made 
an almost impassable jungle, and so on down into 
Houston through the Sam Houston National Forest. 
Or we could take Route 87 by the woods and salt- 
marsh grasses of the coastal prairies of Jefferson 
and Chambers counties. Or, and this may be the 
best entry of all, we could drive due south for 350 


miles through Dallas, Continued on Page 36 








aiting for the remuda: While the horses picked for this day’s work 
are readied, cowboys of a large north Texas ranch gather at the gate, un- 
consciously composing a tableau of old-time Texas. In such men the real 
American West, now largely a legend elsewhere, survives with amazing au- 
thenticity. Their education nowadays, usually high-school, is somewhat 
better than before, and thanks to the Armed Forces the world outside their 


own is no longer a remote blank, yet they choose to live in the saddle 


as their fathers did, wearing the cowpoke’s traditional hat and devoting 


their days to horses, cattle and the lonely rewards of the open range. 











Continued from Page 34 Waco, Austin and 
San Antonio, more or less following the old 
Shawnee cattle trail. 

Then, at San Antone, as they call it (some say 
S’Antone), we might take a wide sweep through 
Corpus Christi on the Gulf, to see the great cattle 
ranches of the southern tip—the King Ranch is 
down here, a million acres of it. Then north and 
west up the Rio Grande, with its citrus orchards and 
green farmlands, and, higher up, its isolated, poorer, 
brush-covered Spanish-speaking regions like Zapata 
County, until the country begins to be cut by gorge 
and canyon and covered with mesquite, stunted 
oak, huisache, chaparral, and that pretty, silvery- 
gray shrub called cenizo, and scores more that | 
cannot name; until at last the land grows quite wild 
and mountainous beyond Big Bend National Park; 
and from there we go on to El Paso and out to the 
inevitable Santa Fe. 

Here we become aware of one of the main frus- 
trations of Texas—its size. For if we have followed 
this last route we shall have left out Houston, 
missed two thirds of the coast, ignored the whole 


east, and the whole of the vast region northwest of 


the balcones or balconies, as they call the great 
semicircular escarpment west of Waco, Austin and 
San Antonio. Yet immediately behind the balcones 
lies one of the most picturesque parts in the whole 


state, all of it simply crawling with the ghosts of 


cowboy tradition and early ranch history. | remem- 
ber how poignantly this hill country came to haunt 
Frank Dobie when he was teaching American his- 
tory at Cambridge University during the war. As he 
looked out over the fens at evening, and watched 
the Lincolnshires being herded into their stalls, he 
saw again the mirages, as it were, of tens of thou- 
sands of Longhorns striding out of the south, every 
spring, on their way up the long, long trail to Kansas 
and Montana, their spurred and jingling riders 
screwing up their already sun-buttoned eyes to peer 
through the dusted glare at far horizons. 


What can any traveler hope to do with a state of 


such ridiculously dropsical proportions? The place 
is bigger than France. It is nearly three times the 
size of Scotland, Wales and England put together. 
It has the supreme impertinence to be eight times 
the size of Ireland. Indeed, | wonder whether it 
isn’t, after all, something of a frustration for Texans 
themselves to live cooped up inside 170,000,000 
acres of state; a prison composed of 254 counties, of 
which nobody can ever hope to know intimately 
more than half a dozen? For vastness, also, can be 
a prison. 

Mayor Bob Thornton of Dallas once said to me, 
“This isn’t a state—it’s an empire,” and the flourish 
of it was magnificently Texan; but I gathered that 
it must be very bothersome to feel ‘hat you are 
living in an empire when you are < .ually living in 
one-forty-ninth part of a nation—and when, damn 
it, nothing would satisfy the nation but to add as 
the forty-ninth state a chunk of land even bigger 
than Texas. People Continued on Page 38 
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__daw of the West: Death fashions a still life in the Boot Hill cemetery 
at Old Tascosa, a Texas Panhandle town that mushroomed in 1876 and en- 
joyed a dozen rip-roaring years as the “Cowboy Capital of the Plains,” 
featuring the only likker-and-ladies diversions within a hundred miles. 
In such an untamed context, the six-shooter, the Winchester rifle, the 
Arkansas “toothpick,” the derringer and the bullwhip seem more appropri- 
ate than grim. The tombstone tells the loser’s side: it memorializes one Ed 
Chilton, twenty-one, who went rampaging with his fellow hands of the LS 
ranch, aiming to clean out smaller ranchers, and stopped his share of lead. 
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-anhandle hideout: Palo Duro Canyon, carved by the muddy Red River, 
makes a great twisting gash in the Cap Rock escarpment, where the Central 
Plains give way to the dramatic Staked Plains of the western Panhandle. 
Here, long ago, the far-roaming Comanches pitched their camp in winter, 
the rugged terrain providing natural defense against all enemies. Here, 
too, Mexican bandits and American cattle rustlers found convenient haven 
between forays, holing up in out-of-the-way draws and gullies. Now Texas 
has preserved part of the scenic area in the 15,000-acre Palo Duro Canyon 
State Park, a riding and camping resort thirty minutes from Amarillo. 
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Continued from Page 36 sometimes say, 
irritably, that Texans are too big for their boots; 
perhaps the truth is that they are? ! swear that this 
alleged Texan bragging—in so far as it has any real 
existence outside of joke books—is nothing but a 
sob for the lost lone star, a psychological compensa- 
tion for lost national glory. As a member of a race 
which is not incapable of an occasional flourish, 
I know the disease very well. 

Still, vastness is not without its virtues, such as 
widespread variety, dramatic contrasts, strange con- 
tradictions. In climate, for instance. Within thirty- 
six hours one could fly, to Dallas from the hot sun 
of Los Angeles to find that bitter sleet, snow. and 
rain, driving before a savage northwester, have 
shrouded the city in whiteness, covered every twig 
with hoarfrost, bent every birch into a grounded 
hoop; and then go on to find Waco wrapped in a 
low-lying fog from the Gulf; then come down 
through drizzling rain into a shivering Houston, and 
there, the next morning, have to fling open the 
windows and switch on the Oriental punkah in the 
ceiling to kill the exhausting heat crawling in from 
the sea at a humid 70°. Brownsville, at the mouth of 
the Rio Grande, can be subtropical; El Paso, dry as 
a bone; and [I remember Lev Aronson, that excel- 
lent first cellist of the Dallas Symphony, telling me 
that the orchestra once had to play with their 
jackets off in Beaumont, east of Houston, in the 
merry month of March. The ideal months to travel 
here are April and May, and again in October and 
November. 

Do Texans realize this vast variety of their state? 
I have a suspicion that they do not. I recall that 
impressive little chat | had one dull morning at 
Waco airport: 

Me: (With Old World pessimism) That ceiling 
looks pretty low. Think we'll take off on time? 

He: (With New World optimism) Of course we'll 
take off on time! 

Me: You never know. Planes don’t always. 

He: Planes a/ways take off on time from Waco. 
This ‘is one of the safest and surest airports in the 
state of Texas 

What impressed me about this brief snatch was 
that it never occurred to this good citizen that be- 
fore a plane can take off from one part of Texas it 
has to come in from some other part. In fact we 
had to wait an hour for our connection. It is a com- 
mon jibe at Texans that they do not recognize the 
rest of the Union; in my observation Texans often 
don’t recognize the rest of Texas. It is just too big. 

So big, indeed, that changes in its landscape 
seem to occur insidiously. When, for instance, we 
drive west across the state we hardly notice the 
flatness beginning to acquire a faint roll like a swell- 
ing sea; that what was the green of the corn is now 
the green of ricefields (Texas and Louisiana are the 
two greatest rice states in the United States); that 
the tall trees are now not pines but oaks; that the 
oaks grow more small and stunted as the tall gums 
and the myrtles fade behind. Bit by bit we become 
aware of mesquite or cactus. Then that pallid grass, 
so affectingly pensive in the evening light of sum- 
mer, or when winter mists it lightly, blends into 
coffee-colored, into sun-browned, into hard, black 
knobbly land where the little trees look like tethered 
black ponies. There is less cotton and more cattle— 
from the university tower at Austin one can see 
cotton to the east and cattle to the west. There are 
fewer fans, goatees, Negroes in old straw hats, 
louvered doors, fewer hotels with marble floors, 
fewer cloves in the hams or lobsters on the menu, 
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more high-heeled boots, more white hats, more 
dust, more rodeos. 

West of San Antone we are in game country 
among accumulating hills, all cedar-darkened and 
laurel-sheened. The creeks grow dry. White stones 
glare. The sky grows more merciless as the land 
grows more arid. But now we can bear it better be- 
cause we breathe more easily as the land rises. 
Whereas at Austin we were only 650 feet above sea 
level, we find at Amarillo that we are 3600 feet up. 
Guadalupe Peak, if we should go that way, soars 
8000 feet above the waters of the Gulf. All these 
changes develop slowly in an 800-mile drive. 

Nature here is endlessly inventive. Even if one 
has no special interest in farming or folklore, bird 
life or plant life, Texas instantaneously evokes one’s 
curiosity about such things and keeps it on the 
alert: as when we discover, for example, that the 
political, social and even military history of Texas 
has grown with the very grass—the food of the bison 
on whose flesh the original nomad Comanches and 
Apaches lived—and that in the end the Indians 
were beaten out of their sheltering plains and hills 
not by rifles turned against them but against the 
wandering buffalo. It was with the decimation of 
the buffalo that the Indian menace began to wilt and 
old strong points like Fort Griffin became ghost 
towns, their work done. But empires fade and grass 
still grows. It went on nourishing those later 
ruminants of the prairies, the Longhorns of the 
great ranches. 

Underground in Texas there is great wealth; 
underfoot there is also great wealth. The Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas has estimated 
that the state’s grasslands carry some 7,500,000 
range cattle, 6,500,000 sheep and 2,500,000 goats. 

I am a complete dilettante in plant lore, but in 
Texas I found myself fascinated by the subject, es- 
pecially by the cacti. They are at their best across 
the Pecos River—its crescent encloses the rough 
country between Big Bend and El Paso. Some of 
the plants rise to six feet; some, the so-called globose 
type, spread three feet. All blossom tenderly—a rare 
sight for us Europeans—though some briefly and 
pathetically, dying, after so hard a life, so long a 
labor, within three short hours. I was delighted to 
lay eyes at last on the maguey. I could have drawn 
the maguey for you (and so could many inhabitants 
of northern Europe) at the age of seven: you find it 
all over our seaside parks—in green-painted cast 
iron! It is a sort of agave, something like the aloe, 
and of remarkable beauty. But, as for color, there 
must be several thousands of native flowers in this 
state whose dun soil, in its proper seasons, blossoms 
in acres upon acres of radiant hues. So much for the 
travelers who suppose Texas to be just one vast, 
blank, gray, dusty, monotonous state of uniformity. 


The human surprises are just as varied. I recall 
my visit to Waco, where I had gone to look at Paul 
Baker’s brilliant experimental theater (is there an- 
other like it in the United States, or even in Europe 
outside of Paris?). Within two hours on the campus 
I was informed that this daring venture is part of a 
Baptist-controlled university so conservative that it 
conferred an honorary degree on Harry Truman in 
absentia because he was known to take a drink 
occasionally; that no alcoholic drink could be 
bought openly in the town, other than watery beer; 
that to get hard liquor all one has to do is to drive 
a couple of miles into the next county; that any 
doctor could, in any 
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ae Colorful and aristocratic, Don Fidel Urrutia poses astride 
his Arab-blooded mount beside the Rio Grande, evoking the days when the 
American Southwest belonged to Mexico and patrones of Spanish blood 
held sway over what is now Texas. Sefor Urrutia continues the tradition by 
being a leading rancher in the El Paso area and also by his active role 
in the Associacion de Charros, a proud Mexican organization of landed 
gentlemen and daredevil horsemen. Here he wears the working outfit of 
the charro, including a flashy outsized sombrero—a true south-of-the- 
border figure on a bank of the river which at one time divided enemies. 








Continued from Page 38 case, prescribe a 
half dozen highballs for me if I really wanted them; 
that gambling is outlawed, as everywhere else in 
Texas, but that about twenty miles away first-class 
cockfights are held regularly, and I am sure that 
nobody imagines that nobody bets at cockfighting; 
that up to a little time ago, girl students on the 
University campus were not allowed to smoke or 
use makeup; and that I could buy the most sexy 
magazines at any drugstore. I may add that in this 
same Waco one may find 122 churches representing 
twenty-two different sects—a higher proportion 
between pastors and population than in Roman 
Catholic Ireland. 

How can any place be so liberal in some things 
(most Baptist clergymen are against segregation) 
and so narrow-minded in others? | asked this ques- 
tion a score of times in Texas, and the nearest to a 
sensible answer came to me one night in talk with a 
wealthy oilman from San Patricio county—he was 
of Irish descent and a Roman Catholic. He said, “It 
all depends on the way you look at the world. In 
the Bible Belt the great idea is to prove to the good 
Lord by your strict behavior in this wicked world 
that you are worthy of enjoying the next. But this 
is God’s good world. After all, He made it! Why 
can’t we go ahead and enjoy the fruits of it? Within 
reason, of course. Another glass?” | am happy to 
say that distilled spirits are legal in Saint Patrick's 
county. 

The fact that there is no such thing as a “‘typical” 
Texan was one of the big problems that faced 
George Stevens when he was making the motion 
picture of Edna Ferber’s Giant. After he had spent 
some two years preparing for the picture he suddenly 
realized that he did not know and could not know 
what a typical Texan looks like. He did a clever 
and wise thing. He presented Ed Bearden of South- 
ern Methodist University with character sketches of 
Bick, Leslie, Old Polo, Jett Rink, Uncle Bawley, and 
so on, and asked him to depict faces that would be 
true both to the characters and to the state. Mean- 
ing that every Texan is a different Texan. Whence, 
then, comes the popular idea of Texas and the 
Texans? For that matter, whence comes the popular 
idea of Ireland and the Irish, or the popular Euro- 
pean, or even Asiatic, idea of America and the 
Americans? They all come from stage types often 
created by the very people who complain most 
bitterly when these caricatures are accepted as 
genuine portraits. Before me I have three books, 
purchased respectively in San Antone, Austin and 
Houston. They are entitled, Ta// Talk From Texas, 
Texas—Proud and Loud and For God and Texas. 
These are Texas disseminating the popular legend. 
I have imitation dollar bills, “‘*Made in Texas,” ten 
times the size of normal bills. | have Texan post 
cards six times the usual size, satirizing Texas brag- 
gery with captions like “Here Lies Texas.” 

The whole thing is corny humor, and it collapses 
when one thinks of Texans one likes—artists or 
writers Continued on Page 43 
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dt big sky: The heavens and the plains stretch endlessly in King 
county, in the northern part of Texas, where the 6666 ranch covers 325 
square miles. Here the hands show up for the “‘noonin’ *’—a rib-sticking 
menu of steak, potatoes, beans, fried pies aiid coffee dished up from the 
bountiful chuck wagon, which further mothers its brood with shaded cots 
for a siesta in the 115°-plus heat. This is range life as it has been lived 
from the beginning; as the afternoon cools, the men will go back to their 
month-long job, which is to round up and count the cattle, doctor them 
if necessary, and then drive the herd to higher pasture for the summer. 


in big land: A flock of Rambouillet sheep looks small against the 
vast uplands of the Davis Mountains, in westernmost Texas. The scene is 
on the Poor Farm ranch, owned by Clay Espey, and his sheepmen have just 
sheared the animals and are about to move them to the grazing grounds. 
This is a peaceful operation nowadays, with the range fenced in and the 
ancient shooting feud between sheepmen and cattlemen a thing of the past, 
but some hostility persists between the keepers of the two kinds of live- 
stock. Espey, a wise rancher, raises both, often reserving his rougher, 
rockier terrain for sheep, which can thrive where cattle would starve. 
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ff to the Lord’s work: Bible in hand and bedroll in the wagon, “*Mr. 
Joe” M. Evans, of El Paso, relives the old-style trek to a Cowboy Camp 
religious meeting, which he has attended zealously for sixty-seven years. 


The devout pioneer came to Texas with his father in 1884, recalls travel- 
ing in buckboard caravans with as many as 200 cowboys, ranchers, wives 
and children, all bound for the campgrounds in Skillman’s Grove, in the 
Davis Mountains. Then, as now, they met for a solid week of worship. 
Last year Mr. Joe, who is widely known as a lay preacher, was named the 
State’s outstanding Christian layman by the Texas Council of Churches. 








Continued from Page 40 like J. Frank 
Dobie, Lon Tinkle, Dave Westheimer, Dillon 
Anderson, Art Coleman of the San Antonio Express, 
George Fuermann of the Houston Post, public men 
like John Rice, manager of the Negro chamber of 
commerce in Dallas, O’Neil Ford of San Antonio, 
one of Texas’ most distinguished architects, Lee 
Malone of the Houston Museum of Art, an oil 
millionaire and his beautiful wife, a cattleman, a 
cowboy, a musician, a lawyer, a professor, a man- 
nequin, a banker . . . the list is endless. They are 
typical of nothing. If I may use old-fashioned words, 
they are just ladies and gentlemen. 


In Texas I find that it is wiser to measure matters 
by years rather than by miles. To give a simple in- 
stance, Fort Worth and Dallas are only thirty-two 
miles apart; each has its own meed of modernity, 
but essentially Dallas is much more modern, and far 
less traditional in the Texan sense, chiefly because it 
is a big mercantile and banking center, whereas 
Fort Worth is essentially the headquarters for the 
West Texas cattle industry. The one is as self- 
consciously culture-minded as the other is proudly 
cattle-minded—famous for the splendid Holsteins 
and Jerseys that have made Tarrant county one of 
the best dairy counties in Texas. If these two cities 
were not divided by many generations in their out- 
look, one would not find in Dallas one of the best 
symphonies west of the Mississippi, under the baton 
of Walter Hendl; one of the best literary critics, 
Lon Tinkle, of Southern Methodist University; one 
of the best newspapers, the Dallas News; a lively 
theater (Paul Baker of Baylor University has recently 
been put in charge of a new theater in Dallas); a 
fine periodical, The Southwest Review; first-rate 
bookshops; and, most surprising and welcome of 
all, a wonderful restaurant, La Vieille Varsovie, 
which truly ranks among the best in the United 
States; and every woman in America knows that 
one corner of Dallas, Neiman-Marcus’s famous 
store, is forever Fifth Avenue. 

The distance between Houston and San Antonio 
divides them by a bare two hundred miles; there 
is an age of difference between them in tempera- 
ment. San Antonio is far older, of course—it was 
first visited by the Spanish in 1691—but it is also 
the nearest large city to the Mexican border, and 
hence more cosmopolitan, with a soothing Latin 
tempo. My own first impression of this charming 
city was that it was too good to be true; which 
meant that I feared I was being delighted by charms 
that, as they were the more familiar to me as a 
European, were thereby the less Texan—and after 
all I was in search of Texas. My lasting impression 
of San Antonio is a blend of envy and happy recol- 
lection; I leave it to Texans to decide how Texan 
they consider a city which offered me Italian grand 
opera, a symphony, affecting and sometimes lovely 
18th Century Spanish missions; and another wel- 
come restaurant, La Louisiane, allegedly French but 
more inclined, I thought, to serve Creole and 
Mexican food. 

I still feel the general ambiance of San Antonio’s 
picturesque Southern detail; see the rotting, green, 
sunshot, semitranslucent banana leaves, the light, 
delicate greenery trailing over old ironwork bal- 
conies, the tall palms, the large, cool, dim lobbies 
with marble floors like Italian houses, the mag- 
nolia, redbud, persimmon, //uvia d’ oro. | respond 
again to their colors, their scent, their tropical sug- 
gestion. I feel the dark skins, hear the foreign words, 


taste the foreign food, remember the blend of 
Southern feeling and Northern conscience, as evi- 
dent in the Church festivals, as in the double feature 
I saw at a neighborhood cinema in the Latin 
Quarter—The Blood of Jesus and The Last of the 
Desperadoes. \ relax in the memory of the slow, 
sleepy, sun-drowsed tempo broken suddenly by 
noisy fiesta gaiety. | could go on and on, nostal- 
gically. This is, to me, the most affecting town in 
Texas. 

Drive on from there to Houston. What a leap in 
time! Houston is now the second-ranking port in the 
United States in point of movement of tonnage, rich 
in industries of every kind; busy, noisy, grinding 
away down by the ship channel and the turnabout 
like some dockside corner of Marseilles; inhabited 
by a great many people of wealth (“The residential 
part of Houston,” says a folder, “now has over 
One Thousand millionaires”); and inhabited also 
by many people of taste. It possesses one of the 
most gracious residential suburbs in America; it has 
an excellent symphony, under Stokowski’s baton; 
fine bookshops; a lavishly endowed Museum of 
Fine Arts; a passable restaurant or two; good 
clubs—the Petroleum, the Coronado, the Tejas. 

Yet Houston is so very raw and recent, and in 
such a hurry, that while most of it has outrun its 
own past, much of it has not yet caught up with its 
own future. Its taxis are musty. Its hotels are un- 
admirable. Its press is away back. Its business center 
looks as if some superbillionaire had mail-ordered 
a dozen blocks of Manhattan C.O.D., to be dumped 
down among the old tin cans and slithering water 
rats of what once was Buffalo Bayou and now is the 
ship channel—where one sees masts and funnels 
teeming day and night. To say, then, that San 
Antonio and Houston are two hundred miles apart 
is to say nothing. They are two hundred years 
divided, at the very least. 

Not, I hasten to say, that Houston is not an 
enormously exciting town with its own bizarre 
beauty. I remember vividly its brief streets of 
skyscrapers, so often crowned by clouds, ending as 
abruptly as if cut off by an ax. They gave me the 
sensation that this is a rapidly built and still un- 
finished city, and therefore a city gambling with 
time. I watched the evening skies from one of those 
high rooftops—the Gulf’s gay sunset pink, ebbing 
faster and faster into a deeper blush and then into 
a sullen, sultry, stormy, dusky sea that suddenly 
vanishes completely, and one’s eyes are drawn to 
the Manhattan lights of the city twinkling at one’s 
feet. | remember those dramatic skies because they 
seemed to me to match this drama of the city’s 
growth, and even of the growth of the whole state. 

Houston is the natural dynamo and powerhouse 
of Texas. One cannot miss, immediately one arrives 
here, a sense of drive and competition that one get 
nowhere else in the state. People move faster. You 
get a feeling that everybody is at least vicariously 
involved in the breakneck speed of the city’s suc- 
cess, getting a kick by proxy out of the pervasive 
atmosphere of a gold-rush gamble. 

I remember how entertained I was by the old taxi 
driver who acted as my native guide down to 
Galveston. He rolled out names to me as if they 
were dice, not men, assuming that every stranger 
must know all about the Cullens and the Joneses. | 
would say, ““‘Do you mean Jesse Jones?” Or, ““What 
was the history of this Cullen you are speaking 
about?” In his wonderful Texas drawl, like an 
expiring concertina with a hole in it, my driver 
would merely say, “Jesse Jones started working for 
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eight Ducks a month and made six hundred mil- 
lion”; or, “Cullen sigied a check for fifty million for 
the University of Texas,” just as if he were saying, 
“And then Aladdin got hold of an old magic lamp 
and ——”’ Or he would point to some store, or fac- 
tory and say, ““Schlumberger’s! That’s a big outfit! 
What do they do? I dunno! But, hell, ain’t it big?” 
And so on to more true fairy tales about this last 
get-rich-quick cor>:r of America outside the 
uranium fields of Utah. 

The things that-gave me most pleasure here were 
to find that from as near as Eagle Lake, sixty-five 
miles away, you can bring into the streets of Hous- 
ton quails, pheasants, pigeons, ducks; or to hear a 
youth of about twenty saying, as we looked at a 
dirty, built-around bit of bayou not three minutes 
from my hotel, “I used to swim here when I was a 
kid,” as if he were an ancient-of-days remembering 
woodland ponds fifty miles out of town some seventy 
years ago; or, driving out past wonderful homes— 
pillared, snow-white, old Spanish, colonial style or 
modernissimo—set among mossed trees and well- 
watered lawns, hearing a friend driver saying, “*So- 
and-so lives there; so-and-so lives here,” just as in 
Beverly Hills one is shown the palazzi of movie 
stars. The whole place is as intimate as a country 
town crackling and sputtering with the latest gossip, 
though. built to the proportions and with the 
amenities of a metropolis. 

I recall the chat I had one evening about this 
with an elderly gentleman smoking a cigarillo in 
the lobby of my hotel; and especially his reply when 
I asked, “‘Austin, San Antone, Dallas, Houston— 
which would you live in if you had to choose?” 

““Here—if I could make a couple of little changes.” 

“Such as?” 

“Well, I'd put Houston where San Antone is, for 
the sake of the climate. I think I'd move the capital 
down from Austin. I'd like to see the Neiman- 
Marcus store transferred from Dallas, and there’s 
a mighty good restaurant up there that I'd like to 
have near at hand. I'd install a good theater, a 
livelier newspaper, a few first-class hotels, a bigger 
airport, more public parks, a race track and a cou- 
ple of drinking night clubs with gals. Otherwise 
Houston’s perfect.” 

I still do not know if he meant it. Texas humor is 
as dry as most of Texas. 


No stereotyped Texan, then. No monolithic 
Texas. Rather, a Texas full of variety, contradic- 
tions, idiosyncrasies. But we also find ourselves 
aware of change inside tradition. There are plenty 
of Texans who fear that their state is developing too 
fast, outrunning itself, losing touch more and more 
every year with its own traditional values. To those 
Texans, represented by long-memoried men like 
Bill Kittrell of Dallas or Dobie of Austin, the sym- 
bol of the old true Texan tradition is the remote 
cowboy and vaquero with his lonely, passionate, 
arrogant rejection of Continued on Page 46 
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eamwork: A roundup through the brush country of the Texas 
uplands ,where the undergrowth is thick, calls for alertness and skilled co- 
operation by all hands. The detail of cowpokes shown here is employed by 
the modern 6666 ranch, and their charges are a thriving herd of white-faced 
Herefords, but the rugged terrain has not changed in the last century, 
and the hard, tough riding necessary to gather and keep the cattle to- 
gether is still the same as in the old days, when the famous Longhorns, 
now almost extinct, were driven from Texas to the nation’s beef markets. 
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k_Jolo: A lone cowboy comes round one of the Monahans Sandhills, a 
state park just east of the Pecos River, his horse leaving fresh, ephemeral 
hoofprints in the shifting sands which stretch for 100 miles in Texas 
and New Mexico. More permanent, in a way, and certainly a more gripping 
sight in these barrens, are the objects that have worked their way to the 
surface of the dune: the sun-charred remains of a Spanish saddle, pack 
rack and coffee pot—reminders of the many explorers, cavalry parties and 
immigrant wagon trains of long ago that found a gritty graveyard here. 
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Continued from Page 44 the ways of the 
busy world. The frontier, the ranches, the prairies, 
the dusty trails, the wide spaces under the lofty 
stars, the unending struggle between man and na- 
ture have here bred a stubborn individualism, an ad- 
miration for every kind of personal skill, self-reli- 
ance, independence and unconventionality, bred 
their own tempo, their own humor, their own hero- 
ism. They have bred a real culture in T. S. Eliot’s 
definition of the word—i.e., a complete life mode; 
not something to be hung on the wall like a picture or 
an antique, but life as it is lived, fully and skillfully. 

Within that old frontier way of life men could 
enjoy the luxury of being persons; they could be 
different; they did not have to be buttons out of a 
button mold. They were sometimes interesting, 
sometimes what we call colorful, sometimes gaudy, 
and on special occasions they could perform ges- 
tures splendid enough for an old saga. To return to 
this old matter of the Texan Flourish, I should like 
to gecall my favorite instance. During the wartime 
landings in Sicily a rangy Texan stood in the prow 
of a landing craft watching his first European beach 
come nearer and nearer. As the boat grounded he 


lifted his fist and flung out on the beach a lump of 


earth he had brought with him all the way from 
America, shouting, “Come on, boys! That’s a fist- 
ful of Texas!” It takes a hundred years of frontier 
tradition to produce that kind of heroic gesture. 

The main enemy of the old ways is urbanization 
and industrialization. For over a generation now, 
the big ranches have been disintegrating. There 
must be many reasons for this. but one all-too- 
obvious reason is the old lure of the city’s lights. 
Few of the famous big ranches of the northwest now 
remain intact. The Pitchfork, the Waggoner, and 
the 6666 are still there, but it is characteristic that 
in 1951 the Matador, originally founded in 1878, 
was sold by its Scottish owners and has since been 
broken up. Only the other day old Bob Thornton, 
as traditional a figure as one could hope to find, 
ranch-born in 1884, said it all to me in two sen- 
tences: ““The country around here has now lost 
twenty-five per cent of its population to the city”; 
and he groaned, almost in the same breath: “My 
boyhood is fiction to my boys!” He was saying, in 
effect, that the more American Texas becomes, the 
less Texan it remains. 

But Texas isn’t just an old clock crunching away 
on a log-cabin wall. It is a living organism. It has 
to grow and develop and adapt itself. Unhappily, 


adaptability is not one of the strong points of 


Texans. They look on innovations with a highly 
suspicious eye. A slight illustration of this appeared 
not long ago in the Dallas News, anent a meeting 
of the Confrérie des Chevaliers du Tastevin in Stan 
Slawik’s Vieille Varsovie restaurant. The writer 
sadly recalled the time when such foreign whimsies 
as wine tasters and chevaliers and Caviar de Beluga 
would have frightened the lives out of the brave 
boys who rode the caboose to Kansas City with the 
cattle cars, for whom beef was beef and food just 
something that stuck to a man’s ribs. It was all said 
in good fun, but there was, between the lines, a hint 
that Texas was going to hell hand over fist and that 
if people did not take care, cowboys would soon 
be starting every meal with caviar and ending it 
with vintage port; together with a little suggestion, 
too, that all this wine-tasting stuff was an un-Texan, 
not to say an un-American, activity. 

A more serious illustration of Texan conserva- 
tism is the way in which the liquor laws are handled. 
lhe state is dry or wet by local option. Most of it, by 
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area, is bone dry. But most of its population lives in 
wet or anyway in damp areas. There is neither 
rhyme, reason, system nor understanding about 
this wet-and-dry map of Texas. 

I can best illustrate the erratic way the thing 
works by comparing the behavior of two average 
and fairly similar counties: Gregg county in the 
east and Scurry county directly on a line with it 
in the west. Gregg is surrounded by more than a 
score of bone-dry counties; that it is nevertheless 
partly wet is not, however, due to the fact that it is 
highly industrialized and urbanized, with the great- 
est oil production of any county in the state, but 
that the county began to develop this modern 
economy—after being purely agricultural for all its 
earlier life—as far back as a quarter of a century 
ago. Scurry county is likewise surrounded by scores 
of bone-dry counties; it was by 1954 figures (the 
most recent available) the fourth-greatest oil- 
producing county, with reserves estimated at be- 
tween a billion and five billion barrels, so that it is 
only a little less industrialized and urbanized than 
Gregg county. But Scurry is still bone-dry, the 
reason being that oil was not discovered here in any 
quantity until 1948. When Texas is as old in 
wealth and sin as Gregg, perhaps even before then, 
one may expect to be able to drink a glass of beer 
with one’s dinner anywhere in the state. 

The basic thing behind this peculiar behavior is, 
no doubt, the tussle between the churches and liberal 
opinion. We are in the Bible Belt down here. I have 
mentioned the town of Waco and its high proportion 
between pastors and population. This can only 
mean that practically all its 85,000 people—includ- 
ing women, children, babies and the infirm—go 
regularly to church and are well attended to by 
churchmen between Sunday and Sunday. This is 
why, in this same Waco, in one of those cafés where 
one may have a beer with food, I noticed that my 
beer always came in the glass; and why, on looking 
around one night, I saw that every other client 
drinking beer had his drink brought without the 
bottle. A trivial detail? It is a tribute to the power 
of the dominant church in Texas. It means that it 
pays economically as well as spiritually to be ortho- 
dox in Texas. As a lawyer in Austin said to me, “One 
is easily corrupted into conformity.” 

But surely the old frontier-pioneer values were 
not shaped in this way? They were humane and 
humanist values, fashioned by men and women 
giving simple, perhaps even crude, but always posi- 
tive answers to the positive challenges of the frontier 
way of life. No church can replace positive re- 
sponses by negative interdictions. What bids fair to 
replace the old ways, in practice, is what one can 
only call civic spirit. So, not too long ago, I noted 
that 152 churches of the Baptist Association were 
organizing to work with the law-enforcement 
agencies on the problem of juvenile delinquency. 
The Baptist Church can be dynamic in other ways, 
too—creating a liberal atmosphere of opinion on 
the Negro problem, or sending young missioners 
off to places like Burma and Africa to work for 
God, or organizing charities on a big scale, or, as we 
saw in Waco, founding great educational institu- 
tions. All this strikes home as a more creative ap- 
proach to goodness than the old-fashioned hot- 
gospeling, drum-beating, squeezebox-and-banjo- 
playing, nostrum-selling revivalist campaigns (From 
Dixieland to Canaan’s Land) that one still sees 
marching across the state, offering noisily to “de- 
liver all from sin, sickness, disease, poverty, doubt 
and fear.”’ As Josephine Continued on Page 48 
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H beware: The sheriff is still the law in Texas; 254 of them 
police the state, one for each county. Here Robert Koonce, sheriff of 
Kent county, poses by the jailhouse in Clairemont, the old county seat; 
the four-cell structure is abandoned now, but local law enforcement car- 
ries on in the style of Western fiction. Sheriff Koonce and his deputy 
still track down an occasional rustler, pursuing him through the county’s 
901 square miles with horse, pistol and knowledge of human nature, and 
only in a rare emergency do they find it necessary to call in the Texas 
Rangers or one of the detectives retained by the Cattlemen’s Association. 








Continued from Page 46 Pinckney drily said— 
and we have to admit that she said it quite a while 
ago now—*Victorian ways have survived some- 
what beyond their appointed timein the Bible Belt.” 

The future of Texas is with the larger cities. How 
strange and difficult and exciting their role is struck 
me forcibly one night in Dallas. I was at the sym- 
phony, for the Magic Flute overture, a Scherzo by 
Mendelssohn and Schubert's Fifth Symphony. It was 
a bitter night, wet, sleety, uncomfortable, so that the 
auditorium was half empty. The conductor, Walter 
Hendl, sensing that the atmosphere was more inti- 
mate than usual, dropped all formality and chatted 
with us from the podium after each item, reminiscing 
about his student days in Vienna and that city’s 
close associations with Mozart and Mendelssohn. 
He was so informal that after the lively Scherzo he 
said: “Let’s doit again for fun in double-quick time!”’ 

It was a charming idea but as I relaxed, like every- 
body else, to enjoy the lovely, skittering music, I 
could not help thinking of the wind blowing across 
the Panhandle, down the cold, high, treeless plains, 
the drying creeks, the deep canyons, down over the 
rolling prairies. Every wire fence, | thought, would 
be netted with icicles in the morning, and if there 
were cattle out, their rumps would be to the wind 
and their fur blown rough. Certainly Mendelssohn 
never dreamed of so sophisticated a setting for his 
Scherzo as this auditorium. I wondered if there had 
been anything like it since Sarah Bernhardt played in 
L’Aigion in a Texan tent for far-riding cowboys. 

But when I came out from the symphony I found 
I could not buy mea hot toddy in the bars of proper 
Dallas, where the customer must provide his own 
liquor, and in the bar where I consoled myself with 
beer there was a young man blind drunk—from,, I pre- 
sumed, raw whisky. He was one of those lean young 
men, beautifully without hips, not a waste shred of 
flesh on his bones, in jeans, high-heeled boots, a 
cowboy hat on his poll—there was a rodeo at Fort 
Worth that week. For a boring while he kept appeal- 
ing amorously to the girl behind the bar. Then— 
and I know it sounds too hackneyed to be true, but 
it is what happened—he began to part croon, part 
groan, in a rather fine tenor voice, the cowboy bal- 
lad that all the world knows, Home on the Range: 


Where the graceful white swan 
Goes gliding along 
Like a maid in a heavenly dream. . . 


Outside, the rain went skittering against the win- 
dows, like the Mendelssohn Scherzo. The wind from 
the prairies blew it down the street. 

“So?” I said to myself, as I got up and walked 
out, head down against the wind. “So this is Texas.” 

I might have had more sense. What snap judg- 
ment is ever worth its own breath? This tussle be- 
tween past and present, tradition and innovation, 
the old and the new, is not confined to Texas. I know 
now that “this” is not Texas. But it is America. 
Has Texas at last joined the Union? THE END 
For “Notes on Texas” see page 114. 
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ocial center: Two cowboys with time on their hands watch a third 
arrive on horseback at the supply house in Guthrie, Texas, which is not 
only the headquarters of the 6666 ranch but also the seat of King county— 
a rectangle containing 944 square miles of plains and roughly as many 
people. A far cry from the modern supermarket, this general store is never- 
theless no mere anachronism; in fact, it is a focal point in the life of 
ranch hands, who come here to replenish their supplies or kill some 
hours in conversation. “Public Welcome,” says the lettering on the wall, 
in old-fashioned commercial courtesy, but most of the patrons wear chaps. 


cowboy’s day begins: The sun is just over the horizon, making the 
horses’ legs cast spindly shadows in the dust of the corral, when a cow- 
boy comes out of the saddle shed, ready to choose and rig his mount for 
the morning. He works for the Reynolds Cattle Company in West Texas’ 
Jeff Davis county, and this is the outfit’s Rock Pile Camp in the moun- 
tains. His job is to tend the cattle grazing within riding distance of the 
camp, and in a day’s work he may come back for a second or even a 
third horse, to keep them from tiring. Livestock is his life, and though 
it may not occur to him, he does his dusty bit to keep Texas as it was. 
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Do memories of your college fraternity days fill you with nostalgia? 


Do you still greet brothers with the secret grip? Was your “house” 


your mother-away-from-home? Would you do it again? In short... 


Are Fraternities Necessary? 


@ “Neither a borrower nor a lender be” was 
one of the canons of my fraternity. Still, from 
that great grab bag of communal living that 
was my fraternity house, I emerged, upon 
graduation, with several articles of dubious 
ownership—a single white athletic sock, a 
pitch pipe, a size seventeen-and-a-half shirt, an 
ash tray monogrammed H, two towels, one 
marked Gymnasium and the other marked 
Hotel Meurice, Paris, and a copy of the official 
fraternity pledge training book marked Do 
NOT REMOVE FROM LIBRARY. 

I rediscovered this little volume the other 
day and read, “Your fraternity chapter will be 
your home; for four years it will take the place 
of parents, and, as its mysteries and ideals are 
unfolded to you, it will come to occupy a place 
of unequaled importance in your heart.” I was 
swept back into the world of seal and ritual, 
songs, badges, official flowers, colors, calls and 
whistles, flags and mottoes, secret vows and 
handshakes. And I decided to visit this world 
again to see what had happened to it since I 
left it. 

The house that was my home for four years 
at Williams College, and that took the place of 
my parents during that time, was a square, 
solid, unpretentious red-brick building. It had 
two and a half floors in varying states of dis- 
repair caused by the fifty-odd pairs of feet that 
tramped in and out each day. On the first floor 
there werea living room, a library, a sun porch, 
dining room, kitchen and a telephone room. 
The walls of the last were inscribed with the 
names and telephone numbers of young ladies 
from Smith, Vassar, Wellesley and Mount 
Holyoke, along with pertinent statistics, com- 
ments, warnings and endorsements. The upper 
two floors contained perhaps a dozen sleeping 
rooms, accommodating about two dozen 
members of the upper two classes. The décor 
of the house would best be described as Early 
Alumni. 

Most of the furniture was massive, unmov- 
able and donated. Some of the larger, more 
permanent pieces bore bronze plaques en- 
graved with their donors’ names, their class 
numerals, and scraps of poetry in their praise. 
On the living-room mantel was a collection of 
silver cups and trophies, usually unpolished, 
representing athletic or scholarship awards our 
house had won. Ina special library cabinet was 
a file of old exams, maintained in the wistful 


hope that through some fluke, Physics 12 
would be given the same exam in 1949 that it 
had been given in 1948. 

Downstairs, in the dark and secret bowels of 
the house, was our Chapter Room or “Goat 
Room.” In some fraternity houses the location 
of this sanctum sanctorum can be spotted from 
the outside—wherever you see a long and win- 
dowless expanse of wall. But in our house the 
Goat Room’s location was less apparent, since 
it was carved out of the subsoil and was ap- 
proached through a long, twisting cellar pas- 
sageway. The door to the Goat Room was al- 
ways locked, and no one but an initiated 
member was permitted inside. As pledges we 
used to speculate wildly on what it contained; 
only hard wooden benches, jammed against 
concrete walls, we later discovered. The walls 
were painted, for dramatic effect, with lamp- 
black, and in cold weather when they sweated, 
we often emerged from meetings weirdly 
streaked with black. The room was unventi- 
lated, and sometimes held a faintly noxious 
odor caused, we thought, by a plumbing de- 
fect. Filing out of this room, sweating, soiled 
and gasping for air, our appearance suggested 
far more fiendish goings-on than voting to 
hire a jazz combo for House-party weekend. 

Although keeping house in this building had 
many of the problems and much of the excite- 
ment of an all-male camping trip—the pec- 
cadilloes of the coal-burning furnace, the 
mysteries of the fuse box, the arbitrary appear- 
ance of ceiling leaks—it is not always thus in a 
college fraternity. In my recent study of the 
fraternity world I discovered that perhaps the 
greatest single truth about college fraternity 
houses is that if you have seen one, you have 
not seen them all. Most chapter houses are 
owned by alumni corporations, and the size 
and splendor of each house is governed by the 
state of its alumni pocketbooks. At Penn State 
several fraternity houses look like low, sprawl- 
ing country clubs. At the University of Penn- 
sylvania they are mostly trim, elegant town 
houses. At Purdue you will see a tall Gothic 
castle with crenelated walls and gargoyles; 
at Tulane, a bungalow. At the University of 
Oklahoma one fraternity house looks far 
grander than the United States Supreme Court 
building. At U.C.L.A. there is one that re- 


sembles, appropriately, a huge motel. There © 


are fraternity houses with billiard rooms, 


by Stephen Birmingham 


DRAWING BY CHARLES ADDAMS 


music rooms, conservatories, gymnasiums, 
bowling alleys and Turkish baths. A Dart- 
mouth fraternity excavated for an indoor 
swimming pool, but when the college objected 
on grounds of safety the hole was turned into 
an underground night club. 

Precisely how these pleasure domes of youth 
came to college campuses from Brunswick, 
Maine, to San Jose, California—and even sent 
colonies northward into Canada—is an Amer- 
ican phenomenon. Certain English public 
schools in the early 18th Century may have 
contained secret societies with Greek letters, 
grips, vows and passwords, but the first col- 
lege fraternity was formed at the second oldest 
American college—William and Mary—in 
1776. This was Phi Beta Kappa and, though it 
is now a nonsecret scholastic honorary society 
that takes in both men and women, it was, in 
the beginning, a men’s social fraternity. It even 
had a well-heeled alumnus, Elisha Parmele, 
who, through a bequest, established other 
chapters at Harvard and Yale. 

The idea caught on, and Phi Beta Kappa 
spread to Dartmouth, Union and Bowdoin. 
At Union, three more fraternities were 
started—Kappa Alpha, Sigma Phi and Delta 
Phi—the so-called Union Triad. From then 
on, there was no stopping fraternities. Through 
the 19th Century they blossomed like wild- 
flowers. They spread across the Allegheny 
Mountains, across the Mississippi River, 
across the plains, over the Rockies, the Sierras 
and into California. They are still spreading. 

Despite its size, this world is highly or- 
ganized. Every national fraternity has a head- 
quarters, usually with a permanent office and 
paid staff. Each headquarters collects dues 
from its members and, with this often sizable 
income, makes cautious loans to individual 
chapters for building and repairs, helps estab- 
lish new chapters, finances a traveling secre- 
tary (a sort of brotherly inspector general 
whose job it is to visit every chapter once or 
twice a year to see whether fraternity policies 
are being carried out), publishes a fraternity 
newsletter or magazine, and otherwise keeps 
track of its scattered chickens. And, like a 
huge tent over the national fraternities, is an 
organization called the Nationai Interfra- 
ternity Conference. 

The figures change so rapidly that it is hard to 
get an accurate count Continued on Page 124 
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THE 


ROCKEFELLER 


FAMILY 


by William Manchester 


@ The American traveler moves on 


wheels, and the fuel that powers most of 


them is oil. No man did more than John 
D. Rockefeller to make the oil industry a 
needed and accepted adjunct of modern 
life. In doing so he built a fantastic for- 
tune, and though he gave much of it 
away before his death, he left hundreds 
of millions in the hands of his shy son, 
John D., Jr. The son saw only one career: 
philanthropy. Here, in Part Ill of a 
four-part family portrait, is the story 
of a lifetime given over to benefaction. 


eing comfortably fixed, the 

Rockefellers have plenty of 
money to contribute to society, but 
like old John D., who made it all, 
they have often got back spitballs in 
return. One of their controversial ven- 
tures was John D. Rockefeller, Jr.’s 
Rockefeller Center. When it was ris- 
ingin the early Thirties Manhattan’s 
literate press gave it a hard time; 
its critics included the Times, The 
New Yorker, Lewis Mumford, Wal- 
ter Lippmann and Robert Day, who 
drew a cartoon of an elderly woman 
inspecting the Center’s statue of 
Prometheus and inquiring shyly of 
an attendant, “Pardon me, but is 
this to be permanent?” 

Wallace Harrison, the architect, 
despaired. “One day,” he recalled 
recently, “Junior came in, took out 
that four-foot collapsible rule he al- 
ways carries in his hip pocket, and 
checked a few blueprints. As he 
started to go I said, “You haven't 
said anything about the publicity.’ 
‘I never read the papers when 
there’s apt to be any trouble,’ he 
said. ‘I learned that in the old days, 
during the strike out West.’” 
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He was referring to the bitter la- 
bor disputes that crippled his Col- 
orado Fuel and Iron Company forty 
years ago. Supposedly the mines 
were then being run from New York 
by a board comprised of Junior and 
two other men, one of whom was 
Frederick T. Gates, a brilliant, tem- 
peramental ex-Baptist clergyman 
who served as John D.’s chief dis- 
penser of alms. Actually, they were 
being administered in Denver by 
the president, J. F. Welborn, and 
the chairman of the board, L. M. 
Bowers, an uncle of Gates’. The 
Colorado bosses were great believers 
in company stores, company po- 
lice—even a company church. They 
didn’t think much of the United 
Mine Workers, whose organization 
attempts got nowhere. In protest, 
nine thousand workers struck and 
set up tents in nearby mountains. 
Company detectives were deputized ; 
habeas corpus was suspended. Mi- 
litia shot up the countryside, killing 
two women and eleven children and 
bringing Junior to the great crisis of 
his life. 

In his opinion, “the Colorado 
strike was one of the most important 
things that ever happened to the 
Rockefeller family.” Nothing had 
prepared him to deal with it. His 
father, John D., believed unions 
were after something for nothing— 
he declined to give employees on 
his New York estate at Pocantico 
Hills a Labor Day holiday because, 
he said, they’d just spend money 
foolishly. Gates, whom Junior re- 
spected, was a progressive in many 
ways—he had promoted the Rocke- 


feller Institute for Medical Research 
and the Rockefeller Foundation— 
but in Colorado he stood foursquare 
behind his uncle. He thought the 
strikers were “desperate and law- 
less” wagers of “deliberate war on 
society.”” Gates had a weakness for 
bombast; he liked to sit back under 
a halo of cigar smoke, orating—and 
when Federal investigators began 
inquiring into the strike he called 
upon Junior to invite arrest so he 
could be “carried struggling and 
shrieking from the courtroom.” 

Junior was no shrieker, but in his 
quiet way he was a struggler. In the 
beginning he tried to follow elder 
counsel. He stood by his Colorado 
management, turned away a Labor 
Department mediator, and refused 
to submit issues to arbitration. His 
mother, near death, wired support 
of his stand, and his father pre- 
sented him with 10,000 shares of 
company stock. But Junior was dis- 
satisfied. The situation in Colorado 
was growing worse. President Wil- 
son declared a state of insurrection 
and sent in the Army. Public as- 
saults on the Rockefeller name 
reached a crescendo, and now 
Junior was being denounced with 
his father. Junior cast about for 
an assistant. 

One of his tutors was a Canadian 
industrial-relations expert named 
W. L. Mackenzie King, who had 
been doing research for the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and who was 
deeply interested in the strike. Junior 
made him his chief lieutenant and 
sent him to Colorado. King returned 
convinced that the miners’ concept 
of Junior as an ogre could be cured 
only by a personal appearance, and 
he persuaded him to visit the mines. 
Both men wore denim. The trip was 
made the month after Junior’s moth- 
er’s funeral, despite the misgivings 
of John D., who privately, and un- 
successfully, urged his son’s secre- 
tary to pack a gun. 

Junior spent two weeks talking to 
individual miners. It was a time of 
revelation for him, and of conver- 
sion. In the end he offered them a 
package which included wage scales, 
grievance procedure, an eight-hour 
day for underground workers, and 
no discrimination against union 
members. It was accepted on a 
secret ballot by a six to one major- 
ity. Junior said he had become con- 
vinced that paternalism was “an- 
tagonistic to democracy’’—that it 
was “just as proper and advanta- 
geous”’ for labor to organize as for 
capital. 

One night at a miners’ dance in 
Colorado he had fox-trotted with 
nearly every woman present. It was 





a small thing, but it was a sign of 
what was happening to him. In his 
childhood, dancing had been out. 
He had been reared in the puritani- 
cal atmosphere of the 19th Century 
Baptist Church, which had provided 
his father’s only real social life until 
he discovered golf. John D. had be- 
gun to tithe while still a poor boy. 
As a young bookkeeper he had al- 
ways rung the Sunday bell at Cleve- 
land’s Erie Street Baptist Mission. 
At seventeen he was a trustee of the 
church, sweeping its floors and 
washing its windows in his spare 
time; at nineteen he saved it from a 
$2000 mortgage by vigorously can- 
vassing the congregation for pledges 
and hounding each member until he 
paid; for thirty years he was Sunday- 
school superintendent. Each Sab- 
bath he arrived early to kindle the 
fire and left late, thriftily turning out 
lights as an example. He was devoted 
to what he called a “beehive of a 
church”; he loved to sing Sankey 
hymns in a lusty baritone on Sun- 
day-school picnics at his Forest Hill 
estate, or to choose the prayers that 
were read each morning before the 
family breakfast. When his wife was 
in childbed he brought foolscap to 
church, took notes during the ser- 
mon, and repreached it to her at 
home. 

Cettie Rockefeller appreciated 
that. She was at least as devout as 
he—one of their grandsons, Lau- 
rance, believes she may have been 
even more devout. Both were deter- 
mined that their church, and not 
their worldly wealth, should be the 
focus of their children’s lives. Junior 
had to work for his boyhood spend- 
ing money. The family rule was a 
penny fine for anyone late to morn- 
ing prayers, and his first job was to 
keep the accounts. He was encour- 
aged to keep other records too; 
they show he was paid a quarter 
for fixing a pen, a dollar for repair- 
ing a vase, another dollar for swat- 
ting fifty flies. On days when there 
were no accounts to keep he would 
copy maxims: “He who conquers 
self is the greatest victor,” “The se- 
cret of sensible living is simplicity,” 
and, more to the point, ““When gold 
speaks, all tongues hold silence.” 

John D., who seemed to many 
people to be made of gold, spoke 
often to his children of sharing. 
Though already a multimillionaire, 
he bought them only one tricycle— 
“They will learn to give to each 
other,” he explained to Cettie—and 
wrote his pastor that every member 
of the family would contribute to the 
Sunday collection plate, “the twenty 
cents from each child being earned 
by the sweat of their brows, pulling 











weeds, etc.”’ John D.’s brother Will 
lived in Pocantico Hills, on an es- 
tate called Rockwood Hall which 
Junior later bought and gave to 
Laurance. Will was nowhere near 
so rich as John D., but his children 
lived fancier lives. Indeed, everyone 
Junior knew did; in Manhattan he 
walked to prep school while class- 
mates rode by in carriages. He knew 
the family was rich, but he didn’t 
feel rich. Once his sister Edith went 
shopping with friends; they wanted 
a desk on credit, and the shopkeeper 
asked if their fathers were in busi- 
ness. Edith diffidently said hers was, 
gave his name, and was gratified 
when it turned the trick. Even as a 
suitor asking Sen. Nelson Aldrich 
for his daughter’s hand, Junior felt 
obliged to outline his financial pros- 
pects. Thesenator graciously brushed 
all that aside. 

Junior’s parochial youth left him 
with traits that have endured. He is 
still a reverent Christian and a tee- 
totaler. Once he scandalized French- 
men by preferring Perrier water to 
champagne; in Seal Harbor, Maine, 
he established with Edsel Ford a 

lub in which drinking is forbidden; 
:.nd the one thing you cannot buy 
in Rockefeller Center is a bottle of 
liquor. Gates said Junior was 
“*home-made and home trained.” 
The isolation of his early years per- 
sisted until he entered Brown, and 
even there Rockefeller women wor- 
ried about him. His mother wished 
she could be with him “to help you 
decide matters.” His grandmother 
thought he should not allow other 
boys to smoke in his rooms. 

They need not have worried. In 
the 1890's, celebrated for their lack 
of collegiate sophistication, Junior’s 
artlessness was distinguished. He 
was active in the Mandolin Club, 
but not in operettas—Cettie disap- 
proved. He carefully pressed his 
own pants under music books, 
hemmed his underwear and dish 
towels, and washed his own cups 
and saucers, which were not stained 
by tea or coffee. His idea of a ball 
was a chocolate party. He liked to 
invite friends to gather round his 
gas stove in Brown’s Slater Hall 
and live it up with crackers, con- 
densed milk, and a five-pound can of 
instant chocolate. His mother stewed 
over the kind of life he was leading, 
“largely given over to pleasure.” 
“Yes,” he boldly wrote her, “‘it is 
true. But you know that college 
years will never come again, so I am 
making the most of them in my own 
way.” 

His way was changing. He was 
loyal to the old shibboleths—he 
wrote Cettie that he had made so- 





briety popular at an annual occa- 
sion which was traditionally drunken 
(“Tears of joy filled Dear Father’s 
eyes when your letter was read,” she 
wrote back); and he was capable of 
gaffes—a ministerial student deliv- 
ered his laundry and Junior pocketed 
the few cents’ change, making an un- 
fortunate impression on classmates 
who didn’t know he was helping the 
boy through Brown. Nevertheless 
the yeast of college life was working 
in him. He wanted to be popular. 
Despite his mother’s views he be- 
came a dancer. He was terrified at 
his first party—the floor looked like 
glass, he was afraid he would fall, 
and the whole thing seemed un- 
pleasant. Actually, the evening was a 
great success; he enjoyed the danc- 
ing and met Abby Aldrich. There- 
after he paid increasing attention to 
both. Even in his sixties he consid- 
ered dancing “a grand form of exer- 
cise and relaxation,” and after he 
had quit the floor he still applauded 
Radio City’s Rockettes. 

John D., always the shrewdest 
member of the family, understood 
and endorsed the change in his son. 
When Junior decided to give a dance 
in his senior year, Cettie proposed an 
evening of chamber music instead, 
and when he went ahead anyhow, 
she stayed home, with a headache. 
John D., however, appeared, re- 
splendent in white evening gloves, 
to watch approvingly as his son 
danced the lancers with Abby. Jun- 
ior became manager of the football 
team, and his loyal father attended 
a game between Brown and the 
Carlisle Indians, held in New York. 
John D. may have come out of 
duty, but he quickly became inter- 
ested. Always a strong competitor, 
he was out of the stands before the 
game was over, prancing along the 
side lines in his high silk hat, wildly 
cheering the team. Naturally, Brown 
won. 

After graduation Junior appeared 
among the roll-top desks and mus- 
tard-colored carpets of 26 Broad- 
way, the bastion of the Standard Oil 
Trust. His chief duties were family 
matters—the size of stable bins, the 
shipping of an obelisk to the ceme- 
tery plot in Cleveland, and so on— 
and in another era his life might 
have been dull. This, however, was 
the decade in which Theodore 
Roosevelt and the trust-busters 
were warring with the Standard. 
Willy-nilly the son of John D. was 
a public figure. He was closely 
watched as a source of Wall Street 
tips; the New York Herald mocked 
his thirty-cent lunches and his 
hobby of cutting firewood with a 
crossbuck saw. He spent three eve- 








nings a week preparing Bible class 
talks, but his most careful notes 
were distorted by attending report- 
ers. Now and then he gave them a 
little help, for he was capable of 
blinding flashes of naiveté. Once he 
talked about the five wise virgins 
who conserved their oil, concluding 
that nature approves “‘punishment 
of the slothful.”” Another time he 
compared business consolidation 
with the pruning of an American 
Beauty rose. ““The leadership of the 
class is a great thing for John,” his 
father had said with a chuckle when 
Junior began his talks, “but pretty 
hard on the boys.” It was turning 
out to be hard on everyone. 

The truth was that Junior wasn’t 
much interested in Standard Oil, 
and hadn’t been thinking of it at all 
when he delivered what newspapers 
were calling The American Beauty 
Rose Speech. As he said himself, his 
father’s mind “was centered on 
business and mine wasn’t.” He 
might have made a first-rate finan- 
cier. He has always had executive 
ability, and once he stared down the 
great J. P. Morgan, who needed 
John D.’s Mesabi iron range to 
form United States Steel. John D. 
sent Junior to negotiate, and when 
Morgan tried to intimidate him by 
roaring, “Well, what's your price?” — 
Junior quietly replied: ““Mr. Mor- 
gan, I think there must be some mis- 
take. I did not come here to sell. I 
understood you wished to buy.” 


Early in his philanthropic career 


(left) with his wife. nee Abby Aldrici 
mother of their five distinguished sons. 
Widowed in 1948, he wears a 
bridegroom's smile a second time 
(below) three years later, as he surveys 
the city from Rockefeller Plaza with 


‘ Allen, six days after their wedding. 


Morgan crumpled. When John D. 
heard the news he cried, “‘Great 
Caesar, but John is a trump!” 

The trouble was, he didn’t want 
to be that kind of trump. Junior 
took Christianity seriously. So did 
his father, but John D. never per- 
mitted piety to block the main 
chance. He always observed the 
Sabbath at home—much as he 
loved ice skating, he wouldn’t skate 
on Sunday or even ask workmen to 
flood a rink surface until midnight 
Sunday—yet when a Standard Oi 
superintendent protested car load- 
ing on Sunday, John D. told him to 
get on with it. There is no sign he 
saw any conflict. Shortly after he 
had spent days dodging a process 
server over the countryside he told 
his Sunday-school class with a 
straight face, “The kind of man I 
like is one that lives for his fel- 
lows—the one that lives in the 
open.”” Muckrakers jeered, but he 
let the world wag. When hecklers 
gathered outside his gate he mounted 
a bike and pedaled off to play golf. 

Junior couldn't do that. In the 
first place, he didn’t like golf. To 
please his father he took a few les- 
sons, but he thought the game silly, 
and still does. And he couldn't 
pedal away from criticism. Charles 
W. Eliot, who served on a board 
with Junior, described 
“anxious and troubled” during his 
years at 26 Broadway. He wanted to 

Continued on Page 81 


him as 





John D. Rockefeller. Jr., strolls in New York 


his bride, the former Mrs. Martha Baird 
























BLUBVACKETS: George J. Blanchette, GM2, and Hugh Farley, 
Jr., SK3 (in early enlisted man’s uniform), represent the continuing 
tradition of the U. S. Navy. This tradition springs from the days 
of the heroic U.S.F. Constitution (background) and _ includes 
an arcane language, a mystic love and respect for the sea, a bit- 
ter distrust of civilian politicians, and the ability to make any ship — 
from LST to mighty aircraft carrier — perform superbly in battle. 
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@ | was ten years old when I saw my first man- 
o’-war. It was in a newsreel at the old Western 
Theater in Los Angeles. I never quite recovered. 

The Saturday-afternoon cliff hanger ended. 
The newsreel began. The “eyes and ears of the 
world” turned an ancient camera toward us, 
the cameraman grinding furiously. There was 
a dissolve to a gray, strange world, a broad 
sweep of storm-ridden Atlantic. It was a night- 
mare seascape, streaked with spume. In bright 
letters across the screen the words appeared: 
“Battleships Maneuver in Atlantic.” 

I looked at five objects moving across the 
ocean—long slabby objects with a spidery 
basketwork towering above them. There was no 
way to judge their size. | was bored. They did 
a turn and came straight toward the camera 
The words changed: “‘The Battleships Colorado, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Tennessee and Cali- 
fornia at Firing Practice.” 

The long taper of the rifles in the main bat- 
tery became clear as the guns swung outboard. 
Tiny flags fluttered from halyards. The ships 
were surprisingly thick of girth and they rode 
low in the water. The Colorado dipped into a 
great Atlantic comber. Slowly, ponderously, 
with a massive deliberation, the battleship’s 
bow started down. The movement was so un- 
likely and reluctant, so unnaturally awesome, 
that in an instant I knew these ships were 


immense. The bow went down into the comber 
Water rose up to the No. | turret and then 
rolled up to the edge of No. 2. For an impos- 
sible moment the huge ship paused, apparently 
jammed immovably into the water. My throat 
tightened. This was a battle between giants and 
I ached for the ship to win. 

Then the bow of the Colorado started up. It 
heaved upward like a dinosaur pulling free 
My throat relaxed. The bow smashed int« 
view, salt water burst into the air, tons ot 
water sluiced off the ship. It moved ahead 
leaving a great scar of foam-smashed water o1 
the surface of the ocean. 

The words said, ““Battlewagons Fire Broad- 
side,” and at once from the rifles of the Colo- 
rado there rolled nine black jets of smoke that 
were instantly cut by lashing tongues of flame. 
The smoke rolled back over the ship and ob. 
scured it just as the Maryland fired. Then the 
newsreel ended. 

I was stunned. Tom Mix was, for that after- 
noon, unbearable and I left quietly. | had seen 
the biggest engines of war ever contrived by 
man and with the insight of the innocent | 
sensed something of their power . . . and also 
of their danger. They must, I reasoned, be an 
awful threat to one another. And the sea, that 
soft and treacherous element, must also be a 
threat to them; as I bicycled home through the 








California sun it seemed a strange and seduc- 
tive thing. 

Two weeks later I saw a sailor. I was walk- 
ing with my mother down one of those lan- 
guorous middle-class streets of Los Angeles 
which are lined with palm trees. The sailor 
came at us through the palm-tree-speckled 
shade. He was walking with a girl. He was like 
nothing I had ever seen before. He wore dress 
blues and the blouse was skintight, outlining 
a belly as round and solid as a shot. On his 
sleeve an eagle clutched a fouled anchor and 
there were three v’s and three hash marks 
below crossed anchors. His pants clung to his 
legs until just below the knees they flared out 
into bell-bottoms. He wore gleaming black 
shoes and a pure-white cap that sat squarely 
and very deliberately on his head. He walked 
with a rolling toed-in gait. He was ageless, but 
his hair was grizzled. 

It was a sight to make a boy laugh. The 
uniform was archaic and antic. The bell- 
bottoms flapped, the white cap was droll. It 
could not be a military uniform. But I did not 
laugh. Somehow he did not seem antic. 

He did not look once at the girl, but she 
held firmly to his arm. She was lean and she 
chewed gum. She had very red lips, a green 
beret and very high heels. My mother pulled 
me to the edge of the sidewalk. As they 
passed, they left a strange twisted odor in the 
air. The smell of soap and cheap perfume | 
knew at Once. It was years before I knew that 
the other ingredients came from red lead, gin, 
hemp, black oil and tar. 

My mother knew I was curious and it was 
then that she uttered a line which trembled 
with unconscious poetry. 

“*He is an old salt. A sailor,” she said. “‘He 
sails the sea in a man-o’-war. He is a bosun’s 
mate.” There was respect in her voice for she 
was from lowa and landbound people have 
a deep regard for sailors. 

“Is that his sister?” I asked numbly, at- 
tempting. to hide the depth of my commit- 
ment—for at that moment | knew I would 
someday be a sailor. 

My mother sniffed, and I knew what sort of 
woman that was—not precisely, but I knew. 
1 found words to define the girl long before | 
could define “‘sailor.” 

Not that there was a shortage of informa- 
tion. Like most neighborhoods in America 
ours had a vast folklore on sailors and the 
Navy. A boy could do a “hitch” in the Army, 
come back and fit into civilian life without 
comment. But if a boy “shipped out” that 
was different. He came back marked, a bit 
odd, and was regarded as a man who had been 
initiated into something. He used strange 
words, talked of Pearl and Cavite and 
Shanghai, had dragons sewn inside the cuffs 
of his blouse, was curt and restless and was 
doomed to disappear back into the Fleet. The 
Navy was a fate, not an occupation. 

We kids thought that sailors who got tat- 
tooed never left the Navy. We stood outside a 
tattoo parlor in San Pedro and watched a 
sailor sitting, naked to the waist, his cap 
square on his head, while a Chinese artist 
etched a fourteen-inch four-stacker on his 
chest. It seemed a very substantial commit- 
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ment and we watched with fascination. About 
this time we heard of a destroyer skipper 
named “Bull” Halsey who was said to be the 
only tattooed officer in the U. S. Navy. 

We knew for a fact that sailors lived it up on 
the beach. You could see with your own eyes 
at Roseland, at the sailors’ bars and the old 
Palomar. We also knew for a fact that a girl’s 
reputation would collapse with a soft sigh if 
she became known as “a sailor’s girl.” But, 
oddly enough, it underwent a restoration if 
she married a sailor. 

We used to visit a retired Navy water 
tender who lived in a cottage outside of Long 
Beach. He told us a single story, over and 
over. He had made a ten-day test cruise on 
one of the old destroyers which had pres- 
surized fire rooms. As the destroyer hissed 
over the yellow-hot seas around Zamboanga 
the black gang had heaved coal, hauled clink- 
ers and sweated in a temperature of 115° F. 
He told in detail of the coal-black, blazing 
fire room, of men fainting and being hauled 
into a corner. It was like a scene from a 
nautical hell—except that the old man told it 
with pride. It meant something that in that 
ten-day run he had never missed a watch and 
this was true of only two men out of thirty. 
He loathed the “new Navy,” the new ships, 
the new recruits. Most of all he loathed “those 
people” in Washington—those bureaucrats 
who prevented horny-handed, oak-hearted, 
practical sailors from doing what was nec- 
essary. 

Many years later I understood what the old 
water tender was talking about. By then I had 
an ensign’s stripe, a ship and sea duty. And I 
also had a brooding suspicion of everyone 
who lived “ton the beach” and a growing cer- 
tainty that they did not understand the Navy. 


No amount of time spent on a yacht or 
merchant ship or a luxury liner prepares one 
for life aboard a Navy ship. A warship is de- 
signed to carry powerful armament over great 
reaches of sea at the highest speed possible. 
Everything is built around the armament. 
Comfort, recreation, food, stability are all 
secondary. As a result, Navy life is intricate, 
crowded, lacking in privacy, nerve-racking 
and most of all it is unnatural. What is puz- 
zling is that it is also attractive and, in the end, 
holds a kind of fascination. 

A day at sea on a warship, any warship at 
any time, is a thing of intricacy and pressure. 
The sailor awakens to the sound of a bosun’s 
call piping “‘reveille.”” This is followed by a 
prowling master-at-arms who warns men out 
of their “tracks” with a phrase that is ancient, 
unchanging, harsh and too vulgar to be re- 
peated here. The ship is always in motion and 
it is always noisy. Even on a flat burning-hot 
sea it will heave. Always there is the sound of 
generators, the whir of radar gear, the aching 
ping of sound gear, the shuffle of men chang- 
ing watch, the clank of anchor chain, the end- 
less hammers chipping paint. 

Breakfast can be anything, but it always in- 
cludes black bitter coffee rendered “sweet and 
blond” by canned milk and sugar, and ends 
with cigarettes. The consumption of coffee on 
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A still life of Navy mementos: key is on opposite page. 
1. Cocked hat worn by Com. Matthew Perry, 1853. 
2. Quadrant of John Paul Jones. 3. Cap worn by Admiral 
Nimitz in World War II. 4. Transit of North Pole dis- 
coverer Robert E. Peary. S. Pennant retrieved from battle- 
ship Maine. 6. Epaulet of U. S. Navy’s first admiral, 
David G. Farragut. 7. Sword of Admiral Dewey, hero of 
Manila Bay. 8. Chart of the Coral Sea. . . . Models of: 
9. Carronade, type of gun on Constitution. 10. Hannah, 
one of first U. S. Naval ships. 11. & 12. Chance Vought 
Corsair fighter, and Grumman Duck, amphibious scout, 
both carried on U. S. S. Yorktown. 13. World War | 
subchaser. 14. NC-4, first aircraft to fly Atlantic (1919). 
18. Monitor of Civil War fame. 16. Bonhomme Richard, 
commanded by John Paul Jones in the Revolution. 17. 
Name plate from the Maine. Collection courtesy of the 
U. S. Naval Academy and Smithsonian Institution. 


any Navy ship is enormous. It is available at 
all hours and toward the end of a watch it gets 
thick, takes on a deep reddish-brown color 
and has enough stimulant power to keep an 
ordinary person’s nerves jangling for hours. 

After breakfast the chopped-up, orderly 
routine of the sailor begins. In normal cruising 
condition he is on watch four hours out of 
every twelve. He may tend a machine, serve a 
gun, stare at a radarscope, stand “lookout” 
or do any one of a hundred jobs. Between 
watches he works. The “snipes” of the black 
gang have machinery to break down and re- 
pair; the gunners clean guns; the deck gang 
chips paint . . . always, eternally, loudly and 
with ridiculously small hammers that prolong 
the chore. 

Then there are “evolutions”’—which are 
nothing more than drills. There are evolutions 
for fire fighting, collision, atomic bombings, 
condition green, condition red and every 
other conceivable situation. In each of these 
every man has a precise assignment. 

In the brief time left over the sailor sleeps, 
drinks coffee and gripes—or, in Navy parlance 
he bitches. He bitches about two things: the 
Navy and “those people.” 

It is hardly a vision to inspire warmth or 
admiration. But the words squeeze something 
out of it, the words, somehow, do not capture 
the sailor’s sense of domination over a difficult 
world. Sharers in a secret are seldom articulate 
about their mystery, which is probably part 
of its allure. 

But take an example. One black night off 
Guadalcanal we found ourselves in the midst 
of a Japanese torpedo-plane attack. It was a 
confusing and bewildering action and it was 
done in total blackness—at least in the begin- 
ning. But the “evolutions” worked. We went 
through four separate evolutions and the 
fourth one found me in the water leading a 
rescue detail to pick up the survivors from a 
torpedoed and burning transport. Our detail 
moved through the debris and burning oil 
toward the derelict, the sailors from the sink- 
ing transport (doing the reverse evolution) 
moved toward us. All of us were deep in fear, 
but we rescued everyone that could be rescued. 
Then we went into a new evolution designed 
to save as many of the dying as we could. 

The grimness of the scene, the intensity of 
the fear have never faded from my mind. But 
they are overlaid by a kind of quiet awe that 
our ship could be so competently handled, 
our purposes so skillfully meshed that we 
could make order out of the chaos. 

This is not much in the way of explanation, 
but it explains both something about the 
allure of the Navy life and the reason why the 
sailor mistrusts all others. He has an art, but 
not the words to describe it. 

Since its very beginning the United States 
Navy has had the feeling that it must do its 
job despite the ignorance of civilians and the 
opposition of politicians. Indeed, the Navy 
was originated in a barefaced piece of political 
nepotism. In 1775 the Continental Congress 
suddenly realized that it was about to fight the 
world’s most powerful maritime power, but 
had not a single ship. The members of the 
Marine Committee responded with a classic 


political move: they appointed relatives to 
build a navy. Ezek Hopkins, the brother of one 
committee member, was made Chief of Ad- 
miralty. The brother-in-law of another was 
made second-in-command and the United 
Colonies Navy was created. 

Hopkins was a big, outspoken sea captain 
and had he been able to escape politics and 
rum he might have been successful. His only 
picture shows him at the end of a monumental 
carouse in a Surinam tavern. One of the chief 
tasks of captains was to keep prize crews from 
engulfing the liquor found on captured ships. 

After endless bickerings Hopkins got a war- 
ship ready for sea. The ship was the converted 
merchantman, A/fred. The unexpected weight 
of guns made her top-heavy, she rolled in the 
slightest sea and was sluggish in responding to 
her rudder. In company with other American 
ships she chanced upon H. M. Corvette Glas- 
gow off Newport, Rhode Island. But, alas, the 
crew of Alfred was still half-drunk from rum 
taken off a prize. In one broadside she lost 
twenty men, and the Glasgow slipped away. 

Things did not improve rapidly. Crews suf- 
fered from miserable diet, lack of munitions 
and mean pay. Naval officers wrote long let- 
ters to the newspapers criticizing the battle 
tactics of their colleagues and defending them- 
selves against like charges. The climax came 
when an American captain came upon a 
British frigate aground. It seemed a cheap 
victory, as the enemy was helpless. But the 
captain had an alfresco picnic on a sandbank 
while he studied the best way to capture the 
prize. The British, however, lightened ship 
and kedged themselves off the shoal. The 
American captain found himself marooned on 
a sandbank with his victim in pursuit of his 
own ship. 

At last a small gorilla-shaped man with 
popping eyes appeared on the scene. He 
claimed to be the illegitimate son of the Earl 
of Selkirk, but no one could be sure. He had a 
bad temper, and it was a fact he had once killed 
a man and fled trial. His name was John Paul 
Jones. Jones could and did politick with the 
best of them. But he could also talk sweetly to 
a recruit on the beach, beat down a mutiny, 
sail a ship, train a crew and give them pride. 
He also yearned to fight and that made a dif- 
ference. 

The result was that one afternoon Jones 
brought his ship, the Bonhomme Richard, 
alongside the British ship Serapis and after a 
polite hail let go a broadside. In the subse- 
quent fight, the Richard was outmaneuvered 
by the Serapis, and her guns, one by one, were 
knocked out. Two hundred prisoners who 
had been locked up below broke free. The 
Richard had seven feet of water in her hold 
and there were plenty of Americans willing to 
surrender if only they could be heard above 
the din of battle. 

A lesser man might have suffered some dis- 
may, but Jones handled it with quick fury. He 
turned to a gunner shouting “‘Quarter” and 
broke his skull with a pistol, wheeled to the 
Serapis and shouted, “I have not yet begun to 
fight.” He then walked to the hatchway up 
which the prisoners were surging and reminded 
them that they would soon drown if they did 
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THE NUCLEAR NAVY. All military organizations tend to be 
conservative, but in the Navy the resistance to change is the most 
deep-seated. Yet the Navy moved rapidly to develop modern weapons, 
and already has the world’s only nuclear submarines: Nautilus, Sea- 
wolf and Skate. In the control room of Seawolf stands Cdr. Richard 
B. Laning who, in Seawolf’s first year, ran her 38,000 miles, sub- 
merged for 70 per cent of this distance using little more than half her 
nuclear fuel. Her underwater record is thirty-six consecutive days. 


not man the pumps. In a wild scramble they 
did precisely that. In a few more moments 
Jones’ topmen had squirmed across the rig- 
ging until they were over the Serapis and be- 
gun dropping hand grenades on the exposed 
powder. An explosion started, leaped from 
one British gun to another and resulted in a 
Slaughter that was appalling. The captain of 
the Serapis, stunned by Jones’ insane ferocity, 
struck his colors. Jones transferred his crew 
to the Serapis and took command, leaving the 
Richard to sink. Each ship had lost more than 
half its crew. 

It was a magnificent victory, but not enough 
to save Jones from the plague of politics and 
envy. He was promised a ship by a Congress 
temporarily grateful, but the ship became a 
gift to the king of France. Jones never again 
served on an American ship and died in Paris, 
lonely and miserable. But the tradition had 
been started. 

There was still too much dueling. When 
Midshipman Bainbridge challenged the British 
secretary to the governor of Malta to a duel for 
an insulting remark about American courage, 
most of America was thrilled that the English- 
man took a bullet between the eyes. But 
“those people” in Washington were gravely 
disapproving. Names began to appear that 
were woven into history. Someone named 
Decatur took volunteers from two _ ships 
named Constitution and Enterprise and boldly 
sailed into Tripoli Harbor and burned a cap- 
tured ship. A hatchet-faced man named Preble 
insisted upon hard training and bold action— 
and got it. Most importantly there was an 
almost incredible skill at handling ships, when 
the chips were down, that prevailed over 
everything else. 

Between wars the Navy tended to fall into 
scandals and mistakes of a Gilbert and Sulli- 
van nature. Naval guns sometimes blew up 
when being tested in front of Cabinet officers. 


With all of the enthusiasm of a nation of 


mechanics we loaded gadgets on ships in such 
abundance that they were ingenious mon- 
strosities. Yet, miraculously, incredibly, the 
Navy did produce good officers. Men such as 
Mahan gave the stiffening tradition a theory 
and a faith. Gradually the ships became 
better. Annapolis became a first-rate academy 
and finally the best in the world. 

But if the officer crops improved it was still 
a mystery why Americans would sail as en- 
listed men in the Navy. In the early Navy they 
suffered a life that was severe beyond descrip- 


tion. The food consisted of beef that had hard- 
ened into rocklike slabs, biscuits that crawled 
with weevils, water that was shot through with 
delicate green slime. The pay consisted of next 
to nothing. 

To this day the Navy is reviled by sailors, 
suspected by politicians and criticized by its 
own retired officers . .. with the odd result that 
boys from lowa and Kansas and city tene- 
ments and smart suburbs and all the rest of 
America come in a steady stream to Navy re- 
cruiting stations. They flow to the seaports 
and boot camps and finally onto ships, like 
lemmings answering some irresistible primal 
call. They come over the opposition of their 
mothers, sweethearts, neighborhood senti- 
ment and common sense. . . but they come. 
And I was no exception. 

I went into the Navy effortlessly. No other 
choice was possible. I was not sure what the 
secret of the Navy was, but I knew I was at- 
tracted. Once in I discovered that the sailor’s 
language is one of the first guards against re- 
vealing the secret. It is easily the most bewilder- 
ing language in the world. Navy talk is an odd 
and unbelievable combination of arcane lan- 
guage and roaring obscenity. The nonobscene 
part comes right out of the days of the sailing 
Navy and is used casually by all good sailors. 

““Now hear this, I want a clean sweep down 
fore and aft with no holidays and every part 
bearing an even strain,” a bosun will tell a 
group of recruits. ““Clew up when you’re abaft 
the gig, but fake down all lines, square away 
all gear and have nothing adrift. Nothing! 
Now go on. Be happy in the service.” 

Good sailors use this antique language, 
which developed on sailing vessels over the 
centuries, with no sense of unreality. Oddly, 
there is nothing aboard a huge complex air- 
craft carrier which cannot be adequately de- 
scribed in this ancient language. Steam cata- 
pults, radar, jet planes and helicopters can all 
be described with words that are centuries old. 

Beneath the private arcane language of the 
Navy is a layer of obscenity that must be 
heard to be believed. The obscenity is a kind of 
emphasis, a means by which the technical 
language is transmuted and made flexible. 
And, of course, it quickly loses its obscene 
character, for it has high utility. A petty officer 
who cannot swear well, cannot use the nuances 
of obscenity, is incapable of giving an order 
adequately. Regulations have always banned 
“excessive obscenity,” but they are ignored 


by enlisted men. Continued on Page 92 
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Want to Speak 


USSIAN? 


by Mario Pei 


Russian looks tough, is tough, 


but is no harder to master than Latin. Eighth in a 


HOLIDAY series on the world’s languages 





HOLIDAY’s language expert, Mario Pei, is only temporarily up a tree— 
and a clothes tree at that—as he seriously contemplates a Russian lesson. 
The word “Het” is Russian for “nyet,” or no, and indicates that 

neither winter frost nor ravenous bear will keep the professor from his studies. 


@ The Soviet Union covers one sixth 
of the earth’s land surface. Its pop- 
ulation is estimated at over two hun- 
dred million, of whom more than half 
speak Russian as a mother tongue, 
while the rest, speaking some one 
hundred and forty assorted lan- 
guages of varied stocks, either have 
learned or are learning Russian, the 
predominant and official language. 
These facts alone place Russian 
among the world’s leading tongues. 

Russian is also a language very 
much on the make. In Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Albania, Russian is spreading fast. 
The Communist governments of 
those countries have made it a com- 
pulsory subject of instruction, often 
at the expense of German, French 
and English. There is little evidence 
that Russian has spread very far in 
Red China, but some increase is un- 
doubtedly there. For military, diplo- 
matic and commercial purposes, the 
study of Russian has increased in 
the West, and even in the United 
States, where the language was once 
practically unknown, there are flour- 
ishing Russian courses in most of 
our colleges and universities, and in 
the armed forces. It is quite likely 
that some three hundred million 
persons throughout the world can 
be reached, directly or indirectly, 
with Russian. The fact that most of 
them are not accessible to us today 
does not mean that they will forever 
remain that way. 


Russian is one of the Slavic group 
of Indo-European languages. This 
means that it has a direct link with 
Ukrainian, Polish, Czech, Serbo- 
Croatian, Bulgarian, and other 
tongues of the Slavic family, so that 
a knowledge of Russian will be of 
great help in learning these other 
tongues. 

It also means that Russian bears a 
definite, though not immediate, re- 
lationship to English. The Russians 
and we hold many word roots in 
common. Our “water” and their 
voda, our “ignite” and their ogon’ 
(fire), our “milk” and their moloko 
stem from common Indo-European 
parent words. Sometimes strange 
transformations of form and 
meaning occurred as our Germanic 
and their Slavic branch of Indo- 
Luropean speakers moved farther 
apart. Take the Russian word videt’, 
“to see’; many will at once recog- 
nize its kinship with the Latin 
videre, and with the English words 
“visible,” “‘video,”’ and so forth. 

But there are native Anglo-Saxon 
words that stem from that same 
root—words like “wit” and “wot.” 








As in “water” and voda, the Anglo- 
Saxon w corresponds to the Slavic 
vy, and the Anglo-Saxon ¢ to the 
Slavic d. But what about the mean- 
ing? “Wit” and “wot” are connected 
with “knowing,” not with “seeing.” 
True; but after you “see” a thing, 
don’t you “know” it? The same 
Indo-European root, by the way, 
developed in the ancient Sanskrit of 
India as Veda, “knowledge,” and in 
ancient Greek as voida, or oida, to 
“hear” (“hearing” and “seeing” are 
the best ways of getting to “know’”’). 

Or take a very common Russian 
word, the word for “bread,”’ which 
sounds like Al’ep. At first glance, you 
may see no possible connection with 
any English word. But wait; if you 
trace the word “loaf” to Anglo- 
Saxon, you find Alaf. Since Germanic 
or Anglo-Saxon f appears as p in 
most other Indo-European branches 
(consider “father” and pater, or 
“foot” and ped-), you see at once 
that it’s the same word. We grew 
tired of sounding an A before /, 
while the hardier Russians didn’t. 

This genetic relationship does not 
mean that you'll find Russian as 
easy as German, which belongs to 
the same branch as English, or Latin 
and French, from which we have 
borrowed over half our words. The 
language is beautiful, expressive and 
rewarding, but also fraught with 
difficulties when you learn it as an 
adult. 


To begin with, the Russians do 
not write with our Roman alphabet. 
They use instead an alphabet called 
Cyrillic, after the 9th Century Greek 
bishop Cyril, who converted the 
Slavs to Christianity and devised a 
written form for their language. The 
bishop naturally used the Greek 
alphabet to represent Slavic sounds, 
borrowed a few Hebrew characters 
to represent sounds that did not 
appear in Greek, and ultimately in- 
vented the remaining symbols he 
needed. 

The Cyrillic alphabet is quite 
phonetic and well suited to represent 
Slavic sounds, but to users of the 
Roman alphabet it is slightly be- 
wildering and often misleading. 
Several of the characters have the 
same form and approximate value 
as ours (A, E, K, M, O, T, for in- 
stance). Others look like Roman 
letters, but have different values 
(Cyrillic B, for instance, is pro- 
nounced v; H is n; P is r; C is s; 
Y is u or 00; X is kh). The character 
that looks like a reversed R is ya; the 
one that looks like a reversed N is 
i or ee; two K’s, back to back, give 
the sound of zh, or sasin “pleasure”; 
an E lying on its left side is sh; an I 





and an O joined by a brief hyphen 
form yoo; what looks like our 
numeral 3 is z. 

Cyrillic is used by those Slavs who 
received their Chiristianity from 
Byzantium—the Russians, Ukrain- 
ians, Serbs and Bulgars. The Slavs 
who were Christianized from Rome 
(Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, Croats, 
Slovenes) use the Roman alphabet. 
Both the Roman and Cyrillic alpha- 
bets undergo various modifications 
by the groups that use them. 


To learn spoken Russian, it is not 
necessary to learn the Cyrillic alpha- 
bet. Although the following tran- 
scription will approximate English 
as closely as possible, remember that 
it is definitely not the form in which 
the Russians write. 

Russian has a good many sounds 
for which there is no real English 
counterpart. There are palatal con- 
sonant sounds, transcribed by such 
devices as t’, d’, n’, I’ (or ty, dy, ny, 
ly), which resemble English 7, d, n, / 
pronounced in fast word combina- 
tions like “hit you,” “did you,” 
“seen you,” “will you.” There are 
other palatal sounds which we pro- 
nounce with the tongue lying flat 
and straight, while the Russians curl 
the tongue so that its tip touches the 
roof of the mouth (ch, sh, zh, shch). 
There is one vowel sound, usually 
transcribed by y, which approxi- 
mates the English y of “rhythm” 
(another way of describing it: set 
your mouth in the position to say 
ee, then try to say oo). 

Russian stressed vowels are clear 
and somewhat drawled; but un- 
stressed vowels are short and dull, 
and often have the same wh-quality 
they have in English; thus, the word 
for “thank you,” spelled spasibo in 
the Cyrillic equivalent of Roman 
characters, sounds like spuh-S’EE- 
buh. The symbol Y, followed by a 
consonant or at the end of a word, 
is sounded as in “rhythm” (BYL, 
“was”; MY, “‘we’’; VY, “‘you’’). The 
same symbol Y, followed by a vowel, 
is sounded as in English (YAH, “I”; 

YOOK, “‘south’’). A word in which 
both values appear: yuh-Z YK, “‘lan- 
guage.” 

Consonant symbols followed by ” 
indicate that the consonant is to be 
palatalized, as in the English “did 
you,” “will you,” and so forth. 
You utter the consonant as though 
it were followed by the y of “you,” 
but the y itself never comes out 
(D’ EH-lat’, “to do”; tee-P’EHR’, 
“now’’). 

The transcriptions CH, SH, ZH, 
SHCH are pronounced with the 
tip of the tongue curled back to 
touch the hard palate (CHA WR-ny, 





“black”; SHEST’, “six”; 00-ZHEH, 
“already”; yi-SHCHAW, “‘yet’’). 
The Russian R is always trilled, 
as in Spanish or Italian. S is always 
hard, as in “‘case.”” An L that is not 
palatalized gets a pronunciation in 
the back of the mouth, as in English 
“milk.” KH is like the German ach 
sound, or the Scottish ch of “loch.” 


With these simple rules in mind, 
we can proceed to a few phrases of 
everyday common politeness. A rude 
person is described as n’ee-kool- 
TOOR-ny, which looks and sounds 
like “‘uncultured,” but actually 
means “impolite.” (A far worse in- 
sult is KHAHM, “Ham,” the name 
of the son of Noah who laughed at 
his father. To the Russian, KHAHM 
is one who scoffs at all traditional 
cultural values.) 

ZDRAHV-stvooi-t'eh: this is the 
commonest Russian form of greet- 
ing; actually, it is an imperative 
and means “be healthy”; it regu- 
larly does service for our “good 
morning,” “good afternoon,”’ “good 
evening,” “hello,” “hi”; if you find 
it too difficult to pronounce, use the 
abbreviated form ZDRAH-st’eh; 
but you may also use: 

DAW-bruh-yeh OO-truh, Good 
morning. 

DAW-bry D’EHN’, Good day. 

DAW-bry V EH-chuhr, Good eve- 
ning. 

spuh-KOI-noi_ NAW-chee, Good 
night. 

duh svee-DAH-n’uh, Good-by, 
see you again. 

duh SKAW-ruh-vuh sv’ ee-DAH- 
nuh, See you soon, 

duh ZAHF-truh, See you to- 
morrow. 

duh WV EH-chuh-ruh, See you to- 
night. 

SLOO-shuh-yoo, Hello (on the 
phone; literally “I’m listening’). 

KAHK VY puh-zhee-VAH-yi- 
teh ?, How are you? 

spuh-S° EE-buh, khuh-ruh-SHA W, 
ee VY?, Well, thank you, and you? 
(As in many other languages, “thank 
you”’ comes first.) 

KAHK d’ee-LAH?, How are 
things? (To this query, the humor- 
loving Russians often reply with a 
rhyme, KAHK SAH-zhuh b’ee-LAH, 
““As soot is white’; in other words, 
“awful.’’) 

puh-ZHAHL-stuh, Please. 

bluh-guh-duh-R’OO, Thank you. 
Less commonly used than spuh- 
S’EE-buh. The Russians have re- 
tained two religious words to ex- 
press gratitude: spuh-S° EE-buh means 
literally ““God save,” while b/uh-guh- 
duh-R’OO is “I give blessings.” 

N’ EH zuh shtuh, You're welcome, 
don’t mention it. 
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eez-v ee-N’EE-t eh, 
ST’ EE-t eh, Pardon me. 

v’ee-nuh- VAHT, I’m sorry. 

EH-tuh n’ee-chuh- VA W, It’s noth- 
ing. (The expression n’ee-chuh- VA W, 
which you have probably seen in 
the spelling nichevo, carries to the 
Russian all sorts of subtle meanings, 
like the shrug of the shoulders to 
the Frenchman: “can’t help it,”’ “so 
sorry,” “nothing we can do about 
it,” “doesn’t matter,” ““don’t bother 
me.”’) 

A W-chuhn’ pree- YA HT-nuh, Glad 
to meet you. 


or pruh- 


By most accounts, shopping in the 
Soviet Union is likely to be slightly 
frustrating, with goods often in short 
supply and prices extremely high. 
But it may not always be so. Here, 
accordingly, are a few shopping 
terms: 

pree-n’ee-SEE-t eh MN’ EH, Bring 
me. 

puh-kuh-ZHY-t eh 
Show me. 

DIE-t eh MN’ EH, Give me. 

SHTAW YAH muh-GOO duh 
VAHS SD’ EH-lat ?, What can I do 
for you? 

SHTAW VY khuh-T EE-t’ eh? 
What do you want? 

MN’ EH NOOZH-nuh, | need. 

YAH khuh-CHOO, | want. 

SKAWL’-kuh (EH-tuh STAW- 
yit) ?, How much (does this cost)? 

SL’EESH-kuhm MNAW-guh, 
Too much. 

SHTAWyish-CH AW ?, What else? 

BAWL’-sheh n’ee-chuh-VAW, 
Nothing else. 


MN’ EH, 


Here are a few of the things you 
might want; use these expressions 
after YAH khuh-CHOO, “I want”: 

koo-S AWK, a piece 

LAWM-V ik, a slice 

FOONT, a pound 

puh-KEHT, a package 

kuh-RAWT-koo, a box 

boo-TYL-koo, a bottle 

CHAH-shkuh, a cup 

MY-luh, of soap 

KHL EH-buh, of bread 

M  AH-suh, of meat 

puh-pee-RA WS, of cigarettes 

SPEE-chuhk, of matches 

v'ee-NAH, of wine 

CHAH-yoo, of tea 


The matter of directions is im- 
portant: 

skuh-ZHY-t'eh MN’ EH, Tell me. 

GD’ EH, Where is, Where are. 

VAWT, Here is, here are. 

TAHM, There is, there are. 

puh kuh-KOI duh-RAW-g’eh?, 
Which way? 

puh EH-toi stuh-ruh-N’ EH, This 
way. 





nuh-PRAH-vuh, To the right. 

nuh-L’ EH-vuh, To the left. 

PR’ AH-muh, Straight ahead. 

ee-D’EE-teh suh MNOI, Come 
{or go) with me. 


Here are a few nouns you can use 
with some of the above expressions 
(note that “is” and “‘are” do not ap- 
pear in Russian; neither do “the,” 
“a” and “‘an’’): 

GA W-ruht, (the, a) city. 

OO-I’ ce-tsuh, (the, a) street. 

TS’ EH R-kuhy, (the, a) church. 

guli-ST EEN-n’ee-tsuh, (the, a) 
hotel. 

duh- RA W-guh, (the, a) road. 

DAWM, (the, a) house. 

KAW M-nuh-tuh, (the, a) room. 

00-BAWkR-nuh-yuh, (the, a) lava- 
tory. 

PAW-yist, (the, a) train. 

vuh-G AWN, (the, a) railway coach. 

stuh-L A W-vuh-yuh, (the, a) dining 
room. 

rest-uh-RA HN, (the, a) restaurant. 


Here are some useful expressions 
to know: 

guh-vuh-REE-teh Tee VY puh- 
ROOS-k’ee (puh-AHN-gl eech- 
k’ee, puh-frahn-TSOO-sk’ee, puh- 
ne-M ET-sk’ee)?, Do you speak 
Russian (English, French, German)? 

YAH guh-vuli-R°’OO TAWL’-kuh 
n'ee-MNAWZH-kuh, 1 speak only 
a little. 

guh-vuh-REE-teh M° EHD-I’ehn- 
n’eh-yeh, Speak more slowly. 

puh-n’ee-MAH-yi-teh Tee VY?, 
Do you understand? 

YAH n’ee puh-n’ee-MAH-yoo, I 
don’t understand. 

ZNAH-yi-teh l’ee VY?, Do you 
know? 

YAH nee ZNAH-yoo, 1 don’t 
know. 

MAW-zhy-t'eh Tee VY?, Can 
you? 

YAH n’ee muh-GOO, I can’t. 

SHTAW EH-tuh ZNAH-chit ?, 
What does this mean? 

uh CHAWM VY guh-vuh-REE- 
teh ?, What are you talking about? 

KAHK EH-tuh nuh-zy-VAH-yit- 
s'uh puh-ROOS-k’ee ?, What do you 
call this in Russian? 

KAHK guh-vuh-REET-suh —— 
puh-ROOS-k ee ?, How do you 
say —— in Russian? 

YAH uh-m’ee-ree-KAH-n'ets 
(YAH uh-nv ee-ree-K AH N-kuh if you 
are a woman), I’m an American. 


The weather invariably lends it- 
self to pleasant conversation, wher- 
ever you may be: 

KHAW-luld-nuh see-V A WD-n' uh, 
It’s cold today. ZHAHR-kuh, It’s 
warm. 


Continued on Page 145 
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A CITY OF WATER 


by Herbert Kubly 
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The capital city of Madison, 

poised between two lakes, rises 

behind University of Wisconsin students 
becalmed on Lake Mendota. 


@ Autumn begins for me with the performance of Schiller’s 
drama, Wilhelm Tell, on the farm where I was born. Wilhelm 
Tell is an autumnal play, and it is given there on the Labor 
Day weekend. The actors are farmers, Swiss burghers of New 
Glarus, Wisconsin; the theater is a forest glade, and the 
festive yet slightly anxious spirit of the play is precisely the 
mood of the moment. 

For the first shadings of fall color already glimmer in the 
green forest. The dry leaves of the poplars rattle like casta- 
nets over the public-address system. At night when we yodel 
and dance in the village streets under an early harvest moon, 
the air is so nippy we wear sweaters and coats. 

It is the degree of that nip that has us anxious. Wisconsin’s 
first frost and the time of its corn harvest come perilously 
close together, and corn is one of our major crops. After 
Labor Day it is a suspenseful race as to which will win—the 
ripening corn or the killing frost. 

Finally it happens. Any time after September 10th we 
awake early and see the icy white film on the fields. The 
bright fodder has turned dark blue-green and hangs limply 
from the stalks, with the golden pumpkins shining through. 
Frost is the starting signal for a vigorous work period, a 
feverish gathering of the harvest. The hum over the land 
comes from the motors and blades of silo fillers. We gather 
apples and nuts, and pick the wild grapes that grow on the 
roadsides. As children our Saturday duties included pressing 
grapes and shucking walnuts, and Mondays we returned to 
school with hands stained blue or brown or an awesome 
mottling of both. In the northlands the Indians, finished in 
the cranberry bogs, slide through the swamps in their canoes, 
harvesting the wild rice to eat with venison in the winter. 

Indian summer! Nowhere in the world is there anything 
quite like Indian summer in Southern Wisconsin. Those 
first frosts are usually followed by rains which wash the 
hills for the glory to come. Then, suddenly, one day a week 
or so later, a quiet warmth settles over the land and time 
stands still. One golden day follows another, all of them 
exactly alike. I have known them to continue for two months, 
though each day, logic tells me, must certainly be the last. 

The forested hills are on fire. Luminous maples, fiery oaks 
and glittering birch give off in a few volcanic weeks the 
brilliance and heat they have stored during the summer. I 
have always suspected that the warmth of Indian summer 
comes from the incandescence of decaying foliage. As evi- 
dence I have seen whole forests simmer phosphorescently at 
night. The days have a soft haze, as if nature were protecting 
our eyes from her burning light, and the air smells of smoke. 
The fields are blue and gold with asters and goldenrod, and 
the lakes, no longer reflecting summer’s greens, are suddenly 
bluer. Except for the conifers, green has abandoned our 
hills, and basic reds and yellows, blues and browns take over. 
Wisconsin reverts for a time to its original landlords, the 
Chippewas and Winnebagoes, the Ojibwas and Menominees. 
A painter from Florence, visiting me in October, took it all 
in silently and in awe, and finally exclaimed, ““Mamma mia! 
If Michelangelo would have seen this!” 

The air seems charged with adrenalin and we play as 
exuberantly as we work. I think of Indian summers as a long 
festival of Lucullan eating and drinking, of sports and 
motoring and hunting. 

Take motoring. With Madison as a center, I know a dozen 
marvelous weekend drives over the hardwood hills of our 
southern counties. My very favorite goes west, past Mt. 
Horeb and Blue Mounds, into a steep valley to “Little 
Norway,” an enchanting museum village of hand-carved 
houses and barns clustered about an 11th Century wooden 
stavkirker (stave church) imported from Norway. The many- 
gabled church with its Continued on Page 64 

















After the first frosts of September, Wisconsin passes into a shimmering 
Indian summer. Sometimes the still, glowing 

AN EXPLOSION OF COLOR ; : : 
warmth of this season continues for two months. Symbolic 


of it, on a quiet farm near Milwaukee, the foliage erupts into full glory. 








NORWEGIAN HARVEST 
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In the middle of Little Norway, 

an outdoor museum of the homeland 
of many Wisconsinites, 

a pumpkin and squash crop is gathered. 


Continued from Page 62 sharp-tongued dragon heads 
looks by dusk like a scale-covered monster, and by day like 
a great fir tree, the dragon heads reaching out like branches. 
It is always a magic place, but in autumn’s blazing hills with 
stacks of golden pumpkins, it is more than ever a dwelling 
place for elves and trolls. 

Next stop is Mineral Point, one of Wisconsin’s oldest 
towns, with narrow cobbled hill streets lined by old stone 
tenements. If we’re hungry there’s the Pendarvis House, one 
of Wisconsin’s finer restaurants, famous for its Cornish 
pasties. Or perhaps we’ve packed a picnic, so that we can 
continue west through lowa and Grant counties to Wyalus- 
ing State Park, a lookout point over the confluence of the 
Wisconsin and the Mississippi. The marriage of the two 
great rivers is not a simple joining, but a network of channels 
weaving in and out of the forest, almost as far into Iowa as 
the eye can see. 

October picnics are cookouts, and wherever we go there 
are fireplaces and grills provided by the state as protection 
against forest fires. Steaks grilled on coals, or frankfurters 
roasted on sticks, are served with casseroles of hot German 
potato salad and sorghum-baked beans, and after the in- 
evitable cans of beer, Thermoses of steaming coffee. 

From Wyalusing we may follow either of the two rivers. 
If we have only the day we might travel south with the 
Mississippi, arriving in the southwest corner of the state near 
Dubuque, lowa. There we swing east through dairy-rich 
Lafayette and Green counties, where Holsteins and Guern- 
seys graze in neat meadows and broad barn walls are painted 
with pastoral landscapes by local primitive painters. In the 
evening we return to my own Swiss town of New Glarus, 
only twenty-five miles from Madison. 

If there’s no need to hurry, we choose the Wisconsin River, 
winding on its forested banks in a northeasterly direction 
over one of the most beautiful of state roads, arriving neat 
the end of the day at Taliesin, home and school of Wiscon- 
sin’s great genius, Frank Lloyd Wright. The rambling house 
of fieldstone and dark beams is so firmly rooted among the 
pines and firs on a bluff over the river that as a child I 
always thought of it as a Hunding’s hut in Wagner’s Valkyrie. 

From Taliesin it is only a short drive to Madison. The 
next day we follow the river north to Devil’s Lake, a spring- 
fed body of water surrounded by shining quartzite cliffs. 
The mysterious lake was feared by Indians because it has 
no visible outlet and seemed to be bottomless. Today it 
draws geologists as Rome draws pilgrims. The high stone 
cliffs are a panorama of North America’s geologic history, 
piling, one on top of the other, sedimentations and fossils 
from every era. Twelve miles more bring us to the Dells, a 
canyon carved by the Wisconsin River through red sand- 
stone in a pine forest. It is the state’s most popular scenic 
attraction. 

From the Dells my route is east through Portage and 
Beaver Dam to the Kettle Moraine State Forest, 11,000 
acres of glacial hills and “‘kettle’’ swamps where the foliage 
coloring is especially brilliant. Here I turn north to Door 
county, a peninsula in Lake Michigan which is as primeval 
and rugged as the coast of Maine and almost as chilly, for 
we are now almost 200 miles north of Madison. The tip of 
the peninsula and also Washington Isle, two miles out into 
the lake, smell of smoking fish bought and eaten on the 
spot, a succulent—if odorous—delicacy. When we return to 
Madison we will have made a great ellipse reaching from the 
southwest to the northeast corner of the state. 

Wisconsin is a state of sportsmen, of both the active and 
passive bench-warmer species. With two university football 
teams—Wisconsin and Marquette—and the professional 
Green Bay Packers, the weekend game, either in stadium or: 
living room, is as normal as Sunday church. But the state’s 
sporting identity was really established three years ago when 
the Braves came to Milwaukee, and their 1957 World Series 
victory over the Yanks is the Continued on Page 66 
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CHAMPIONS 
Here is one of the most 

electric moments in the history 
of Wisconsin autumns : 

the Milwaukee Braves, playing 
on their home field, are 

on their way to defeating the 
New York Yankees for the 1957 
championship of the world. 
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STILL LIFE 





A “‘deer ride” in the Northern Highlands 
State Forest regularly provides visitors with sights like 
this. Deer are so plentiful that they are now also 


found in the populous southern counties. 


Continued from Page 64 most gloriously rambunctious 
thing that ever happened to the Wisconsin ego. The Braves’ 
fans—everyone in the state—believe the pennant will be a 
frequent feature of Wisconsin autumns. 

The end of baseball coincides with the beginning of hunt- 
ing. The two-month season on duck and geese begins on 
October Ist. On approximately October 19th—the date may 
fluctuate a day or so from year to year—the season opens 
for cottontails, squirrels, raccoons, grouse, partridge and ~ 
pheasant. The beautiful ring-necked pheasants, unknown in 
my boyhood, have been so pampered by conservationists 
that they feed with farm poultry flocks. For a few days each 
year our hills bang like an infantry range and thousands of 
birds end in the cooking pot or freezer. But the birds learn 
fast, and those that survive the first skitterish week take to 
cover and usually outlive the season. Raccoons are noc- 
turnal game and on moonlight nights you can hear the 
hounds baying at the foot of the coon trees in the forests. 

For bow-and-arrow purists the deer season begins toward 
the end of September, and continues for almost two months. 
The nine-day season for hunting deer with guns opens 
November 16th. These nine days are the explosive climax to 
Wisconsin hunting. Motor caravans from Chicago and other 
Midwest cities join our own, heading to the northern coun- 
ties of Vilas, Oneida, Washburn and Chippewa, where green 
pine forests, probably covered with snow, are speckled by 
the regulation scarlet jackets and caps of the deer hunters. 
Before the week is out the caravans begin to roll back, 
antlered bucks draped over roofs and fenders. The mortality 
is not entirely in deer, as anyone following the newspapers’ 
long casualty lists knows. 

Once when I was a boy someone shot a great black bear. 
It hung for a week in the butcher’s window and each recess 
we trotted down from school to gape at it, for in those days 
we saw live bear and deer only in the Madison zoo. 

It is different today, at least for the coddled deer. They 
have become so numerous that many have migrated south 
and hunters can shoot them at home. In our community 
the docile creatures frequently graze with dairy herds and 
not so long ago one was shot with bow and arrow outside 
the village. 

November days are still warm, but the nights are long and 
chilly. The wind drifts fallen leaves and rattles the dry ones 
still clinging to the oaks. Country churches are lit up and 
steam with wondrous vapors, for it is the time of the church 
supper when Germans eat sauerbraten, Swiss eat kalberwurst 
(veal-and-cream sausages), Norwegians eat Jutefisk (dried 
codfish soaked in lye water, boiled and buttered) and almost 
everyone else eats chicken. Pleasures have moved indoors— 
there are home-talent theatricals in a variety of languages, 
concerts, and the first high-school basketball games. 

On the land we husk and shred our last corn, cut wood for 
winter fuel, and if the ground is still soft, plow for spring 
planting. Seasons change suddenly, almost cruelly, and I 
remember two or three times when autumn actually ended 
on Thanksgiving Day. On these occasions morning dawned 
fair, and the sun warmed our church during morning wor- 
ship. Late in the afternoon the dark clouds rolled in from 
the northwest. Snow began to blow and everyone hurried 
home to beat the drifts on the highways. 

On the peninsula and on lakes everywhere, the fisherman 
carves his hole in the ice and builds a campfire over it. 
Smoke rises in columns from Indian huts. Frank Lloyd 
Wright has deserted Taliesin for his winter Taliesin in 
Arizona. At home the breath of cattle steams the barn 
windows, and the frost turns them into wondrous con- 
stellations of flowers and stars. It snows and snows. The 
long winter has come. THE END 











On a lake near Madison, one of the thousands which are sprinkled 

over the state, a duck hunter sets out his decoys in the long 

sunlight of early morning. The rich, distilled clarity of 

the water and the sky mirror and typify the golden autumns of Wisconsin. 


A STATE OF WATER 
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The obvious beauty and the hidden 


meanings of a solitary summer in the High Cascades— 


by the spokesman for the Beat Generation 


ALONE 


by Jack Kerouac 


Anybody who’s been to Seattle and 
missed Alaskan Way, the old water 
front, has missed the point. Here the 
totem-pole stores, the waters of Puget 
Sound washing under old piers, the dark 
gloomy look of ancient warehouses and 
pier sheds, and the most antique loco- 
motives in America switching boxcars up 
and down the water front, give a hint, 
under the pure cloud-mopped, sparkling 
skies of the Northwest, of great country 
to come. Driving north from Seattle on 
Highway 99 is an exciting experience be- 
cause suddenly you see the Cascade 
Mountains rising on the northeast hori- 
zon, truly Komo Kulshan under their 
uncountable snows. The great peaks cov- 
ered with trackless white, worlds of huge 
rock twisted and heaped and sometimes 
almost spiraled into fantastic unbeliev- 
able shapes. 

All this is seen far above the dreaming 
fields of the Stilaquamish and Skagit val- 
leys, agricultural flats of peaceful green, 
the soil so rich and dark it is proudly re- 
ferred to by inhabitants as second only 
to the Nile in fertility. At Milltown, 
Washington, your car rolls over the 
bridge across the Skagit River. To the 
left—seaward, westward—the Skagit 
flows into Skagit Bay and the Pacific 
Ocean. At Burlington you turn right and 
head for the heart of the mountains 
along a rural valley road through sleepy 
little towns and one bustling agricultural 
market center known as Sedro-Woolley 
with hundreds of cars parked aslant on a 
typical country-town Main Street of 
hardware stores, grain-and-feed stores 
and five-and-tens. On deeper into the 
deepening valley, cliffs rich with timber 
appearing by the side of the road, the 
narrowing river rushing more swiftly 
now, a pure translucent green like the 
green of the ocean on a cloudy day but a 
saltless rush of melted snow from the 
High Cascades . . . almost good enough 
to drink north of Marblemount. The 
road curves more and more till you 
reach Concrete, the last town in Skagit 


Valley with a bank and a five-and-ten; 
after that the mountains rising secretly 
behind foothills are so close that now 
you don’t see them but begin to feel them 
more and more. 

At Marblemount the river is a swift 
torrent, the work of the quiet mountains. 
Fallen logs beside the water provide 
good seats to enjoy a river wonderland. 
Leaves jiggling in the good clean north- 
west wind seem to rejoice. The topmost 
trees on nearby timbered peaks, swept 
and dimmed by low-flying clouds, seem 
contented. The clouds assume the faces 
of hermits or of nuns, or sometimes look 
like sad dog acts hurrying off into the 
wings over the horizon. Snags struggle 
and gurgle in the heaving bulk of the 
river. Logs rush by at twenty miles an 
hour. The air smells of pine and sawdust 
and bark and mud and twigs; birds flash 
over the water looking for secretive fish. 

As you drive north across the bridge 
at Marblemount and on to Newhalem 
the road narrows and twists until finally 
the Skagit is seen pouring over rocks, 
frothing, and small creeks come tum- 
bling from steep hillsides and pile right 
in. The mountains rise on all sides, only 
their shoulders and ribs visible, their 
heads out of sight and now snowcapped. 

At Newhalem extensive road construc- 
tion raises a cloud of dust over shacks 
and cats and rigs; the dam there is the 
first in a series that create the Skagit 
watershed which provides all the power 
for Seattle. 

The road ends at Diablo, a peaceful 
company settlement of neat cottages and 
green lawns surrounded by close-packed 
peaks named Pyramid and Colonial and 
Davis. Here a huge lift takes you one 
thousand feet up to the level of Diablo 
Lake and Diablo Dam. Over the dam 
pours a jet roar of water through which a 
stray log sometimes goes shooting out 
like a toothpick in a one-thousand-foot 
arc. Here for the first time you’re high 
enough really to begin to see the Cas- 
cades. Dazzles of light to the north show 





where Ross Lake sweeps back all the 
way to Canada, opening a view of the 
Mt. Baker National Forest as spectacu- 
lar as any vista in the Colorado Rockies. 

The Seattle City Light and Power boat 
leaves on regular schedule from a little 
pier near Diablo Dam and heads north 
between steep timbered rocky cliffs to- 
ward Ross Dam, about half an hour’s 
ride. The passengers are power employ- 
ees, hunters and fishermen and forestry 
workers. Below Ross Dam the footwork 
begins; you must climb a rocky trail one 
thousand feet to the level of the dam. 
Here the vast lake opens out, disclosing 
small resort floats offering rooms and 
boats for vacationists, and just beyond, 
the floats of the U. S. Forestry Service. 
From this point on, if you’re lucky 
enough to be a rich man or a forest-fire 
lookout, you can get packed into the 
North Cascade Primitive Area by horse 
and mule and spend a summer of com- 
plete solitude. 


was a fire lookout and after two 

nights of trying to sleep in the 

boom and slap of the Forest 

Service floats, they came for me 

one rainy morning—a powerful 

tugboat lashed to a large corral 
float bearing four mules and three horses, 
my own groceries, feed, batteries and 
equipment. The muleskinner’s name was 
Andy and he wore the same old floppy 
cowboy hat he’d worn in Wyoming 
twenty years ago. ““Well, boy, now we’re 
gonna put you away where we can’t 
reach ya; you better get ready.” 

“It’s just what I want, Andy, be alone 
for three solid months, nobody to bother 
me.” 

“It’s what you're sayin’ now, but you'll 
change your tune after a week.” 

I didn’t believe him. | was looking 
forward to an experience men seldom 
earn in this modern world: complete and 
comfortable solitude in the wilderness, 
day and night, sixty-three days and nights 
to be exact. We had no idea how much 








~MOUNTAINTOP 


snow had fallen on my mountain during 
the winter, and Andy said: “If there’s 
not enough it means you gotta hike two 
miles down that hard trail every day or 
every other day with two buckets, boy. I 
ain’t envyin’ you. I been back there. And 
one day it’s gonna be hot and you’re 
about ready to broil, and bugs you can’t 
even count ’em; and next day a lil’ ole 
summer blizzard come hit you around 
the corner of Hozomeen—which sits 
right there near Canada in your back 
yard—and you won’t be able to stick 
logs fast enough in that potbelly stove of 
yours.” But I had a full rucksack loaded 
with turtleneck sweaters and warm shirts 
and pants and long wool socks bought 
on the Seattle water front, and gloves 
and an earmuff cap, and lots of instant 
soup and coffee in my grub list. 

“Shoulda brought yourself a quart of 
brandy, boy,” said Andy, shaking his 
head as the tug pushed our corral float 
up Ross Lake, through the log gate and 
around to the left dead north, under- 
neath the immense rain shroud of Sour- 
dough Mountain and Ruby Mountain. 

“‘Where’s Desolation Peak?” I asked, 
meaning my Own mountain (A mountain 
to be kept forever, 'd dreamed all that 
spring). 

“You ain’t gonna see it today till we’re 
practically on top of it,” said Andy, “and 
by that time you'll be so soakin’ wet you 
won't care.” 

Assistant Ranger Marty Gohlke of 
Marblemount Ranger Station was with 
us, too, also giving me tips and instruc- 
tions. Nobody seemed to envy Desola- 
tion Peak except me. After two hours 
pushing through the storming waves of 
the long rainy lake with dreary misty 
timber rising steeply on both sides and 
the mules and horses chomping on their 
feedbags patient in the downpour, we 
arrived at the foot of Desolation Trail 
and the tugman (who’d been providing 
us with good hot coffee in the pilot cabin) 
eased her over and settled the float 
against a steep muddy slope full of bushes 


and fallen trees. The muleskinner whacked 
the first mule and she lurched ahead with 
her double-sided pack of batteries and 
canned goods, hit the mud with fore- 
hoofs, scrambled, slipped, almost fell 
back in the lake and finally gave one 
mighty heave and went skittering out of 
sight in the fog to wait on the trail for the 
other mules and her master. We all got 
off, cut the barge loose, waved to the tug 
man, mounted our horses, and started 
up, sad and dripping, in the heavy rain. 

At first the trail, always steeply rising, 
was so dense with shrubbery we kept get- 
ting shower after shower from overhead 
and from branches hit by our out-jutting 
knees. The trail was deep with round 
rocks that kept causing the animals to 
slip. At one point a great fallen tree 
made it impossible to go on until Old 
Andy and Marty went ahead with axes 
and cleared a short cut around the tree, 
sweating and cursing and hacking, as | 
watched the animals. By-and-by they 
were ready, but the mules were afraid of 
the rough steepness of the short cut and 
had to be prodded through with sticks. 
Soon the trail reached alpine meadows 
powdered with blue lupine everywhere 
in the drenching mists, and with little red 
poppies, tiny-budded flowers as delicate 
as designs on a tiny Japanese teacup. 
Now the trail zigzagged widely back and 
forth up the high meadow. Soon we saw 
the vast foggy heap of a rock-cliff face 
above and Andy yelled, “Soon’s we get 
up high as that we’re almost there but 
that’s another two thousand feet, though 
you'd think you could reach up and 
touch it!” 

I unfolded my nylon poncho and 
draped it over my head, and, drying a 
little, or, rather, ceasing to drip, | walked 
alongside the horse to warm my blood 
and began to feel better. But the other 
boys just rode along with their heads 
bowed in the rain. As for altitude all | 
could tell was from some occasional 
frightening spots on the trail where we 
could look down on distant treetops. 





The alpine meadow reached to timber 
line, and suddenly a great wind blew 
shafts of sleet on us. “Gettin’ near the 
top now!” yelled Andy. And now there 
was snow on the trail, the horses were 
chumping through a foot of slush and 
mud, and to the left and right everything 
was blinding white in the gray fog. 
“About five and a half thousand feet 
right now,” said Andy, rolling a cigarette 
as he rode in the rain. 

We went down, then up another spell, 
down again, a slow gradual climb, and 
then Andy yelled, “‘There she is!’ and up 
ahead in the mountaintop gloom I saw a 
little shadowy peaked shack standing 
alone on the top of the world and | 
gulped with fear: 

“This my home all summer? And this 
is summer?” 

The inside of the shack was even more 
miserable, damp and dirty, leftover gro- 
ceries and magazines torn to shreds by 
rats and mice, the floor muddy, the win- 
dows impenetrable. But hardy Old Andy, 
who’d been through this kind of thing all 
his life, got a roaring fire crackling in the 
potbellied stove and had me lay out a 
pot of water with almost half a can of 
coffee in it, saying, “Coffee ain’t no good 
’less it’s strong !”’ and pretty soon the cof- 
fee was boiling a nice brown aromatic 
foam and we got our cups out and drank 
deep. 

Meanwhile I'd gone out on the roof 
with Marty and removed the bucket from 
the chimney and put up the weather pole 
with the anemometer and done a few 
other chores; and when we came back in 
Andy was frying Spam and eggs in a 
huge pan and it was almost like a party. 
Outside, the patient animals chomped on 
their supper bags and were glad to rest 
by the old corral fence built of logs by 
some Desolation lookout of the Thirties. 

Darkness came, incomprehensible. 

In the gray morning after they'd slept 
in sleeping bags on the floor and | 
on the only bunk in my mummy bag, 
Andy and 


Continued on Page 76 
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AN ARRESTING FEATURE of the Chambord dining room is a 
wall of plate glass through which you see (above) Fernand Desbans, 
chef de cuisine, in his gleaming realm. At right, Francois Mones- 
tier, captain of waiters, anoints canard a l’orange with Grand Mar- 
nier. On the long table (from /eft): three choice wines—Chateau 
Ausone, 1916, Chateau Haut-Brion, 1906, and Chateau Latour; 


jambon fumé, poularde a I’ estragon, terrine de foie gras maison, as- 
perges printaniére, terrine de canard a la gelée, pyramide de homard, 
darne de saumon Parisienne, caviar, and petite marmite béarnaise. 














@ At the close of a dinner which 
had consumed nearly three hours, 
my host and I lingered over black 
coffee in a haze of blissful content- 
ment. Marius, the amiable sommelier 
of the Café Chambord, carefully un- 
corked a bottle of Armagnac that 
was one of the treasures of the house. 
As he poured, his manner was as 
tender as though he were ministering 
toarich old uncle. And this was only 
proper, for the brandy was of an 
age and character that deserved his 
most solicitous treatment. 

My companion at table was a man 
who had traveled a good deal and 
considered himself an authority on 
the cuisine of half a dozen countries. 
The bill for dinner was brought and 
he signed it without blinking an eye. 

“Looking back on the evening,” 
he said, puffing thoughtfully on his 
cigar, “‘and remembering the food, 
the wines and the way everything 
was served, I would be inclined to 
give the Chambord the highest marks 
in the book. I'll make that stronger. 
I believe this is one of the two or 
three French restaurants in America 
that could be transplanted to France 
without a change and still prosper.” 

Several years have passed since 
that spring evening, but I can still 
recall most of what we ate and drank. 
Dinner started with a few thin slices 
of smoked salmon and sturgeon, fol- 
lowed by a cup of clear consommé, 
triple strength. Next came poached 
Colorado brook trout with a deli- 
cate sauce that tasted of lemon, but- 
ter, cream and herbs. The main 
course was a hindquarter of baby 
lamb coated with brown crumbs, a 
tender pink at the center. The waiter 
captain carved it at a side table with 
magical speed, holding it downward 
by the bone end like a cello and 
cutting long, even slices. There 
was fresh, tender asparagus with 
brown butter and lemon juice. From 
this climax of seasonal succulence 
we coasted through cheese, fruit and 
coffee to the sonorous harmonies of 
that venerable Armagnac. The wines 


Perhaps . 


The World's Most Expensive Restaurant? 


. » ae if you have a weakness for rare dishes and noble wines, 


dinner at New York’s Chambord can be an experience transcending mere money 


by Silas Spitzer 


were a Montrachet Marquis de La- 
guiche, 1955, and a Chateau Au- 
sone, 1947, which had a light, joyous 
quality that was perfectly suited to 
the delicate flavor of the lamb. 

From time to time I have returned 
to dine at the Chambord. The ex- 
traordinary food, the friendly staff 
and a certain gracious warmth of at- 
mosphere which the French call 
accueil always remind me of my 
friend’s compliment. I am convinced 
that he was correct. The Chambord 
indeed may take its place with the 
first restaurants of France. 

If you have ever dined at Lapé- 
rouse, L’Escargot, at provincial 
shrines like the Pyramide at Vienne 
or Alexandre Dumaine’s Hotel de la 
Céte d’Or at Saulieu, you will be 
nostalgically stirred by an evening 
at the Chambord—an experience, it 
should be emphasized, that could 
run into important money. 

Seldom does one drop in at the 
Chambord for a hurried or casual 
meal. Even the rich and pampered 
regard dinner there as an event to 
look forward to and discuss after- 
ward in loving detail. Like its three- 
starred contemporaries in France, 
the Chambord’s prices are very 
high—some think the highest in the 
world. Whether their dizzy altitude 
is justified is something every man 
must decide for himself. If food to 
you is merely a physiological neces- 
sity, you should give the Chambord 
a wide berth. But if you have a weak- 
ness for rare dishes and noble wines, 
dinner there éan be an experience 
that will more than compensate for 
any passing financial pain. 

Not long ago I lunched at the 
Chambord. I brought a notebook 
and chose a table located strategi- 
cally to record my impressions. The 
room was suffused with a soft pink 
glow, very gentle with feminine com- 
plexions. About a hundred guests 
would fill the place. comfortably. 
Nothing had changed here, I thought, 
since the early days, when the res- 
taurant was opened by Roger Chau- 


veron, Alex Hounie and Maurice 
Chapuis twenty-one years ago. Like 
most distinguished restaurants the 
world over, it was mellow and a lit- 
tle old-fashioned. On entering, you 
knew instinctively that the food 
would be in the great tradition, the 
wines perfect of their kind. 

There is no “décor,” as we have 
come to know the meaning of the 
word, no trace of stage setting or 
showmanship. You have to look 
sharply to notice the few decorative 
touches, like the ceiling-high mirrors, 
the arrangements of flowers in niches 
along the walls, the cloth-covered 
lamps found in comfortable subur- 
ban homes. The tables and chairs 
have a solid, imperishable look. 
Near the front entrance there is a 
buffet with a chafing dish and a well- 
worn silver duck press. Close by 
stands a sort of pulpit where reser- 
vations are booked over the tele- 
phone by the headwaiter. 

They have a little story to tell 
about that particular reservation 
desk. It seems that Lord Beaver- 
brook, impeccably clad in formal 
evening black, dined there one night 
during the mid-forties, and was 
called to answer a telephone call 
from London. He hurried to the 
phone that stood on the little pulpit 
and was engrossed in conversation 
when he was accosted by a festive 
group. ““Will you please show us to a 
good table?’ the spokesman asked, 
deftly slipping a bill into his hand. 
Lord B., with commendable British 
imperturbability, pocketed the 
money and graciously escorted the 
party to the interior, where one of 
the regular help took over. 

At the left as you enter there is a 
hospitable bar—cool, dim and 
sweet-smelling. It is commodious 
and has everything a bar needs to 
make its patrons happy, but there is 
a conspicuous lack of fancy fixtures, 
chrome furniture or other props. 
The barman has the manner of some- 
one you could entrust with your 
most intimate problems. 


A single detail of the dining room 
arrests your attention. The entire 
right wall is made of clear glass and 
through it you see a long, narrow 
kitchen, gleaming with stainless-steel 
ranges and hung with a magnificent 
assortment of copper pots and pans 
in graduated sizes. I sat facing this 
fascinating show all through lunch- 
eon, watching a corps of white- 
capped, spotlessly clad cooks go 
about their intricate duties, seem- 
ingly oblivious that they were per- 
forming for an audience. 

Later, I asked a tall, rangy saucier 
how he reacted to working in a 
goldfish bowl and he said, “‘At first 
it was annoying to feel eyes watching 
every time I chopped up an onion or 
stirred a hollandaise or pinched the 
vegetable girl as she passed by. But 
one becomes accustomed to every- 
thing. Now I think most of us have 
developed into hams; we rather en- 
joy ourselves.” 

René Dufau, maitre d’hétel since 
the earliest days, who looks like a 
kindly schoolmaster, offered me the 
luncheon menu. It was a large four- 
page affair with an engraving of the 
Chateau Chambord, after which the 
restaurant had been named, on the 
cover. It was literally packed with 
closely printed suggestions, all ex- 
pressed in French of that peculiarly 
florid style affected by menu writers 
of the classical school. René said he 
thought this was the most extensive 
carte du jour of any first-class French 
restaurant in America. At the Pa- 
villon or the Colony, for example, 
one usually has a choice of eight or 
ten main dishes. But on the first in- 
side page of the Chambord menu, I 
counted twenty-seven varieties of 
hors d’oeuvres, thirty meat or fish 
dishes and twenty-two desserts. The 
facing page was covered with a list 
of Chambord specialties, from sim- 
ple Eggs Benedict to an all-out pro- 
duction number like roast pheasant 
stuffed with truffled goose livers and 
served with all its plumage. 

Continued on Page 108 
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In her Seventh Avenue workroom (right), leading fashion 

designer Anne Fogarty wears one of her own classics: a shirtdress 
inspired by the Brooks Brothers shirt, made of gray angora wool with 
a finely tucked bodice. The model's shirtdress is sheer basket 

weave in shocking pink. For a weekend at her country home in 

East Hampton, L.1. (below), she combines a fitted bulky knit sweater 
dress with a lightweight but full boxed coat in North Star blanket 
plaid. She also designs accessories, including these red shoes. 
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Her 
Own Best 
Model 


Anne Fogarty charms 
the young in figure with fashions 


that enhance her own 


Anne Fogarty has devoted her career to flattering 
the young. She herself grew up in what she calls the 
“Sloppy Joe” era. Her stylistic influence has been 
a vital factor in ending it. Her shirtwaist, her separ- 
ates, her “paper-doll” style pioneered in giving the 
junior buyer senior styling. 

Much of this interest in youthful styles springs 
from her own outlook, interests, and appearance. On 
these pages she models her designs herself, showing 
how their young inspiration can be winningly worn 
by mature women. For recently Mrs. Fogarty has 
widened her audience by designing clothes which 
are youthful in line and feeling, but intended for the 
mature buyer—the mature buyer, that is, who has 
kept a young figure. 

Mrs. Fogarty’s constant aim is to design clothes 
specifically for American women. She does not re- 


ject European fashion ideas; she has, for example, 





For a flight to visit stores around the 

country which feature her clothes, Mrs. Fogarty sf 
chooses a gaily deceptive “‘pony dress” — 

tawny cut velvet patterned to 

resemble a pony skin. Its advantages: 

no mussing, and usable as either a coat or a dress. 


The “orbit” look which flows around the body, touching 
it only at strategic points, is seen in another 

travel dress, an ancient clan plaid of bronzed greens 

in sheer worsted woolen, It has a narrow shaped front, 
tight yoke, and a shirred shaped back. 

Mrs. Fogarty also designed the matching cloche hat. 
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The “‘camise”’ style 





cameo neckline and loose chemise 
body—is used by Mrs. Fogarty both for daytime 

clothes and an evening dress such as this casual one in red 
flannel with gathered neckline, here 

modeled in the living-room doorway of her country home. 
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A coat with such Fogarty trademarks as the 
little-girl inspiration, the sophistication 

of its materials (gold wool tweed, ranch mink collar), 
and the fullness of its silhouette, is worn by 

the designer in front of her New York apartment. 





transformed the Parisian chemise into the American 
“camise,” which combines a chemiselike freedom of 
the body with acameo top for greater femininity. The 
definition of the body underneath is never lost. Her 
recent “orbit” style flows around the body with an 
easy airiness, but remains in contact with it. 

The influence of her stylings has been strongly 
felt both in the quantity-production field and also 
among custom designers. She decisively influenced 
designers both here and abroad in 1950 with her 
spectacular “‘paper-doll” silhouette, a full, crinoline- 
inspired skirt supported by stiffened petticoats. With 
that, romance returned to day dresses. Small waists, 
romance-evoking skirts, an American cleanness of 
line, a natural sophistication are all parts of her con- 
tinuing vogue among American women who want to 
keep the accent on their youth. 

Her advice on proper dress is as sound and direct 
as her styles: understand your own figure; take 
into consideration what is up-to-date; buy fewer but 
better clothes, and above all better-fitted and more 
individualized clothes. Mrs. Fogarty feels that the 
chief fashion failing of the American woman is her 
neglect of the details of fitting, of the special adjust- 
ments to her figure which make the clothes she 
buys truly her own. A meticulousness is missing 
from the current fashion thinking of the American 
woman, she believes. And it is this pursuit of good 
grooming to the last detail which makes a great lady, 
or a young collegian, authentically well-dressed. 

Anne Fogarty’s clothes are exclusive with Saks 
Fifth Avenue and a few other select stores through- 


out the country. THE END 
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One of Anne Fogarty’s perennial successes is stylish 

coveralls for work, play or lounging. These wide-wale corduroy 
coveralls (at left) in off-white can be worn with or without a 

belt. With her artist husband, Thomas Fogarty, Jr., in their apartment 
living room (below) Mrs. Fogarty is dressed for the 

evening in one of her characteristic combinations: an evening 

dress of simple lines—fitted empire bodice, full skirt shirred high at 
the waist—and boldly dramatic colors—emerald, cerise and 

pink. Both the dress and the long emerald-green stole are satin. 











ALONE ON A 
MOUNTAINTOP 


Continued from Page 69 


Marty left, laughing and saying, “Well, 
what ayou think now, hey? We been 
here twelve hours already and you still 
haven't been able to see more than 
twelve feet!” 


“By gosh that’s right, what am I go- 
ing to do for watching fires?” 

“Don’t worry, boy, these clouds’ll 
roll away and you'll be able to see a 
hunnerd miles in every direction.” 

I didn’t believe it and I felt miserable 
and spent the day trying to clean up 
the shack or pacing twenty careful feet 
each way in my “yard” (the ends of 
which appeared to be sheer drops into 








VIA BANK OF AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


.money only you can spend 
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silent gorges), and I went to bed early. 
About bedtime I saw my first star, 
briefly, then giant phantom clouds 
billowed all around me and the star 
was gone. Butinthat instant thought 
I'd seen a mile below me gray-black 
Ross Lake where Andy and Marty 
were back in the Forest Service boat 
which had met them at noon. 

In the middle of the night I woke 
up suddenly and my hair was stand- 
ing on end: I saw a huge black 
shadow in my window. Then I saw 
that it had a star above it, and 
realized that this was Mt. Hozomeen 
(8080 feet) looking in my window 
from miles away near Canada. | got 
up from the forlorn bunk with the 
mice scattering underneath and went 
outside and gasped to see black 
mountain shapes gianting all around; 
and not only that but the billowing 
curtains of the northern lights shift- 
ing behind the clouds. It was a little 
too much for a city boy. The fear 
that the Abominable Snowman might 
be breathing behind me in the dark 
sent me back to bed where I buried 
my head inside my sleeping bag. 

But in the morning—Sunday, July 
sixth—I was amazed and overjoyed 
to see a clear blue sunny sky, and 
down below, like a radiant pure 
snow sea, the clouds made a marsh- 
mallow cover for all the world and 
all the lake while I abided in warm 
sunshine among hundreds of miles 
of snow-white peaks. I brewed coffee 
and sang and drank a cup on my 
drowsy warm doorstep. 

At noon the clouds vanished and 
the lake appeared below, beautiful 
beyond belief, a perfect blue pool 
twenty-five miles long and more, and 
the creeks like toy creeks and the 
timber green and fresh everywhere 
below and even the fishing boats of 
vacationists on the lake and in the 
lagoons. A perfect afternoon of sun, 
and behind the shack I discovered 
a snowfield big enough to provide 
me with buckets of cold water till 
late September. 


I had taken this job so I could 
round up a little grubstake and take 
off for Mexico for a year, but also I 
wanted to be alone on the top of a 
mountain and see what it was like, 
and besides, all the mountain climb- 
ers and loggers I'd known on the 
West Coast had told me not to miss 
the High Cascades. 

My job was to watch for fires. 
One night a terrific ‘lightning storm 
made a dry run across the Mt. 
Baker National Forest without any 
rainfall. When I saw that ominous 
black cloud flashing wrathfully to- 
ward me I shut off the radioand laid 
the aerial on the ground and waited 
for the worst. Hiss! hiss! said the 
wind, bringing dust and lightning 
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nearer. Tick! said the lightning rod, 
receiving a strand of electricity from 
a strike on nearby Skagit Peak. 
Hiss! tick! and in my bed I felt the 
earth move. Fifteen miles to the 
south, just east of Ruby Peak and 
somewhere near Panther Creek, a 


soup with corn muffins baked on top of 
the wood stove in aluminum foil. Then 
I'd go out to that precipitous snow 
slope and shovel my two pails of snow 
for the water tub and gather an armful 
of fallen firewood from the hillside like 
the proverbial Old Woman of Japan. 


them clanking around. The rat would 
scramble down from the attic and eat 
some too. 


She deserves 


to eat out 
—at least once a week! 





Sometimes I'd yell questions at the 
rocks and trees, and across gorges, or 
yodel “What is the meaning of the 
void?” The answer was perfect silence, 
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large fire raged, a huge orange spot. 
At ten o’clock lightning hit it again 
and it flared up dangerously. 

I was supposed to note the general 
area of lightning strikes. By mid- 
night I’d been staring so intently out 
the dark window I got hallucina- 
tions of fires everywhere, three of 
them right in Lightning Creek, phos- 
phorescent orange verticals of ghost 
fire that seemed to come and go. 

In the morning, there at 177° 16’ 
where I’d seen the big fire, was a 
strange brown patch in the snowy 
rock showing where the fire had 
raged and sputtered out in the all- 
night rain that followed the light- 
ning. But the result of this storm 
was disastrous fifteen miles away 
at McAllister Creek where a great 
blaze had outlasted the rain and ex- 
ploded the following afternoon in a 
cloud that could be seen from Se- 
attle. I felt sorry for the fellows who 
had to fight these fires, the smoke- 
jumpers who parachuted down on 
them out of planes and the trail 
crews who hiked to them, climbing 
and scrambling over slippery rocks 
and scree slopes, arriving sweaty 
and exhausted only to face the wall 
of heat when they got there. As a 
lookout I had it pretty easy and 
only had to concentrate on report- 
ing the exact location (by instrument 
findings) of every blaze I detected. 

Most days, though, it was the 
routine that occupied me. Up at 
seven or so every day, a pot of coffee 
brought to a boil over a handful of 
burning twigs, I'd go out in the 
alpine yard with a cup of coffee 
hooked in my thumb and leisurely 
make my wind speed and wind di- 
rection and temperature and mois- 
ture readings. Then, after chopping 
wood, I'd use the two-way radio and 
report to the relay station on Sour- 
dough. At 10 A.M. I usually got 
hungry for breakfast, and I'd make 
delicious pancakes, eating them at 
my little table that was decorated 
with bouquets of mountain lupine 
and sprigs of fir. 

Early in the afternoon was the 
usual time for my kick of the day, 
instant chocolate pudding with hot 
coffee. Around two or three, I'd lie 
on my back on the meadowside and 
watch the clouds float by, or pick 
blueberries and eat them right there. 
I had tuned the radio loud enough 
to hear any calls for Desolation. 

Then at sunset I'd roust up my 
supper out of cans of yams and 
Spam and peas, or sometimes just pea 
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For the chipmunks and conies | put 
pans of leftovers under the shack; in 
the middle of the night I could hear 


so I knew. 
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Before bedtime I’d read by kerosene 
lamp whatever books were in the 
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shack. It’s amazing how people in soli- 
tary hunger after books. After poring 
over every word of a medical tome, 
and the synopsized versions of Shake- 
speare’s plays by Charles and Mary 
Lamb, I climbed up in the little attic 
and put together torn cowboy pocket 
books and magazines the mice had 
ravaged. I also played stud poker with 
three imaginary players. 


Around bedtime I'd bring a cup of 
milk almost to a boil with a tablespoon 
of honey in it, and drink that for my 
lamby nightcap; then I'd curl up in my 
sleeping bag. 

No man should go through life 
without experiencing healthy, 
even bored solitude in the wilderness, 
finding himself depending solely on 
himself and thereby learning his true 


once 


and hidden strength. Learning, for in- 
stance, to eat when he’s hungry and 
sleep when he’s sleepy. 

Also around bedtime was my sing- 
ing time. I'd pace up and down the 
well-worn path in the dust of my rock 
singing all the show tunes I could re- 
member, at the top of my voice, too, 
with nobody to hear except the deer 
and the bear. 
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In the red dusk, the mountains 
were symphonies in pink snow... 
Jack Mountain, Three Fools Peak, 
Freezeout Peak, Golden Horn, Mt. 
Terror, Mt. Fury, Mt. Despair, 
Crooked Thumb Peak, Mt. Chal- 
lenger and the incomparable Mt. 
Baker bigger than the world in the 
distance . . . and my own little Jack- 
ass Ridge that completed the Ridge 
of Desolation. Pink snow and the 
clouds all distant and frilly like an- 
cient remote cities of Buddhaland 
splendor, and the wind working in- 
cessantly—whish, whish—booming, 
at times rattling my shack. 

For supper I made chop suey and 
baked some biscuits and put. the 
leftovers in a pan for deer that came 
in the moonlit night and nibbled like 
big strange cows of peace—long- 
antlered buck and does and babies 
too—as I meditated in the alpine 
grass facing the magic moon-laned 
lake. And I could see firs reflected in 
the moonlit lake five thousand feet 
below, upside down, pointing to 
infinity. 

And all the insects ceased in honor 
of the moon. 

Sixty-three sunsets I saw revolve 
on that perpendicular hill . . . mad 
raging sunsets pouring in sea foams 
of cloud through unimaginable crags 
like the crags you grayly drew in 
pencil as a child, with every rose 
tint of hope beyond, making you 
feel just like them, brilliant and 
bleak beyond words. 

Cold mornings with clouds bil- 
lowing out of Lightning Gorge like 
smoke from a giant fire but the lake 
cerulean as ever. 

August comes in with a blast that 
shakes your house and augurs little 
Augusticity ... then that snowy-air 
and woodsmoke feeling . . . then the 
snow comes sweeping your way from 
Canada, and the wind rises and 
dark low clouds rush up as out of a 
forge. Suddenly a green-rose rain- 
bow appears right on your ridge 
with steamy clouds all around and 
an orange sun turmoiling ... 


What is a rainbow, 
Lord?—a hoop 
For the lowly 


. and you go out and suddenly 
your shadow is ringed by the rain- 
bow as you walk on the hilltop, a 
lovely-haloed mystery making you 
want to pray. 

A blade of grass jiggling in the 
winds of infinity, anchored to a 
rock, and for your own poor gentle 
flesh no answer. 

Your oil lamp burning in infinity. 


One morning I found bear stool 
and signs of where the monster had 
Continued on Page 81 
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Continued from Page 78 

taken a can of frozen milk and 
squeezed it in his paws and bit into 
it with one sharp tooth, trying to 
suck out the paste. In the foggy dawn 
I looked down the mysterious Ridge 
of Starvation with its fog-lost firs 
and its hilis humping into invisibil- 
ity, and the wind blowing the fog by 
like a faint blizzard, and | realized 
that somewhere in the fog stalked 
the bear. 

And it seemed, as I sat there, 
that this was the Primordial Bear, 
and that he owned all the North- 
west and all the snow and com- 
manded all the mountains. He was 
King Bear, who could crush my 
head in his paws and crack my spine 
like a stick, and this was his house, 
his yard, his domain. Though I 
looked all day, he would not show 
himself in the mystery of those 
silent foggy slopes. He prowled at 
night among unknown lakes, and in 
the early morning the pearl-pure 
light that shadowed mountainsides 
of fir made him blink with respect. 
He had millenniums of prowling 
here behind him. He had seen the 
Indians and Redcoats come and go, 
and would see much more. He con- 
tinuously heard the reassuring rap- 
turous rush of silence, except when 
near creeks; he was aware of the 
light material the world is made of, 
yet he never discoursed, nor com- 
municated by signs, nor wasted a 
breath complaining; he just nibbled 
and pawed, and lumbered along 
snags paying no attention to things 
inanimate or animate. His big mouth 
chew-chewed in the night, I could 
hear it across the mountain in the 
starlight. Soon he would come out 
of the fog, huge, and come and 
stare in my window with big burning 
eyes. He was Avalokitesvara the 


Bear, and his sign was the gray wind 
of autumn, 

I was waiting for him. He never 
came. 


Finally the autumn rains, all-night 
gales of soaking rain as I lie warm 
as toast in my sleeping bag and the 
mornings open cold wild fall days 
with high wind, racing fogs, racing 
clouds, sudden bright sun, pristine 
light on hill patches and my fire 
crackling as I exult and sing at the 
top of my voice. Outside my window 
a wind-swept chipmunk sits up 
straight on a rock, hands clasped as 
he nibbles an oat between his paws— 
the little nutty lord of all he 
surveys. 

Thinking of the stars night after 
night I begin to realize “The stars 
are words” and all the innumerable 
worlds in the Milky Way are words, 
and so is this world too. And I 
realize that no matter where I am, 
whether in a little room full of 
thought, or in this endless universe 
of stars and mountains, it’s all in my 
mind. There’s no need for solitude. 
So love life for what it is, and form 
no preconceptions whatever in your 
mind. 

When I came down in September 
a cool old golden look had come 
into the forest, auguring cold snaps 
and frost and the eventual howling 
blizzard that would cover my shack 
completely, unless those winds at 
the top of the world would keep her 
bald. As I reached the bend where 
the shack would disappear and I 
would plunge down to the lake to 
meet the boat that would take me 
out and home, I turned and blessed 
Desolation Peak and the little pagoda 
on top and thanked them for the 
shelter and the lesson I’d been 


taught. THE END 





THE ROCKEFELLER 
FAMILY 
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do something else, and friends were 
supporting him. At Brown he had 
been impressed by Pres. E. Ben- 
jamin Andrews’ course in practical 
ethics. Now in New York he was in- 
fluenced by his pastor, W. H. P. 
Faunce, a liberal minister who subtly 
criticized Standard Oil and told him 
he would honor his father most by 
livirg his own life. He was also sus- 
tained by his wife, Abby Aldrich 
Rockefeller. She neither lectured nor 
criticized. She was, however, a 
source of strength for her husband, 
as John D.’s wife had always been 
for him. In other ways, though, she 
wasn't like Cettie at all. 


Abby liked Gibson girls, Richard 
Mansfield, Maude Adams, Weber 
& Fields. She liked to walk along 
Fifth Avenue, peering into strange 
faces and listening to fragments of 
talk. To the distress of her young 
husband, she disliked keeping track 
of expenses. Once he became solic- 
itous over a frog in her throat, and 
wondered whether it was caused by 
too much long-distance telephon- 
ing; she in turn wondered why he al- 
ways thought his own long-distance 
calls were necessary and hers ex- 
travagant. He thought she should 
keep a budget. She replied that she 
wouldn’t do it, and she didn’t. 
During World War II he suggested 
that she attend church more often. 
She felt she could better spend her 
Sunday mornings writing to her 
sons. And she did. 
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Abby once toid her children she 
would like to have a party every day. 
She wore a false curl, admired 
Matisse, and was celebrated for her 
fruit-spangled hats, one of which, 
she laconically told a group of star- 
tled Helen Hokinsons, was meant to 
suggest a Harvest Home Supper. 
Discovering early in their courtship 
that Junior kept a supply of crack- 
ers in his side pocket, Abby would 
stand beside him and feed herself. 
Inhibited Rockefellers notwithstand- 
ing, champagne was served at their 
wedding. Like her father-in-law, be- 
side whose West Fifty-fourth Street 
house she and Junior made their 
first home, she enjoyed travel. But 
she spent her time abroad differ- 
ently: dancing, playing Russian 
Bank, attending the Folies Bergére. 
Like John D. she was a pedaler. But 
her bicycle was built for two. 

Next to cycling with her, her hus- 
band most enjoyed his work with 
Gates, the family almoner, who was 
sometimes confused with “Bet-a- 
million” Gates, perhaps because he 
scornfully dismissed petty applica- 
tions for charity with the remark, 
“This is retail business.’ Junior 
finally decided he wanted to devote 
his life to philanthropy. Beginning 
in 1910 he dropped his other re- 
sponsibilities, omitting only, by a 


freak of fate, his office in the Col- 
orado Fuel and Iron Company. 
John D. asked no questions. From 
the day of his son’s birth, when he 
had raced to the Standard Oil office 
with tears in his eyes to spread the 
news, the relationship between the 
two had been tender and uncompli- 
cated, and it was to remain so, 

They might differ: the father 
shared neither his son’s respect for 
public opinion nor hisartistic tastes— 
when Junior bought a statue for 
Pocantico Hills, his father wondered 
whether they could realize its price 
in a resale, and Junior persuaded 
John D. to let him buy J. P. Mor- 
gan’s collection of Chinese porce- 
lains only by reminding him that “I 
have never squandered money on 
horses, yachts, automobiles or other 
foolish extravagances.” Neverthe- 
less, he admired everything about 
his father, including this sense of 
thrift; he was impressed by John 
D.’s_ lifelong habit of studying 
all bills before paying them—of ask- 
ing, in France, “What are poulets, 
John?” or “Bougies, bougies, what 
in the world is a bougie?”’ After his 
father’s death he declined to shorten 
his own name. There was, he said, 
only one John D. Rockefeller. 

In a rare public display of humor, 
John D. once described himself as 
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“only the father.” During World 
War I, Junior was touring Army 
camps, and John D., interested as 
always in his son’s activities, went 
along to Camp Vail, New Jersey, to 
hear him speak. Unexpectedly John 
D. himself was called upon. He 
chose to talk about Junior, whom 
he described fondly as “‘a pompous 
young man” who had once regis- 
tered the two of them in a hotel as 
“Clark Butts & Father.” To him 
Junior could do no wrong. He only 
hoped, he said, that Junior’s own 
sons would do as well. Late in life 
he wrote that he “felt like crying 
like a baby” after Junior ended a 
visit to The Casements, the old 
man’s home in Florida, and though 
the Colorado strike was scarcely 
solved as John D. might have wished, 
he kept his counsel. “Grandfather 
sat back and watched the evolution 
and said nothing,” Nelson Rocke- 
feller says. ““He had the same kind 
of faith in Father he had in himself.” 

Junior’s action in Colorado proved 
to be a turning point for the Rocke- 
fellers’ reputation. Raymond B. 
Fosdick, former president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and Junior’s 
biographer, described the change as 
a phoenix arising from the ashes. 
Three years before the strike, Presi- 
dent Taft had agreed to lunch with 


Senator Aldrich’s daughter and her 
husband only after ordering that 
they be received at a side door of the 
White House, with no record of the 
call being made. In time Will Rogers 
would propose Junior for President. 
In 1946, when Junior offered the 
United Nations its site along Man- 
hattan’s East River, the Secretary 
of State and the mayor of, New 
York were delighted to be his 
couriers, and today two of his 
sons—Winthrop in Arkansas and 
especially Nelson in New York— 
have risen to considerable promi- 
nence in politics. The Rockefellers 
became rich under John D., but 
popular under Junior. He didn’t do 
it by himself. The Supreme Court 
decision to break the Trust helped. 
Then two wars taught America the 
virtues of big business; John D.’s 
industrial pioneering was appreci- 
ated, as he had always known it 
would be. So, at last, were his 
philanthropies. But Junior’s own 
benefactions had a lot to do with 
the change. He didn’t give more 
than his father; he just gave differ- 
ently. 

John D. gave as he earned— 
methodically and, for the most part, 
secretly. He liked to sit in church 
and scan the congregation for needy 
brethren; before leaving he would 
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furtively press cash into deserving 
hands. They had to be deserving. He 
had to be sure the money would do 
D.’s of bad 
charity was the annual dinner given 
for tramps by Cleveland’s Five Points 
Mission; he wanted not handouts but 


some good. John idea 


results. As long as his largesse was 
limited to the church he could be sure 
he was getting them, but checking up 


became harder as his bounty grew. In 
1885 he went beyond Baptist de- 
nominational giving by endowing a 
Congregational kindergarten and day 
nursery in honor of his daughter Alta. 
Four years later he took the plunge 
into what Gates called wholesale 
philanthropy by moving to establish a 
Baptist university. Some ministers, led 
by the father-in-law of Alta’s sister 


Bessie, thought the new school should 
be in New York. Others wanted it in 
the west, and John D. agreed. The 
result was the University of Chicago, 
whose grateful students sang: 


John D. Rockefeller, wonderful man 
is he, 

Gives all his spare change to the 
U. of C. 
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“The good Lord gave me the 
money,” he said, “and how could 
I withhold it from the University of 
Chicago?” 

At the family breakfast table he 
read thankful letters from causes 
he had helped. He wasn’t flattered. 
It all seemed very disorganized. 
Everybody had a hand out; hi 
mail one month was counted ar 
fifty thousand letters. Obviously it 
was impossible for him to study each 
request. Yet his conscience would 
permit little less. Junior’s interest in 
philanthropy was still latent, so 
John D. singled out Gates, who had 
been among the preachers backing 
Chicago for the university. He 
tested Gates’ business sense in a 
couple of deals and found him sharp. 
Then he sat him down in front of all 
that mail. The preacher was excited. 
“Your fortune is rolling up, rolling 
up like an avalanche!” he cried, his 
mustache working. “You must keep 
up with it! You must distribute it 
faster than it grows! If you do not, 
it will crush you and your chil- 
dren’s children!” 

Back in his Minneapolis pulpit, 
Gates had privately concluded that 
the doctors in his congregation were 
quacks; reading Dr. William Osler, 
he reached the depressing conclu- 
sion that there was no science of 
medicine in the country. He per- 
suaded John D. to endow one. Dr. 
William H. Welch recommended 
Dr. Simon Flexner as a likely di- 
rector, and the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research was estab- 
lished. Among its early achieve- 
ments was the underwriting of @ 
vast program of medical education 
though John D., strangely enough 
wasn’t always sympathetic to the 
kind of education that was sup- 
ported. He believed in homeopathy, 
and his homeopathic physician, Dr. 
H. F. Biggar, was highly critical of 
the institute. Prompted by him, 
John D. announced that he wouldn't 
give Johns Hopkins any more money 
unless it recognized homeopathy. 
Gates and Junior persuaded him to 
change his mind, but he clung to 
the old remedies. After Biggar’s 
death a modern doctor visited him 
and prescribed some medicine. John 
D. wouldn't take it, though he told 
his son, “We had a lovely talk.”’ 

Despite his personal feelings, h« 
made certain that his benevolen 
projects were models of system, and 
the greatest of them all, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, is a kind of phil- 
anthropic trust. He probably did 
more for more people than his son 
or his grandsons, but the public was 
slow to respond. He was thought 
cold and niggardly. Few considered 
that his passion for thrift and 
method had made the fortune and its 











bounties possible, especially if they’d 
had a brush with him. A Cleveland 
boy named Jack O’ Donnel answered 
an ad for a caddie; assigned to 
John D., he looked forward to a 
dollar, or maybe a fin. At the end of 
the course John D. beckoned to him. 

According to O’Donnel’s recol- 
lection, John D. asked: “What do 
you do with the money you earn?” 

“T’ve never earned much. This is 
one of the first jobs I ever had.” 

“Every boy should save. If you 
start saving when you are young you 
won't have to worry when you are 
old. Save part of everything you 
make.” 

He held out a dime. O'Donnel 
took it and blew it on Crackerjack 
that night. 

Junior’s public image has been 
more attractive. The reason isn’t 
that he’s a better mixer, for he’s not. 
His own view is that his father liked 
people more than he does. Certainly 
John D. was more comfortable with 
them. After forty years of friendship 
Mackenzie King was still “Mr. 
King” to Junior, and gestures of 
friendship are likely to fluster him; 
his first thought, when he learned 
that a plaque to him had been 
erected in Grand Teton National 
Park, was that somebody might 
think he had put it up himself. Be- 
cause his money has always been 
warmly given, however—because he 
has shared his enthusiasms, as well 
as his wealth—the public has some 
idea of what, under all that shyness, 
he’s really like. The Rockefeller 
Institute is John D.’s in name and 
organization only, but the national 
parks are the expression of a man 
who has loved sunsets since child- 
hood and whose pulse still quickens 
when the sap begins to run. Junior’s 
support in the Twenties of such in- 
novations as garden apartments and 
profit sharing was the reflection of 
an idealist who had optimistically 
predicted, in a boyhood essay, that 
in a hundred years “the people of 
our country will be better and there- 
fore happier than now.” And his 
backing of liberal causes, from 
Riverside Church in New York to 
the United Nations, has stemmed 
from his Colorado conversion. 

The afterglow of Colorado lasted 
a long time. John D. III remembers 
sitting on a platform during one of 
his father’s World War I camp talks. 
After the talk a doughboy, still 
bitter over the bloodshed, declined 
to shake the speaker’s hand; Junior 
led him aside and talked to him 
earnestly until the soldier under- 
stood. Again, in 1920, Junior took 
his two oldest sons on a trip west, 
and when Nelson caught mumps in 
Denver, Junior, still harking back 
to the strike, took John D. III ona 


tour of the mines. At President 
Wilson’s industrial conference of 
1919 he brought union men to their 
feet, cheering, with a ringing appeal 
for solidarity forever. A year later he 
sold his shares of U. S. Steel because 
Judge Elbert Gary wouldn’t abandon 
the twelve-hour day, seven-day week 
for steel workers, and during the De- 
pression he pressed ahead with Rocke- 


feller Center, which gave employment 
to 225,000 men at union wages, after 
other backers had withdrawn. Rocke- 
fellers don’t usually worry about where 
their cash is coming from, but with 
$80 stocks selling for $2, financing the 
$125,000,000 Center was a feat even 
for him. One day in the pit of the De- 
pression Wallace Harrison remarked 
that Junior looked tired. “I feel all 


right,” said Junior, “but I don’t sleep 
so well. I walk the floor nights, wonder- 
ing where I’m going to get the money 
to build these buildings.” 

Days he walked the streets around 
the Center. Because he was farsighted, 
he could see everything from the side- 
walk. He had decided he wanted a 
Gothic railing atop the tallest building, 
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Says photo-journalist Carroll Seghers II: “I 
loaded one camera with conventional color film, 
an identical camera with Super Anscochrome. 
Then I mounted the cameras side by side, set 
them at identical lens openings (f/5.6), and 
P) snapped their shutters simultaneously. 


* “Conventional film required a slow shutter 
(1/125 second) to catch the color in the late 
afternoon shadows. But how blurred the 
action is, as a result! Had I used a faster 
shutter, to get the action, the colors would 
have been dark, underexposed. 

“With Super Anscochrome, I was able to use 
a faster shutter (1/500 second) and catch all 
the action and color.” 
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Ernie Kovacs: The Last Spontaneous Man 


By Frederic Morton 
+ 


He has no enemies—and also 
no sponsors. He is a once-in-our-lifetime 
comedian who succeeds by 


being simply his earthy, human self 


@ A famous television comedian is some- 
one who has lost at least one big-time 
weekly network show. Ernie Kovacs stands 
out as the exception: he never had any. Yet 
he is a chronic award winner; he has sum- 
mer-replaced and winter-substituted to con- 
sistent acclaim. The special half hour of 
pantomime he created on N.B.C. last year 
was the only TV film shown by the United 
States at the Brussels World Fair. His 
drainpipe-sized cigar and unlandscaped eye- 
brows are now a nationally recognized 
escutcheon whose appearance on the TV 
screen heralds such sights as Kovacs start- 
ing a show from inside a bottle, or “burning 
down” the studio at the fade-out, or philos- 
ophizing while camera-truncated to invisi- 
bility from the waist up, or unwrapping a 
bandage-swathed girl into raw air. The 
Kovacsian humor blends Puck and Peter 
Lorre into a style that instantly identifies 
our most original jongleur of electrons. And 
still, despite decent Trendex ratings, he 
bears the stigma (to some, the stigmata) ot 
being “not too commercial.” 

Why? Possibly because Kovacs is too 
much of an exception. His manner is intrin- 
sically television; it does not rise out of 
proved box-office veins like Milton Berle’s 
(night clubs) or Jackie Gleason’s (musical 
comedy), where TV, the cuckoo medium, 
has hatched many of its prominent perform- 
ers. Furthermore, Kovacs’ public image is 
hair-raisingly genuine. We live in an era of 
“personalities” no more personal than our 
casual clothes are casual. Both are carefully 
tailored, with just a bit too much Dacron. 
There is nothing well pressed about Kovacs’ 
psyche. If he ever goes so far as to say, 
“Thank you for letting me come into your 


living room,” he will add, “‘but it’s a shame 
you couldn’t clean it up a little.” 

The Kovacs manner is the unreserved, 
sometimes uninhibited, creature of his own 
imagination. He is a maverick, a screwball 
loner, outside the great creative dynasties 
in which a Hemingway follows a Mark 
Twain, or a Sid Caesar a Charlie Chaplin. 
Almost untouched by the dominant tradi- 
tions in comedy, he concerns himself solely 
in the complete, and therefore eccentric, re- 
lease of his character onto his work. 

“1 don’t like to write the first five minutes 
of a show,” he said the other day. “I just 
like to get through to them out there with 
whatever comes into my head. Crazy stuff, 
noncrazy stuff, whatever. | want ‘em to get 
to know me, really me, exactly the kind of 
clod | am.” 

Watching Kovacs “get through” at a TV 
show can be a fairly tempestuous experi- 
ence. Earlier this year he guest-starred in 
and subverted a usually well-behaved mu- 
sical divertissement called The Big Record. 
It was 8 P.M., a half hour before air time, 
and Kovacs tumbled through the high- 
tension, split-second mazes of the C.B.S. stu- 
dio like a merry-mustached hellion. At the 
finale of the dress rehearsal he seized Patti 
Page’s little finger and mimed exploring his 
nose With it. At 8:15, while everyone else 
communed with lyrics or studied lines, 
poker cards were flying in the wings be- 
tween Kovacs and Marty Kummer, his 

MCA agent. At 8:25 he jumped up in ap- 
parent terror to shout at the stagehands. 
““No, not the campus set! They changed 
that to a torture chamber!”’ At 8:28 he did 
a jig in back of the flats, cigar in full erup- 
tion. He was not “on,” as some comedians 
always have to be. Nobody had time to 
watch him, and he didn’t even seem to be 
aware of himself as he hopped along the 
wall, puffing away, wailing a weird tune 
under his breath. 

“| like to let go just before the show,” he 
explains such behavior. “‘That’s the time I 
don’t want to suppress any impulses. It’s 
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With his thick black hair practically shaved and 
his mustache whitened for a movie role, Kovacs 
resigns himself to his ever-present cigar. 


like revving up your personality. Then it’s 
all there when you hit the camera.” 

At 8:30 he pirouetted past his personal 
prop bearer, tossed him four dollar bills as 
though they were roses, and escaped thanks 
with a Swan Lake leap. At 8:31, right on 
cue, a haphazard motion brought him 
into fifteen million living rooms where he 
said his first line with spur-of-the-moment 
chattiness. 

At 8:35, and back to poker while three 
yards away Miss Page sang of sad love. 
8:50: The producer called for the Nairobi 
Trio, the one typically Kovacsian bit in the 
show. Kovacs got up, but instead of putting 
on his costume began to play snake charmer 
to the electric cables, very upset that they 
wouldn't dance. This convulsed a script 
girl but tortured the stage manager. At 
8:52, some forty seconds before his cue, 
Kovacs tossed on his ape mask and ape 
gloves. “You guys look like you’re in show 
business too,” he said to his fellow 
anthropoids, walking toward the fifteen 
million living rooms. 

The Nairobi Trio, as almost every an- 
tenna owner must know, restates the Book 
of Job in terms of a nihilistic operetta. To 
the eerie tintinnabulation of acertain record 
tune three monkeys snap into unearthly 
motion; one at an upright, pushing down 
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piano keys as though they were gear- 
shifts; a second wielding xylophone 
hammers without benefit of xylo- 
phone; and the baton of the third pre- 
siding over the whole madness with 
rigid precision. Ata certain recurrent 
phrase Kovacs, the conductor mon- 
ster, is clouted on the head by his 
ensemble’s xylophonist. The manner, 
nuance and mood of the clout may 
vary with each performance, but it 
always produces a drool of bottom- 
less consternation on the conductor’s 
snout, it always dramatizes the un- 
fathomability of fate and the treach- 
erousness of life, and it always has 
the audience in stitches over seeing 
someone else betrayed. 

8:54: Kovacs, the chimp-in-chief, 
returned to the wings, arms around 
his two cohorts. Off went the simian 
apparel, up came Kovacs’ shirt end 
with which he dried off sweat formed 
under the mask. Then he leaned to- 
ward a studio watchman. “Gonna 
loan me a comb, or are you going to 
be a prig?”’ Coiffured at 8:56, he 
entrechatted into the finale. 

At 9:15 members of the cast sat in 
the Cordial Café opposite the studio, 
talking about Mr. K. The discussion 
produced an astounding fact. As of 
this writing, Kovacs has not only 
no sponsors but also no enemies. 

“I don’t know anybody who 
doesn’t like the guy,” said Peter 
Hanley, the No. 2 ape and fea- 
tured singer of Kovacs’ former 
regular series. ““You never feel he’s 
putting on all those shenanigans just 
to kid the tensions away. It’s not cal- 
culated. He’s naturally that way, and 
you become that way, too, when you 
work with him. Everybody in the 
show gets to be sort of a happy 
maniac. Nothing throws you, even if 
there’s a foul-up.” 

“Like tonight there was a little 
boo-boo,” said a script girl. 

“That’s right,” Hanley said. “Bar- 
bra Loden—she’s the girl who’s 
usually the third ape—she couldn’t 
make it. We had to train a third ape 
in a hurry, and the timing went 
snafu. That Nairobi thing is a bitch, 
you know. Well, did you see how 
Ernie came back from the bit with 
his arms around us? That meant, 
‘Never mind, it wasn’t anybody’s 
fault.’ It’s the kind of guy he is.” 

“Ernie’s the only uncalibrated 
V.1.P. | know,” a network press girl 
said. ““The other big shots in this 
business are so damn precise with 
their kindnesses. I used to be a sort 
of column-item planter for a few 
N.B.C. stars,and I always gota bottle 
of Christmas booze each from the 
names | handled. One bottle of 
booze is what I rate. Guess how 
many | got from Ernie last year— 
and that after I stopped working for 
him? Five! Nota half dozen either— 
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it wouldn’t be like him, one of those 
exact big kindnesses. But five bottles, 
that’s Ernie all over.” 

Practically everything about Ko- 
vacs is big and inexact, including his 
height, nominally six feet two but 
slouch-reduced by a varying number 
of inches. Kovacs’ New York abode 
displays similar vagaries. His apart- 
ment lies on the unfashionable West 
Side, a highly imprecise location to 
be inhabited by a celebrity. But it is ° 
a vast duplex penthouse, containing 
sixteen rooms, seven bathrooms, 
four telephone lines with countless 
extensions, four complete hi-fi sys- 
tems, several centuries of antiques, 
porcelain and ivory collections, a 
mounted armory of guns, two giant 
wooden blackamoors, and a minia- 
ture Yorkshire terrier named Pamela. 

Yet all these posh vistas somehow 
avoid the protestation of success 
customary in Kovacs’ bracket (cur- 
rent motion-picture salary, $7500 a 
week). There is here the tropical 
luxuriance common to show-biz 
Hungarians, even second-generation 
ones like Kovacs. But there is also 
the informality of the Trenton boy . 
who has never bothered to shake off 
Jersey. Amidst the rampant good 
taste everywhere, hangs a huge por- 
trait of Edie Adams (Mrs. Ernie) 
entwined with Kovacs’ two children 
of a previous marriage, which testi- 
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fies to nothing but the pokiest senti- 
ment. From under carpets and out 
of panelings, wells a certain heart- 
warming and irrepressible messiness. 
A hike through the various reaches 
of the penthouse is likely to turn up 
some jovial disorder at any time of 
day. The connoisseur in Kovacsian 
dishevelment, however, ought to 
take his trip across the apartment 
on the morning after one of the 
master’s all-night poker games. 

These revels, by the way, may take 
place at any of Kovacs’ three homes: 
in Hollywood, in New York State’s 
Rockland County, and at Central 
Park West. Recently, I came on the 
remnants of a Central Park West 
party still around at twenty minutes 
to noon. The apartment, of course, 
was at optimum disarray. 

On the terrace with its voluptuous 
view across Central Park, the chaises 
longues lay sopping because nobody 
had bothered to take them in during 
the night’s rain. In the living room a 
half-dead cigar had toppled from an 
ash tray onto a marble table. From a 
gold, carved knob in a hallway closet 
dangled a jacket even though there 
were hangers galore inside. Piles of 
television scripts in Kovacs’ study 
were held down not by paperweights, 
which lay idly elsewhere, but by 
poker-chip containers. The solarium, 
an eyrie made of sky and glass, was 
exuberantly littered with cards. 
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To perfect the casual chaos of it all, 
Kovacs appeared walking to one of the 
apartment doors with his arm around 
Sidney Chaplin. Kovacs chugged away 
bouncily at his freshly lit cheroot. But 
young Chaplin (Charlie’s son and a 
Broadway-musical lead) showed the 
effects of a fourteen-hour poker game. 
His countenance was a symphony in 
ashen gray. 


“Gee, it was great,” Kovacs said at 
the threshold. ““Good night, old clod.” 
It was 11:46 A.M. 

Kovacs shuffled into his sun-filled 
study, greeted me, made a monstrous 
face into a mirror, and observed that 
he looked a little punchy. 

**] didn’t get to bed last night either,” 
he said. “I spent it by this desk—wait 
a minute, that must have been night 
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widowed stepmother in a squatter’s 
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to five people sleep to a bed, with a 
population of 2,000 to the acre, where 
80% have TB, 95% need dental care 
and 75,000 children are unable to 
attend school. Liang Mei begs for and 
collects garbage ten hours a day and 
acts as a baby sitter for two or three 
extra hours after she gets to what she 
calls home. It is true that she is not 
quite as bad off as some refugee chil- 
dren because she gets first pick of the 
garbage which is really pretty much 
what she lives on. 

But she deserves a glass slipper be- 
cause she is by nature a sweet, bright 
and interesting child. It would not be 
dificult to make a fine lady out of this 
little garbage collector. A month in a 
CCF Home and she would be trans- 
formed into “a beautiful princess.” 

Hong Kong, a British possession ad- 
jacent to Communist China, in 1947 
had a population of 1,800,000. Today 
the Hood of refugees from Red China 
has increased the population to approxi- 
mately 4,000,000. The Hong Kong 
Government is doing a noble work in 
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trying to assist these freedom-loving 
newcomers but the task is gigantic. 
Children like Liang Mei can be “adopt- 
ed” and admitted to the nine CCF 
Homes in Hong Kong, which include 
Children’s Garden, the largest cottage- 
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before last. Well, whatever night it 
was before the game, | spent it 
here, doing odds and ends kicking 
around a spectacular.” 

“You mean you've been up for 
forty-eight hours?” said agent Kum- 
mer, another walking ruin, who had 
just materialized from the card room. 

“Why not?” Kovacs asked. I said 
that was remarkable. 

‘Not for this here clod,”” Kovacs 
said. His rather low and gentle tone, 
often a contrast to his burly Broad- 
way vocabulary, became more pro- 
nounced. “I was just thinking the 
other day. I’ve been on that kind of 
schedule ever since I got out of 
Trenton High twenty years ago. And 
the funny thing is I sort of drifted 
into show business because I had 
nothing else to do after graduation. 
I didn’t want to become something 
solid like my brother (a civilian em- 
ployee of the Air Force) or my father 
(a restaurant owner). No plans or 
ambitions. | started to fool around 
in summer stock.” 

“Fooled yourself right into the 
hospital,” Kummer growled, exam- 
ining his post-poker face. 

“Well, I wanted to fool around 
my own way,” Kovacs said. “I 
couldn’t get the parts I wanted. So I 
got my own organization. I was prac- 
tically a one-clod stock company. | 





auditioned actors with a paint brush 
in my hand, and starred, produced, 
directed and cleaned up the john, 
and opening night I looked over the 
footlights and, by God, there were 
seven people in the audience.” 

“Bet you went on too,”” Kummer 
said bitterly. 

“To me it wasn’ta small audience, 
it was an intimate performance,” 
Kovacs said. ‘For years I was Jer- 
sey’s most intimate performer.” 

“Till you went to the hospital,” 
Kummer said, stubbornly. 

“Best rest I ever had,” Kovacs 
said. “A year and a half. Pneumonia 
and pleurisy.” 

“Overworked?” I asked. 

““Overcardplayed,” said Kummer. 

“The only thing I ever could relax 
with is cards,”’ Kovacs said. ““Tennis 
I love, and swimming, but I always 
feel I ought to be working instead. 
But with poker | don’t feel guilty, 
because—well, I tried to analyze it 
the other day. Maybe because it’s 
one way to catch up on my friend- 
ships. I can’t be a one-cocktail-every- 
three-months friend. If a guy is a 
friend and he’s around, I want to 
poker it out with him one or two 
nights a week.” 

At this, Kummer expired with a 
groan into a sofa and never stirred 
to life again. 
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After the hospital Kovacs was 
supposed to “rest’’ in radio. He went 
to work for WTTM in Trenton, 
where they made him chief an- 
nouncer, director of special events, 
and night disc jockey. Then a Phila- 
delphia TV station heard him broad- 
cast a wrestling match. “So they 
hired me for a cooking show. And 
then I got my own show. Heck, I had 
my own station. I was on the air 
thirteen hours a week at WPTZ. No 
secretary, no typist, just a migraine 
headache.” Kovacs demonstrated 
that he is the one man alive who can 
smile sadly with a cigar in his mouth. 

“So then N.B.C. shoved me to New 
York to replace the hell out of guys 
like Steve Allen and Sid Caesar. 
Network’s more exciting than local, 
but not so much fun. Your budget’s 
bigger, network, and your headaches 
too. Like the pantomime show I did 
last year on N.B.C. Now they call it a 
classic, dirty names like that. The 
whole thing took me eighty minutes 
to write, not much longer than my 
Philly stuff. Now, there was one bit 
in the show with a set built at an 
eighteen-degree angle. The idea for 
that I always had—actually, that’s 
my whole life philosophy, that the 
world’s at an eighteen-degree an- 
gle—but it was the first time I had 
the money to build a big-scale set. 


For each fifty-second camera mo- 
tion, like an olive rolling down a ‘hor- 
izontal’ table, we had to rehearse a 
whole afternoon. It’s a nightmare 
when your dreams come true.” 

As if he had to fortify himself 
against the recollection, Kovacs bent 
over his table and yelled, “Coffee, 
please.” Marty Kummer on the sofa 
didn’t stir. 

“Rehearsals you can’t ad-lib,” 
Kovacs went on, more peacefully. 
“*That’s why I hate ’em. Ideas you’ve 
got to ad-lib, so I love ’em. Every 
idea I ever had is based on the fact 
that it’s 2:30 and there’s a produc- 
tion meeting at three. Like the 
Nairobi Trio. I had those ape masks 
lying around in the room and I| was 
playing a record called Solfeggio 
which somebody had just sent me. 
Actually it’s just an ear-training ex- 
ercise. But when that wood-block 
clunk came on in the tune, | im- 
mediately had a divine revelation: 
One of those monkeys is getting a 
shot in the head! Only I wasn’t sure 
what kind of a shot. I played it 
again, and this time I saw it: One 
monkey at the piano, one monkey 
conducting, one monkey braining. 
In fifteen minutes I was set. Then 
came the back-breaker. Working 
out the timing. Doll!” 


Continued on Page 155 
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THE UNITED 
STATES NAVY 
Continued from Page 58 


Officers, however, use very little pro- 
fanity and to their men they use 
none. It is also a curious fact that 
when sailors step off a ship their 
language changes. I have never yet 
heard a sailor use offensive language 
in mixed company ashore. Anxious 
mothers may suspect, and rightly, 
that their tender sons are learning a 
harsh crisp language on board 
ship, but they could not verify this 
by what they hear when their boys 
come home on leave. And for this 
we can all be grateful. 

The second big obstacle to learn- 
ing the secret of the Navy is the sur- 
face contempt which all sailors feel 
for anything to do with the Navy. 
The fighting man’s contempt for the 
civilian is classic and one antici- 
pates it. But one expects to hear 
kind things about the Corps from a 
Marine, about the Army from a dog- 
face, and the zoomie can often find 
words of praise for the Air Force. 
This is not so in the Navy. The offi- 
cial view of every sailor is that he 
hates the Navy—its officers, its pa- 
per work, its food, pay, working 
conditions, guns, lack of liberty. He 
is contemptuous of a taut ship and 
also of a slack ship. He loathes the 
Navy, he could make more money 
“outside.” (I once calculated from 
listening to the talk of the bridge 
crew of a destroyer that they aver- 
aged $500 a week on the “‘outside.”’) 
He hates the Navy; he will not say a 
kind word about it. He says it often 
and he says it loud. The contempt is 
as strong the day after a “twenty- 
year man” ships over for another 
four years as it was when he was a 
boot. Quite literally 1 have never 
heard a sailor say a kind thing about 
the Navy. It took me four years to 
discover that this language of con- 
tempt is actually an elaborate lan- 
guage of respect and, in many cases, 
of downright love. 

One explanation for this is that 
the atmosphere of Navy boot 
training is different from what 
Army or Marine recruits endure. 
The now-famous drill instructor of 
the Marine Corps tells recruits that 
they are being admitted to a sacred 
fraternity; he will even say flattering 
things about the Corps. A chief at a 
Navy boot camp would die before 
he would utter such words. The 
Navy does not haze or otherwise 
humiliate its recruits. It does not 
harangue them with speeches on the 
uniqueness of the Navy or tell them 
the Navy is the first defense of the 
nation. It merely treats the boots 
with contempt—a deep-seated be- 
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lief that they can never become good 
sailors; and if they do, it is not 
worth it anyway. By some curious 
psychological mechanism, the raw 
boot yearns to know enough so that 
he, in turn, can become contemptu- 
ous. And by the time he does he is a 
sailor and there is something else 
which lies just under his contempt: 
pride at having become a sharer in 
the secret. The contempt is a mark 
of the initiated. 

The difference between a civilian 
sailor and a “real” sailor rests on 
his knowledge of just two things: the 
ship and the sea. It sounds simple 
but turns out to be fairly compli- 
cated. 

A ship, any ship, is a_ thing 
of amazing intricacy. A warship, 
whether an ancient sailing frigate or 
a modern carrier, is more intricate 
and complex than ordinary vessels. 
The guns alone, the extra crew to 
service them, the need for quick 
communication, the storage of am- 
munition—all these mean that a 
warship is intensely organized. A 
warship takes just enough men to 
service her awesome needs—no 
more and no The result is 
strange: there are no sad sacks, 
goof-offs or section eights on a ship. 
Let a sailor foul up and, with a quiet 
sigh, a kind of collective judgment. 
he finds himself on the beach. It is 
a hard judgment and there are few 
who do not struggle to avoid it. 

A boot no sooner gets aboard a 
ship than he makes a great discov- 
ery. All warships, even battleships, 
are fragile. It seems unbelievable 
that these massive hulks, covered 
with. tons of armor and huge rifles 
could be vulnerable. The fact is that 
even in times of peace a warship is 
in constant danger. A ship can burn, 
explode, run aground, burst boilers, 
generate poisonous gases, drag an- 
chor, or roll over in a high sea. 

Someone said that when naval 
vessels fight it is like a battle be- 
tween “‘egg shells armed with sledge 
hammers” and that is so. Whenever 
battle lines have fought one another 
in earnest the ocean is soon littered 
with ships, their backs broken by 
the enormous power of enemy rifles. 
But every moment of its life, whether 
safely at anchor or at sea, a ship is 
in danger. There are literally hun- 
dreds of men on board a ship who, 
by making any one of a thousand 
mistakes, could destroy it. 

This explains the arcane language, 
the contempt for awkwardness, the 
suspicion of the “outsider” which 
the Navy man feels. He lives in a 
delicately balanced world in which 
every man must do his job perfectly. 
Everyone is, literally, dependent on 
everyone else. The net result is that 

Continued on Page 94 
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the Navy trains its men to be craftsmen 
first. If each man does his job perfectly 
the ship will perform superbly in a fight. 
Navy men never compliment each 
other on fighting spirit or team spirit. 
Chey would be embarrassed; but they 
are acutely sensitive to skill. A boot 
becomes a sailor the day his chief looks 
at his work and says nothing. The mere 


lack of criticism is the mark of initia- 
tion into a society of craftsmen whose 
specialty is warships. 

But a sailor is more than a talented 
craftsman. After all, one could be a 
craftsman in a land-bound factory. 
What makes the difference is the sea. 
There is no way to put this subtly so I 
put it baldly. The sea is a seductive 
mystery. Its vastness, its rhythm, its 


depth, its strength, its colors, its ca- 
pacity for change, make the sea the 
compelling factor. I agree with those 
who believe that, because we came 
from the slime of the sea long ago, we 
carry some dim residual memory of 
that time. You may not agree, I will 
not argue with you. Such things can- 
not be proved. But if you do not sense 
it you will never be a happy sailor. 
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Whether they come from cities or 
farms, plains or mountains, the real 
“thirty-year men” are students of 
the sea. One is tempted to say they 
love it, but one does not know. 
They merely watch it. Dead flat sea, 
hot sea, rough sea, windy sea—it 
makes no difference. They always 
watch it. 

Usually there is something to 
watch. The sea roils, moves in vast 
tides and currents, is cut by the 
lean hard bodies of sharks and the 
skittering of flying fish, suddenly 
turns lead-colored and flat under a 
blazing sun. Sailors like a phosphor- 
escent sea. On a dark night a fast 
ship moving through phosphores- 
cent water seems to be cutting the 
ocean in two. The bow waves are 
pure silver which break into billions 
of gleaming specks that somehow 
arrange themselves in two long 
glowing lines astern and reach un- 
broken to the horizon. 

I saw a “green sea” only once, 
but old salts assure you they have 
seen them in all colors. It was off 
Fiji and the lookouts reported a dis- 
coloration. It was a huge green 
twisting smear in the water. It looked 
as solid as a coral reef although the 
charts reported the water “clear.” 
We cut through it slowly and it was 
the deepest green I ever saw. It was 
so green that it seemed like a sign 
of some subterranean sickness. No 
one ever knew what it was. No one 
knows yet. But the decks were lined 
with silent men in skivvy shorts, 
watching quietly. When we came to 
clear water they silently disappeared. 

The first time I felt the naked 
power of the sea was off Okinawa, 
when we misjudged the position of 
a typhoon. In a half hour the face 
of the water changed; huge, blue- 
white waves heaved up in the dis- 
tance and came rolling down on us 
with a rush of wind clocked at 
seventy-five miles an hour and, 
later, at 100. The destroyer—2250 
tons of her—rolled slowly sideways. 
The inclinometer showed 60° of roll. 
Then, as we watched unbelievingly, 
it showed 67°—and held there for a 
deadly several seconds. There was 
a crash of crockery, chairs and gear. 
There was also that awesome groan 
which a ship makes when it is in 
distress. No one mistakes this sound 
for the normal squeaks and grinds 
of a ship under way. When the sea 
let us go and we swung back, I knew 
something of absolute power. A few 
hundred miles away a group of de- 
stroyers were capsized with enor- 
mous loss of life. 

For each sailor the sea is a dif- 
ferent experience, but all know it is 
there, separated from them by the 
thin metal skin of a destroyer or the 

Continued on Page 96 
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warship moves over the seas and this, 


thick armor of a battleship. It is wait- somehow, makes it different and, how- 
ing to absorb the losers, and no sailor ever paradoxical it may be, more se- 


forgets it. Naval vessels carry no life- ductive. 


boats and there are, surprisingly, The Navy of today is much different 
thousands of sailors who cannot swim. from Ezek Hopkins’ Navy, but the 

Once the ship and the sea are under- mood is much the same. Two develop- 
stood, the rest of the Navy makes ments—the aircraft carrier and the 
rough sense—not complete sense, but submarine—introduced novel 
close to it. This strange world of the of naval combat. 
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On rational grounds one would 
have expected the carriers to pro- 
duce a new kind of man, a kind of 
man who saw the carrier as only 
a launching platform. Surely it 
seems impossible that the Navy pilot 
could love the carrier. He often is 
catapulted off a carrier with a jerk 
that wrenches vertebrae and blacks 
out the brain. Once out of sight the 
carrier is tantalizingly difficult to 
find. Once found, it presents an un- 
believably small area on which to 
land. The homing plane pounces on 
the deck in what, actually, is a 
“controlled crash.” Cables stop it in 
a jolting reverse of the take-off. 

The submariner leads a more 
deadly, silent life. He breathes the 
same recharged air endlessly, uses 
artificial eyes and ears to find his en- 
emy, stalks the enemy with elaborate 
machinery. It is a monotonous and 
routine life, but one in which the 
slightest error may bring death to 
all hands. 

These two types of ships, the car- 
rier and the submarine, were un- 
questionably the most effective weap- 
ons the Navy possessed in World 
War II. It is an odd fact, however, 
that in both of these services the 
men see themselves as sailors first 
and aviators or submariners sec- 
ond. They are always Lexington and 
Bennington and Enterprise and Perch 
and Seadog and Flasher men first. 
Like all Navy men, they have a deep 
and abiding devotion to the “ship.” 

The depth of this commitment to 
the “ship” is very hard to believe. A 
single episode in World War II may 
serve to explain. I was a passenger 
on a destroyer which was suddenly 
ordered out to the Okinawa picket 
line to aid a stricken destroyer. The 
injured ship had just been ordered 
to the most northerly picket position 
which fell directly on the shortest 
line between Japan and Okinawa. A 
steady stream of Kamikazes passed 
over the spot and a substantial frac- 
tion tried for the first ship they saw. 
The life expectancy of destroyers in 
that position was measured in hours. 

We saw the signs of her tragedy 
long before we saw the destroyer. 
She was burning and the smoke 
stretched out in a big black wedge 
which came to a sharp point just 
over the destroyer and fixed her 
position with awful publicity. Smoke 
at sea always means disaster and 
naval ships and planes, unless 
specifically ordered not to, will 
automatically direct their attack at 
a burning ship. The Japanese were 
no exception. The black specks of 
the Japanese suicide planes burred 
high in the sky, waiting for a chance 
to drop down through our inade- 
quate Combat Air Patrol. When 
they made the decision they sud- 
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denly grew from gnat size to a 
thundering life-sized plane, 
blinking orange from machine 
guns, shredding fragments as 
our A.A. fire hit them. Our 
pilots, in Corsairs and Hell- 
cats, came in with the Kami- 
kazes through the flak, some- 
times roaring right up to the 
destroyer with the enemy plane 
in a desperate effort to bring it 
down. The pilots were getting 
most of the suicide planes, but 
about one out of six got 
through. 

The ship was hit twice more 
as we approached. The sound 
of impact was weird and un- 
natural. You felt it in your 
teeth before you heard it with 
your ears. It was a very dis- 
agreeable sound, for we knew 
it was the sound of a ship be- 
ing killed. 

The destroyer was burning 
on the fo’c’s’le and the fantail. 
The stacks were torn and 
twisted, one gun turret was 
ripped open like a pea pod to 
reveal five bodies inside. Torn 
fire hose snaked along the 
decks, foam and oil and water 
slid down her sides. She moved 
in fatal circles, trailing black 
oil, which looked like nothing 
so much as mortal blood. Her 
turrets still turned toward the 
attacking planes, the 40-mm. 
guns barked, but everything 
moved slowly and under man- 
ual power. A lieutenant leaned 
casually over the bridge smok- 
ing a Cigarette and talking into 
a telephone. The skipper was 
dead, and so were three other 
officers and sixty men. 

Now all of this is an or- 
dinary part of war, one of the 
tiny episodes that make up the 
grand statistics of maiming 
and killing. But as we came 
alongside to take off survivors 
we saw something that was 
uniquely Navy. Every man on 
the ship was acting as if the ship 
would live forever. The torpedo 
men were typical. The torpedo 
tubes were twisted into the air, 
burnt black, covered with oil 
and debris; a chief and three 
men worked on them. The four 
men hammered, heaved, la- 
bored, sweated, and stopped 
only to put out small fires or 
to help first-aid parties. Re- 
lentlessly, like men acting 
sanely in a mad world, they 
came back to the tubes. When 
we were a hundred yards away 
the chief suddenly vaulted into 
the tiny seat above the tubes, 
moved some gears and amaz- 
ingly the tubes began to swing 


out. They were working again. The grinon 
his face lasted only a moment, but it was 
an expression of complete and utter satis- 
faction. It made no difference that the 
ship was sinking. It made no difference 
that there were no possible targets left. It 
was an act that was beyond rationality. 


A half hour later I stood beside that 
chief as we maneuvered into position to 
torpedo his abandoned ship. He watched 
critically as our tubes swung outboard, 
steadied and then with a dull throbbing 
sound let go with two fish. He studied 
the two white fingers of foam and 








watched as they hit and two huge spouts 
of water and matter rose in the air and 
the destroyer cracked in two. The chief's 
face went very pale and the smears of 
oil on his face seemed black by contrast. 

“I never did fire them tubes in earnest,” 
he said, almost to himself. “And I had 
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em working like jewels. Now the Old 
Bitch has got em.” He shook his fist 
at the sea, but his voice did not rise in 
anger. It was more a voice of wonder- 
ment. 

He turned and stared 
was searching for words. 


ferent.” He grinned, turned, and went 
below for coffee. 

Like all thirty-year men, the chief 
shared the notion that the Navy is 
slowly corroding. The Navy has always 
resisted change, feeling that any varia- 
tion, however slight, will upset her 
pattern of skills and talents. The first 
ironclad in America was actually 
constructed by a civilian, at his own 


expense, and repeatedly refused as a 
gift by the Navy. 

The enormous pressures of nuclear 
warfare have shaken the Navy, but 
there is still a strong strain of conserva- 
tism. Take the strange case of Admiral 
Hyman Rickover—a brilliant, some- 
what acid, driven officer. Almost single- 
handed he was trying to drag the 
Navy into the nuclear age. The Navy 


at me. He 
When they 
came they were both an understate- 
ment and classic. “This god-damned 
Navy ain't like the old Navy. It’s dif- 
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believed in the atom but desired 
to approach it with a slow and sure 
pace. Rickover moved too fast. 
He shattered protocol. The Navy 
would have liked to forget him, 
especially when it came to the cru- 
cial promotion from captain to rear 
admiral. It almost succeeded. It was 
only the noisy intervention of the 
press and Congress that got him 
promoted. 

The Navy seems to have learned 
its lesson well. Rickover, it has been 
rumored, will soon be promoted to 
vice admiral. Also the Navy has 
moved rapidly to develop nuclear 
weapons. It is the only service which 
has in operational use all four classes 
of missiles: air-to-air, air-to-surface, 
surface-to-air and surface-to-surface. 

Another case in point is the re- 
luctance of the Navy to use Negroes 
in positions other than the stewards’ 
branch. Since the official position of 
the Federal Government became 
one of desegregation of the military, 
the other Armed Forces have dis- 
covered that the Negro can be 
trained and used in any capacity. 
The Navy has only recently admitted 
Negroes to new ratings, and it has 
virtually no Negro officers. 

All of this shows in the character 
of U. S. Naval officers. Of all of our 
armed forces the officer corps of the 
Navy is the most aristocratic, and 
the formal gap between officers and 
men is greatest. The naval officer 
does nothing with his own hands. 
He does not even give orders to the 
men who will carry them out. On a 
well-run ship all orders are given by 
officers to chief petty officers who in 
turn relay them to the crew. 

On board ship “‘officers’ country” 
is carefully marked off from the rest 
of the ship. Officers eat separately, 
sleep separately, live separately. In 
the Navy the officer has a single 
ultimate function which overrides 
all others: he is the source of orders. 
They may be bad orders or good, but 
they must be obeyed. The moral of 
The Caine Mutiny was, after all, that 
no one ‘had a right to question Cap- 
tain Queeg’s orders. No naval offi- 
cer misread that moral. Officers are 
insulated from their men on the 
assumption that familiarity breeds 
contempt and, ultimately, disregard 
for orders. 

Despite the social differences be- 
tween men and officers there is no 
service where the rapport is closer. 
The intimacy of shipboard life and 
the necessity to demonstrate compe- 
tence day in and day out means that 
most of an officer’s personality is 
known to his men. The result is a 
standard of performance that is 
astonishingly high. 

Among themselves and on the 
beach naval officers lead a life that 
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is forbiddingly public. Not only does 
rank show clearly by the number of 
gold stripes one wears but every 
officer knows precisely where he 
stands in the entire corps, for each 
carries a “signal number.”’ The lower 
that number the closer the officer 
is to the dizzy pinnacle of Chief of 
Naval Operations. The book of 
signal numbers is constantly revised 
as officers are “‘passed over’ or re- 
tired. The naval officer always knows 
precisely how many men ahead of 
him have to fail or die or retire be- 
fore he gets his fling at The Main 
Chance. Right now No. | position 
is held by Fleet Admiral William D. 
Leahy. Number 2 is Fleet Admiral 
William Chester Nimitz. These two 
officers are retired and their numbers 
are largely honorific. No. 3 is Adm. 
Arleigh Burke, who is actually the 
C.N.O. Admiral Burke won fame as 
a commander of destroyers in World 
War II, and acquired the nickname 
“Thirty-one-knot Burke”’ because he 
always moved at that desperate 
speed when there was a chance of 
bringing the enemy to battle. He 
was promoted to C.N.O. over the 
heads of dozens of higher-ranking 
officers. 

Behind the raw fact of signal 
numbers, however, there is a vast, 
public and detailed knowledge about 
each officer. If an officer puts his 
ship aground, gets a divorce, has a 
tipsy wife or is nearsighted it be- 
comes a part of his reputation. Each 
time he docks a ship or signs a log, 
each time his wife gives a dinner, a 
small part of his career hangs in the 
balance. Thus, in peacetime the 
Navy tends to reward the careful 
officers, while in wartime high rank 
goes to the most aggressive and 
efficient officers. 

The future of professional naval 
officers is bleak. The Navy has a 
“bulge” of officers who were rapidly 
promoted during World War II. 
They now occupy the higher-rank- 
ing positions to which the junior 
and middle-ranking officers would 
normally aspire. This, coupled with 
the fact that the role of the Navy in 
any future war is most ambiguous, 
has resulted in a discouragingly slow 
rate of promotion. The Annapolis 
class of 1939 is a good example. 
Members of this class are in their 
early forties. When the class gradu- 
ated it consisted of 501 brand-new 
ensigns and twenty-five Marine Corps 
second lieutenants. Only 353 are 
still in the Navy. Many were lost 
through resignation and some through 
ill health. But 22 per cent of all sub- 
mariners in the class were lost in 
action; 24 per cent of its aviators 
were killed and 36 per cent of the 
Marines were lost in action. 

Continued on Page 101 
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The class was up for promotion 
from commander to captain in the 
summer of 1957. For generations 
Annapolis graduates have assumed 
that they would make captain. The 
real gamble was on becoming an 
admiral. But only 60 per cent of the 
class made captain. The future of 
those passed over is grim. Only a 
tiny fraction will be promoted next 
year. The rest will pass into the 
strange limbo of men “twice passed- 
over.” When they have served 
twenty-six years they must auto- 
matically retire. 

Much of this is inevitable. It is 
due to the changing strategy of war. 
Most naval officers are aware that 
in any future war the Navy will play 
a much different role. It will be a 
fast war and a deadly one. Never 
again will huge battleships, bones 
in their teeth, stalk other ships as 
large and powerful as they. The day 
of the battle line is over and kids will 
not again see the magnificent spec- 
tacle of ships in column on a rough 
sea. In fact, they will be lucky if they 
ever see a battleship again, for the 
Wisconsin has just been retired to 
mothballs and it is unlikely that she 
or any other battleship will be re- 

ctivated. Already the battleship, 
which seemed so ultimate and final 
a generation ago, looks archaic. 
The Navy will have a role in our 
strategy, but it will not be the kind 
of Navy we knew in the 19th and 
much of the 20th Century. 

Part of the Navy’s future task 
will fall heavily on the submarines. 
The sleek new nuclear submarines, 
of which we have three, can move 
at high speeds for long periods of 
time. One has already ducked under 
the Arctic icecap from west to east. 
No other nation has even one of 
these submarines. When equipped 
with guided missiles, which the Navy 
has taken to with zest and skill, 
they can lie submerged for months 
and, without surfacing, launch 
atomic warheads at an enemy. 

There is little doubt that, in the 
event of any “brush-fire’” war, the 
Navy, in company with the Marine 
Corps, will be the most readily avail- 
able and mobile service. Indeed 
there is a substantial body of mili- 
tary thought which argues that the 
Navy, just because it is the only serv- 
ice capable of fighting a “limited” 
war, is our crucial military force. 

For old sailors, reared on the 
tradition of fighting lines and big 
ships, this is both bewildering and 
miserable. It is impossible to feel 
for the new sleek missiles the same 
kind of affection that one felt for 
the ship and the gun. There is also 
the grim realization that, in all 
probability, fighting ships will never 


again come together in the classical 
form of battle. 

It is, therefore, one of the small jus- 
tices of history that the last battle at 
sea was the greatest. Old sailors recall 
it with loving detail—the battle of Leyte 
Gulf. It was the greatest naval battle 
of all time. This was the end of the Old 
Navy ... ours, Great Britain’s, every- 
one’s. In thirty-six hours the Gétter- 


dimmerung of men-o’-war was played 
out. A massive and powerful Japanese 
navy came plunging in from three di- 
rections determined to destroy an even 
more massive American fleet. The 
Japanese battleships were led by the 
Yamato and the Musashi, two fast new 
ships which bore the unbelievable— 
and untested—power of nine eighteen- 
inch guns, the largest naval rifles ever 





installed on a ship. Waiting for them 
was the strongest naval force ever as- 
sembled by America—or any other 
nation, for that matter. 

It was a storybook battle. It had 
been planned and toyed with and ar- 
gued over at naval war colleges. Al- 
ready the battle is softened with time, 
glows with the patina of history. It is 
worth remarking, for it will never 
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happen again. And that simple fact 
has radically changed the nature of the 
sailor today. The Navy will never be 
quite the same, and sailors knew this 
after Leyte Gulf. 


The battle for Leyte Gulf was the 
largest battle ever fought at sea. More 
than 342,000 tons of warships were 
lost—enough to make up a huge fleet. 


Over 20,000 men were casualties. 
Planes slashed the air in every quarter, 
cruisers were flanked out from the 
capital ships to scout and give anti- 
aircraft protection. But with a kind of 
primordial, dinosaurlike instinct both 
sides attempted to bring their heaviest 
seagoing armament together for one 
of those rarest of conflicts: a fight be- 
tween battleships. 


Outside of the Philippines, roaming 
the blue water of the Pacific, were the 
BB’s—the big, fast battlewagons—like 
the Jowa and New Jersey under: the 
command of Admiral Halsey. 

East of the islands and very close in 
were the “baby flat-tops.”” Most Navy 
men would like to forget the fate of 
these two forces. Halsey’s task force 
had to break off its engagement just as 
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the silhouette of one who always says “No!” to 


So divinely comfortable. too—because Tru-Lift sup- 
ports you lightly, in the manner nature intended. 
A whole family of styles from $10.95 at your nicest 
stores. (If not, write Warner’s, Bridgeport 1, Conn., 
for nearest store). 


Below: High-waisted 
Tru-Lift. Extra darts and 
panel for more control. 


#738. White, $15.00. 





Left: Power net Tru-Lift with Warner's exclusive 
Sta-Up-Top®. #57 
Matching pantie #575, $16.50. Lighter-controlling styles 
from $10.95. The bra: Warner’s A Lure® #1045, $3.95. 





Above: Tru-Lift corselette 
in power net with 

satin elastic back panel. 
#3248. White, $16.50. 


2. White, $15.00. 
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contact was about to be established 
with a big Japanese force. By an in- 
credible combination of human er- 
ror and fate a Japanese force got 
among our unprotected small car- 
riers and was well on its way to de- 
molishing them when, for reasons 
still unknown, it broke off the en- 
gagement. In this two thirds of the 
battle the United States Navy did 
not look good. 

But the big BB’s under Admiral 
Oldendorf in Surigao Strait . . . that 
was another matter and a well- 
remembered one. Inside the narrow 
waters of the strait the battleships 
Mississippi, West Virginia, Mary- 
land. Tennessee, California and Penn- 
sylvania waited. ‘They waited confi- 
dently, tensely, sure of their awful 
power. 

The Japanese battleships and 
cruisers under Admiral Nishimura 
came roaring toward them at high 
speed and in absolute blackness. 
And Admiral Nishimura unwittingly 
led them into the nightmare of all 
commanders at sea, the most awful 
trap of sea war—the crossed T. The 
Japanese ships came into the waters 
where our massed fire power was 
registered in. The water hissed with 
scores of torpedoes, the air was 
creased red with the hot passage of 
sixteen-inch shells . . . and there 
is nothing more ominous in the 
world. 

These giant shells travel slowly, 
with a red-hot color, with majestic 
precision, and when they hit there 
is a tremendous grind and clash. 
The huge Michishio took torpedoes 
and broke in half. Japanese cruisers 
were blazing from end to end with 
the fire only diminishing when it 
was snuffed back by the explosion of 
powder magazines. Destroyers shot 
in and out of the glare and sound, 
moving through water that was 
dotted with the quiet heads of 
Japanese sailors and black with fuel 
oil. The Japanese reeled and stag- 
gered under the attack, but grimly 
pushed ahead until it was apparent 
that they had nothing left to push 
with. In the flaming retreat Japanese 
ships crashed drunkenly into one 
another, striving desperately to es- 
cape the converging American fire. 
In the end, a single Japanese ship 
limped out of the strait. It was the 
end of the Japanese Empire. 

The future will shape the Navy in 
its own ways. One thing is sure; old 
salts will disapprove and wonder 
how it happened. And we will talk 
with an endless nostalgia about the 
Navy we knew and grumble that we 
can’t go back to it. And I, for on: 
will regard it as a pity that my son 
will never see a line of battleships 
moving over a storm-flecked and 


awesome sea. THE END 
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Tonight...make your 


SIDE CAR 1 oz. fresh lemon juice + 1 oz. Hiram 
Walker Triple Sec. + 1 oz. brandy + Shake well with 
ice. Rub edge of cocktail glass with half lemon, 
then dip in powdered sugar. Strain and serve. 


SINGAPORE SLING 1 oz. Hiram Walker Sloe Gin 
* 2 oz. Hiram Walker Gin + 1 oz. Hiram Walker 
Cherry Flavored Brandy + 1 oz. lemon juice + 1 
tsp. powdered sugar » Shake with cracked ice; 
pour without straining into 12 oz. glass. Fill with 
seltzer; decorate with orange or pineapple. 


GRASSHOPPER 1 oz. Hiram Walker white Creme 
de Cacao + 1 oz. Hiram Walker green Creme de 
Menthe « 1 oz. light cream + Shake with ice and 
then strain into chilled cocktail glass and serve. 


— 





STINGER *%4 oz. Hiram Walker white Creme de 
Menthe + 1% oz. brandy + Shake with cracked ice 
and strain into 3 oz. cocktail glass. 


ALEXANDER 1 oz. Hiram Walker brown Creme 
de Cacao « 1 oz. Hiram Walker Gin « 1 oz. fresh 
cream « Shake well with cracked ice, strain into 
cocktail glass. Top with nutmeg. 


BLACK PEPPER 12 0z. Hiram Walker Peppermint 
Schnapps « 1 oz. Hiram Walker Blackberry Fla- 
vored Brandy + Pour into cordial glass. No icing 
or stirring needed. 


Brown and white Creme de Cacao, Creme de Menthe, Peppermint Schnapps, 60 proof; Sloe Gin, Cherry 
and Blackberry Flavored Brandy, 70 proof; Triple Sec, 80 proof; Hiram Walker's Gin. London Dry. 
Distilled from 100% American Grain. 90 proof. Hiram Walker and Sons, Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
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guests a party to the magic of Hiram Walker’s Cordials 
~ 


For sheer versatility, smart hostesses know that nothing 
measures up to Hiram Walker's Cordials. Add to this their 
superb character, their remarkable flavors . . . and you'll 
recognize the leading role they can play in your own 
entertaining. Serve them in a refreshing variety of ways 
—both before and after dinner. And be prepared for the 
nicest compliments. 


HIRAM WALKERS 


CORDIALS 


A Rainbow of Distinctive Flavors 














Seconds— un seconds! ““C’est gai!’ Looks like fun because it is fun. Imagine being able to get more of your favorite 
as often as you like, whenever you like. You can on Air France. The galley is never closed. The steward never sleeps. The 
service is matched only by the split-second accuracy of swift Air France Super Starliner schedules. It’s just one more reason why 
Air France service is the world’s most personal service. Which is one of the big reasons Air France is the world’s largest airline! 


REGULARLY SCHEDULED SUPER STARLINER NON-STOPS DAILY TO PARIS AND BEYOND FROM NEW YORK... DIRECT FROM CHICAGO, BOSTON, MONTREAL, 


EVERY ACCOMMODATION EVERY DAY— BERTHS, DE LUXE, FIRST-CLASS, TOURIST AND ECONOMY! CALL FOR RESERVATIONS NOW! *. 


WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE/WORLD'S MOST PERSONAL SERVICE 
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See your Travel Agent, 


or call your nearest 
Air France ticket office 


pO ere: Ce ere JAckson 5-6817 
Beverly Hills ....... CRestview 4-5259 
Ore .COpley 7-5350 
re MAdison 9270/1/2 
3 er eee STate 2-1250/51/52/53 
| eee ee ..PRospect 1-5600 


ERs os tak deer es Riverside 1-1541 


POOR xin shih dee tolakvaten MAin 3-4359 
Ce ara WOodward 1-1755 
FEROGRIOE 6.504 sd euwsa nd J Ackson 2-7258 
eS ee Phone A-7094 
ear ee CApital 8-6613 
Los Angeles ........ CRestview 4-5259 
BRadshaw 2-0191 
ee ee oe Tel.: 46-91-40 
MET ss c< dat oan aut FRanklin 3-6401 
Milwaukee ........ BRoadway 2-1484/5 
Montreal ..ci.ccess UNiversity 1-9001 
Ge WAGE 6 éo8 ke 0 ik OLympia 6-6000 
Philadelphia...... PEnnypacker 5-9100 
PPR oa cakawenesx COurt 1-1800 
8 | CHestnut 1-8844 
San Francisco ......... YUkon 2-7150 
wae Jaden; Pi Beis Tel. 2-1536/7 
SNEED « 105 3's dec Sela MUtual 2-2763/4 
pi a es EMpire 4-0101 
Vancouver .....ias..%- MUtual 1-4151 


Washington, D.C. ..STerling 3-6767/68 


FREE! All the information you need to 
plan a trip anywhere! Just check the in- 
formation you want in the coupon below! 


AIR FRANCE 
683 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the book- 
lets I have checked below. 
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LANDMARKS OF THE WORLD 


The 


Colosseum 
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@ Of all that is left of imperial Rome, the Colosseum 
stands supreme in evoking the grandeur that was. Its pic- 
ture needs no caption; the massive amphitheater means 
the Rome that stood astride all civilization, a scroll of 
laws in one hand and a sword in the other. It means, too, 
the Rome that built solidly—after nineteen centuries, one 
third of the structure still survives. And it means the Rome 
that relished watching gladiators die. 

If you were among the 365,000 visitors who saw the 
Colosseum last year, you know the awe this mighty frag- 
ment of antiquity instills. You get there in a half hour’s 
stroll from the heart of downtown, say the Spanish Steps. 
At the Victor Emmanuel monument, you catch sight of 
the gaunt hulk half a mile away, at the end of Mussolini’s 
proud Via del’ Impero. The hulk appears to grow as you 
approach it, looming bigger and bigger until you reach 
the cobbled outer pavement where the jagged, time- 
pocked facade towers almost 160 feet above you, a 
stupendous thing. 

Here you ignore the guides, the vendors, your fellow 
sight-seers—and the families of crazy-spotted cats that 
make the Colosseum their home—and step back to take 
in the triple tier of arches rising to the plainer, windowed 
fourth story at the top. Each tier is decorated with col- 
umns in Greek motifs, first Doric, then lonic, then Corin- 
thian, all worked with somewhat less than Greek perfec- 
tion but composing an effective pattern. A walk around 
the ruin, a good third of a mile, brings out the elliptical 
shape, more than 600 feet in length and 500 in width—a 
seven-acre parcel of real estate in what was the choicest 
part of Rome, costly then and priceless now. 

The Colosseum’s interior calls for more imagination. 
Of its eighty arches, four of which were set aside as cere- 
monial entrances, only thirty-three are left, and within 
these almost nothing remains of the elaborate staircase 
system that led to the stands. Only by closing your eyes, 
shutting out the gray-brown tone of the prevailing traver- 
tine, can you reconstitute the vaulted corridors as they 
were—stuccoed, gilded, glutted with ornaments by the 
lavish Caesars. ; 

You can, however, climb the modern steps and look 
down on the vast amphitheater. Stripped now of its 50,000 
marble seats (guides like to double the figure), it looks 
even bigger than it was. You make out the stumps of 
radial walls that cut the bowl into wedges or sections, 
and traces of the masonry belts that ran all around, divid- 
ing the spectators into social layers. Women sat at the 
very top, with the scummiest rabble, while ringside rows 
were reserved for the aristocratic knights and state offi- 
cials. The best seats—on the fifiy-yard line, so to speak— 
were on the emperor’s podium, now a slight hump down 
by the arena. In the pit below you see a maze of cells 
and passageways; these held the gladiators and wild 
beasts until their moment to appear, when they were 
hoisted to the stage by hand-cranked lifts. There were 


other mechanical Continued on Page 138 
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THE ROCKEFELLER 
FAMILY 


Continued from Page 85 


and Harrison found him squinting up 
at the installed rail, which Harrison 
couldn’t even see. Once a watchman 
accosted Junior. ‘Move along, buddy,” 
he growled. “You can’t stand loafing 


here.” Being Junior, he quietly with- 
drew (“He didn’t stand, loafing there 
any more,” Nelson commented), but 
shortly afterward a platform appeared 
for the Sidewalk Superintendents Club, 
with the motto, ‘“‘The Best Pilots Stand 
on the Shore.” 

He has always been a great one for 
sharing the view. In the Tetons he 
built a hotel for tourists, and before a 


spade was turned he had a scaffolding 
erected the same height as the lounge 
floor would be—to make sure guests 
would see the mountains at their best. 
The hotel rose after he had discovered 
that visitors to the park were sleeping 
in cars. Kenneth Chorley, asked to get 
cost estimates, returned with a figure 
of six million dollars. “‘No man in his 
right mind would invest six million in a 





Make Your Lifetime Dream come true 


Hawaii is your dream come true... peaceful, 


friendly, excitingly beautiful, enticingly close. 
Only 8 air-hours from the Pacific Coast or 4% 
days by ship, it’s a travel adventure beyond 
compare, yet costs far less than American resorts 
of comparable class. Why postpone the pleasure? 
Fulfill your heart’s desire...come enjoy all of 
Hawaii's Islands, Kauai, Oahu, Maui and Hawaii 


this fall or winter. It’s always like summer. 


Aloha Week — Polynesian Pageant — October 19-26 


Howoii 


Round trip from Pacific Coast and 10 hotel $ ? 
days (European Plan) can cost as little as 3 5 





See your Travel Agent, Airline or Steamship Company, or write HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU, 2051 Kalakaua Ave., Dept. D, Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S.A, ¢ Offices in Chicago, San Francisco 
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hotel open only three months of the 
year,” he told Junior. “I guess we'd 
better scrap the idea.”’ Junior an- 
swered, “Mr. Chorley, | am not 
making an investment. | am making 
this hotel a gift to the American 
people.” 

John D. once refused to get out of 
his car at the dedication of a project 
he had endowed because, he said, he 
hadn’t had much to do with it; he 
had just given the money. Junior 
has had everything to do with his 
ventures, and he personally rammed 
home the last rivet in Rockefeller 
Center. Long before this he had 
moved there from 26 Broadway, and 
his father’s roll-top desk had become 
a museum piece. 

A lot else ended for the Rocke- 
fellers in those years. Nelson pointed 
out to his father that speakeasies in- 
fested the property they were ac- 
quiring for the Center; Junior, re- 
versing a tradition that went back to 
his grandmother’s youth, came out 
for Repeal. A study he financed re- 
ported that American foreign mis- 
sionary work was in the hands of 
clods and mediocrities; followers of 
the good old-time religion shouted 
that Christ had been wounded in 
the house of His friends, but he cut 
the Baptist missions off. And just 
fifty years after his father had per- 
fected his Standard Oil monopoly, 
Junior declared war on the chairman 
of the Standard of Indiana, who had 
had dealings with Teapot Dome 
people. His battle to fire the chair- 
man reached a tense climax in a 
proxy meeting that was jammed with 
wealthy stockholders and, it turned 
out, one pickpocket. 

Junior carried the day. He won, 
not power, which never interested 
him, but vindication for what he 
calls the golden rule in business. In 
his opinion, “the only question with 
wealth is what you do with it.”” He 
has tried to do ambitious things 
with his, especially abroad—in the 
Twenties he contributed to schools in 
Japan and Germany, hoping people 
there would think well of America. 

“IT never know where John is any 
more,” his wife told Fosdick, “but 
he’s out saving the world some- 
where.” That was hyperbole; Abby 
knew where he was every minute. 
Whenever possible, he was with her. 
Their favorite moments together 
were simple, even austere. After a 
party in Manhattan he would treat 
her to a cup of hot chocolate; at 
their J-Y Ranch in Wyoming, Junior 
would build a fire of twigs and toast 
hot dogs; in Seal Harbor, Maine, 
they would retire to a rest house in 
the woods and share a supper of 
bread and butter and blueberries. 
Sometimes they would argue pleas- 
antly over Rorschach art, which he 
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didn’t like, or the King James Ver- 
sion, which she thought obscure, or 
just over washing their dishes— 
Junior thought his hands were 
enough, Abby wanted a mop. 

She died in 1948 in her New York 
apartment after a busy Sunday at 
Pocantico Hills with her grand- 
children. Three years later Junior 
entered Providence city hall with 
Mrs. Martha Baird Allen, the widow 
of a Brown classmate, gave his oc- 
cupation as “real-estate investor” 
and married her. Sometimes she 
plays the piano for him—she was a 
concert performer and wrote We 
Want Willkie in 1940—and some- 
times he takes her for a drive, or to 
the movies. He gads less than ever, 
though; he is an old man now, trou- 
bled by drafts, and though he still 
spends some time in Pocantico Hills 
and the West, for the most part he 
is content to sit in the Williamsburg 
sun or to watch the Maine sea from 
a window. Rockefeller men live 
long. His father died at ninety-seven 
and his grandfather is believed to 
have reached a spry one hundred. At 
eighty-four Junior may have a 
decade or two left, but he can’t cut 
wood any more, or even do much 
about the world, though a magazine 
article about him will still bring a 
flood of beseeching mail to his office 


on the fifty-sixth floor of 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza. 

It is a remarkable office. It is 
dark and paneled, with a yawning 
fireplace and a table bearing the 
crude date 1632, and it has the air of 
a baronial hall, which is what it 
really is. Junior had it moved here 
intact from downtown, and sitting 
in it you can picture the faraway 
world of 26 Broadway, when the 
Trust was at its feudal peak and 
moneyed men in frock coats strode 
in and out, swapping railroads and 
mountains of iron. It is a quiet 
place. You cannot picture Manhat- 
tan humming below, though actu- 
ally the hum is closer than that— 
just beyond the threshold, on the 
same floor, are the hustling, modern 
offices of the Rockefeller brothers. 

Junior once told the fathers of 
Princeton undergraduates that just 
about the best thing a man could do 
in this turbulent century was to give 
society a fine son. Like the founder 
of the House of Rothschild, he him- 
self has given five—ascetic John D. 
III, impulsive Nelson, inventive 
Laurance, fun-loving Winthrop, and 
serious, studious David—each of 
whom, in his own way, is out saving 
the world somewhere. 





The final installment of the Rockefeller Fam- 
ily will appear in next month’s HO.ipay. 





frappemint 


the Creme de Menthe 


for Frappés 


Let this seal be 
your guide to quality 


IMPORTERS SINCE 1877 








Jutius Wire Sons & Co., Inc., N. Y. Product of U.S.A. 60 Proof 
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THE SLIDE PROJECTOR WITH 








HIGH 


PICTURE | | FIDELITY 








Always stays in focus 


...runs by itself! 


Now Bauscu & Los gives you High Picture Fidelity. Show 
your color slides with full brilliance, astounding clarity and faithful 
color, just as high fidelity sound faithfully reproduces the 
beauty of great music. Your slides always stay in focus, slide after 
slide after slide. No annoying “pop”...no fuzzy images. You 
have true automatic operation. You never have to get up to re-focus. 
Balomatic runs through your slide collection all by itself. 
Best relaxation a slide showman ever had! 
The Balomatic — developed by world famous Bausch & Lomb 
optical scientists, creators of CinemaScope lenses — projects 
with 500-watt illumination; all controls grouped together on 
illuminated panel; 100% automatic with 4-to-60 second 
timing; finger-tip automatic and optional remote control; precise B& L 
Balcoted 5” lens; non-spill slide trays that store and poaeet 
40 slides —35 mm, 828 and Super Slides in any kind of 2x2 mount. 
Choose from three Balomatic models. Prices start at $84.50... 
available at low monthly terms. Visit your dealer today. Ask 


him to show you the new High Picture Fidelity Balomatics. (J B/ 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, New York. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


BALOMATIC 


-H & LOMB BALOMATIC 





How to spend 
two weeks in Britain 
for only *650 


(Transatlantic fare included) 





Learn how amazingly economical a vacation in 


Britain can be. Read these facts and figures 


—then clip the coupon for your free illustrated 


**British Travel Kit.’’ It will open your eyes! 


LANNING your trip to Britain is 
Ps is Easy as arranging an ordmary 
vacation at home. And it needn’t cost 
you any more, 

Here are a few suggestions, just to 
start you off on the right foot. 


1. How to get there and back for 
under $455. Ask your travel agent 
about the economy fares. You can now 
tly round i-trip from New York for only 
$453.60—or go both ways by ship for 
less than 7 350. 


2. How much does it cost when you 
get to Britain? $100 per person per 
week is more than enough for the time 
of your life. You can stay at most 
country inns for less than $23.50 a night. 
You can get a good seat in a London 
theater for less than $2. 


3. What are the best seasons for 
touring Britain? The Fall and the 
Spring have definite advantages. The 
weather is just right for sightseeing. 
Roads and inns are uncrowded—: ind 
car-rental runs about 30% cheaper. 
Go in Fall for the State Opening of 
Parliament, the Highland Games, the 


Lord Mayor’s Show and London’s 
most fashionable theater season. 

Go in Spring for the Flower Shows, 
the Grand National Steeplechase and 
the opening of the Shakespeare Plays 
at Stratford-upon-Avon. Horse Racing 
goes on all year round. So does the 
Changing of the Guard. 


4. How much does it cost to get 
around in Britain? Train travel costs 
as little as 2.2¢ a mile. Bus travel about 
2¢a mile. A driv e-yourself car works 
out about 3¢ a mile per passenger seat, 
including gas, oil—everything! 


5. How to start planning your trip 
to Britain. The best man to see is your 
travel agent. He can work miracles 
with your budget. 

Also, clip coupon below for your free, 
illustrated “‘British Travel Kit.” 

The important thing is to start plan- 
ning now. The sooner you start the 
easier it is to get exactly what you want. 

Note: Add a little bit extra to your 
budget just for shopping. You'll get 
most of it back on your dargams. You 
can bring back $500 worth of British 


goods, duty-free. 


Free kit—clip coupon now! 


rpo------ ls 
| 

| British Travel Association, Box 122 

| 336 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

| (In Canada: 90 Adelaide Street West, 
Toronto, Ont. ) 

Rush me my free “British Travel Kit” 
| : 

Name 

| ; 

| Street 

| : 

j City 

| 
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and illustrated literature on Britain. 
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THE WORLD'S 
MOST EXPENSIVE 
RESTAURANT? 


Continued from Page 71 


“Everything is prepared to or- 
der,” explained René. “Of course, 
a few complicated dishes are par- 
tially cooked in advance to gain time 
in serving. Bouillabaisse, | think, 
takes the longest to prepare. It con- 
tains about twenty different ingredi- 
ents and there is a wait of perhaps 
twenty-five minutes.” 

Looking over the day’s listings, I 
wondered whether the average lunch- 
eon guest might not be intimidated 
by such elaborate items as “‘Le Civet 
de Lapereau au Vin de Chambertin,” 
“L’ Emincé de Volaille Glacées Flor- 
entine,” or “L’Estouffade de Boeuf 
Bourguignonne.”’ \t would perhaps 
relax a lot of people if they were to 
read instead: “‘Rabbit Stew in Red 
Wine,” “Chicken Hash with Spin- 
ach,” and “Beef Stew in the Bur- 
gundian style.” 

But the owners of the Chambord 
are uncompromisingly loyal to 
French traditions as laid down by 
the founders. This has made many 
friends and a certain number of 
sharply critical enemies. One man I 
know labels the place a paradise for 
snobs. He insists that few eat there 
for the usual reasons, but to impress 
others or because of a lucky killing 
at the races or on the market. Every- 
thing on the menu is dressed up in 
fancy French lingo, he says, and 
when it comes to the table it is 
smothered in fancy French sauces. 
This, he continues, may be all right 
for ex-King Farouk and other inter- 
national gluttons, but not for plain 
Americans. 

Remembering these strictures as I 
examined the menu prompted me to 
try an experiment. I explained to 
René that I was a discriminating 
eater who preferred the simplest of 
food. And then I left the choice of 
my luncheon entirely to his discre- 
tion. The result was a meal that 
might not have impressed Brillat- 
Savarin but certainly proved that 
rich food was not obligatory at this 
most opulent of restaurants. 

A frosty, crystal-clear Martini put 
an unneeded edge to my appetite. 
Then René cut two thick, very rare 
slices from a chunky sirloin steak of 
the type known in the trade as a 
shell. It was smoking hot and grilled 
to juicy, black-charred perfection. 
With it came a velvety Sauce Béar- 
naise, which I waved aside, ignoring 
René’s mild look of protest. A 
waiter then offered me a tall cylin- 
der-shaped white cloth overflowing 
with golden puffed potatoes. With a 
few deft passes, René mixed the dress- 
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time 


on earth... 


Celestial 








IT’S TIME TO ENJOY LIFE! 
Wwe Ter | | 


Viniti MITT . 


Me a en _b.. 


Hitch an Airstream behind you and 
you’re on your way to fun, excitement 
and fulfillment ...a whole world 
of relaxed, easy living, new interests 
and real travel adventure await you. 
Now you can go where you like, stay 
as long as you please in complete free- 
dom and with itched 

Explore the byways, view the cities, 
camp near a rippling stream. Only an 
Airstream Travel Trailer makes this 
possible, providing all the comforts of 
home plus unlimited mobility ...com- 
fortable beds, bathroom, hot and cold 
water, heat, light, independent of out- 
side sources anywhere you go... and 
the easy-towing Airstream is guaran- 
teed for life — the good life — the life 
you should be leading now! 





Write for free booklet, 
“World at Your Doorstep”. 


AIRSTREAM TRAILERS Dept s 
110 CHURCH ST JACKSON CENTER OHIO 
12804 E FIRESTONE NORWALK CALIF. 
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» 
this man is 


RELAXING 


in a wonderful new way 


...a wonderful new way called 
the Oster Deluxe 4-Way Electric 
Massage Pillow. Lie on it, lean 
on it, sit on it, put your feet on 
it. You can count on it to begin 
working its magic immediately. 
Tensions ease off, tight and 
aching muscles relax, nerves return 
to normal. Suddenly, you’re at 
peace with things. No installation 
required. Simply plug-in your 
Oster Massage Pillow and choose 
the massage action you want: 
2 intensities of surface massage — 2 
intensities of localized massage. 
Soft, soil-resistant Vinyl cover 
needs no laundering, wipes clean 
with damp cloth. 


You'll find it at most stores in most 
places. Write for free literature. 
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ing for a salad of escarolle, Belgian 
endive and beets, using the simplest 
of seasonings and a little oil and 
vinegar. There was a half bottle of 
Beaune and, in place of dessert, a 
tray of ripe cheeses and a large pot 
of the best coffee I have ever tasted 
outside of my own kitchen. 

The flavor and texture of the 
steak were superb, and the pommes 
soufflés were hot, crisp and almost 
light enough to float. This luncheon, 
so simple, so good, supported my 
contention that a top-ranking res- 
taurant should be judged not only 
by its most ambitious specialties but 
also by its ability to produce per- 
fectly cooked food of the simple, 
everyday sort. Steaks, chops, broiled 
or roasted meats, clear soups and 
egg dishes are all good tests of a 
kitchen. A master chef of the Cham- 
bord category should have no diffi- 
culty in preparing plain poached 
eggs on spinach or a couple of lamb 
chops to the complete satisfaction of 
a client given to pampering a deli- 
cate digestion. 

When lunch was finished, I had 
the pleasure of sitting down for a 
talk with the head cook himself. 
Fernand Desbans, acompact, young- 
ish-looking man in his middle for- 
ties, struck me as the mildest and 
politest specimen among the many 
chefs de cuisine | have encountered 
in my culinary wanderings. Born 
near Toulouse, in a country famous 
for its truffles, its dishes involving 
unctuous deposits of foie gras and 
its inimitable cassoulet of beans, 
goose and home-made sausage, his 
smiling pink countenance under the 
tall white cap seemed to testify to the 
joys of living the good life, tempered 
by a certain native prudence. 

This gentle demeanor was not at 
all typical of his profession. I have 
known members of his craft who 
were permanently sour-faced and 
seemed to hate their work; others 
who were arrogant slave drivers, 
and some whose relations with the 
boss or the headwaiter might be de- 
scribed as the kind of cold war that 
might explode at any time in a 
flourish of meat knives and the 
launching of boiling stewpots. 

But M. Desbans, a modest and 
mannerly person, answered all my 
questions with winning courtesy. 
Speaking English hesitantly but well, 
and French with a fine rolling 
southern drumbeat to the r’s, he 
told me of his background and up- 
bringing. It was no surprise to learn 
that he had begun his career at the 
downy age of fourteen, like most of 
those who have risen high in the 
hierarchy of the kitchen. As appren- 
tice in the crew of the Hotel de Paris 
in Monte Carlo, he swept floors, 

Continued on Page 111 
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scrubbed the meat blocks, cleaned 
and burnished the vast copper ves- 
sels, learned how to chop vegetables 
into minutely perfect strips and 
cubes, became expert with the stock 
pot and the revolving spit, and ac- 
cumulated over the years the deli- 
cate techniques required to prepare 
the classical dishes of /a grande 
cuisine. The French say that there 
‘re fewer genuinely great chefs in the 
world than there are famous painters 
or musicians. According to them, 
starting young and working hard 
may make a competent cook, but it 
takes something extra, something 
close to the divine spark, to develop 
a master worthy of commanding at 
a house like the Chambord. 

“How would you describe the 
kind of cooking you do here?” I 
asked Fernand. 

“Mostly it is the established cui- 
sine of the French provinces. It has 
little to do with Paris, where noth- 
ing has originated in cooking except 
perhaps French-fried potatoes and 
minute steak. We use the great 
recipes; why should we invent new 
ones? Of course, every chef adds 
something of himself to everything 
he cooks.” 

“Where would you rather work, 
here or in France?” 

Fernand smiled broadly as he 
considered my question. “‘Ah, that 
is not an easy one to answer,” he 
said. “In France, some things are 
better, of course—like veal, lamb, 
vegetables, fruit, some fish and 
nearly all cheeses. They are fresher 
and have more flavor because they 
are not refrigerated, and they are 
eaten only when they are at their 
best. But, on the other hand, Amer- 
ica has the finest beef in the 
world, also very good poultry and 
game. And here many products are 
available at all seasons of the year. 
We can get strawberries, peas, as- 
paragus, Dover sole and melons 
flown here from the whole world.” 
He grinned, with a trace of irony. 
“There is nothing the Chambord 
will refuse you, if you give us a little 
time and if you can afford to pay 
for it. 

“But,” Fernand continued, “I 
find certain differences in eating hab- 
its which are hard to get used to. 
When the French dine at a good res- 
taurant, they usually telephone a 
day or two ahead to discuss what 
they will eat and drink. Here this 
does not happen very often. The 
Chambord, naturally, has many 
customers who have enough respect 
for food to order it in advance. But 
some Americans sit for an hour or 
so drinking cocktails before they 
even think of giving their order. I 
have known guests who continued 
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drinking Martinis straight through 
a five-course dinner. Also, there is 
the type that hurries through an 
expensive meal in order to get to 
the theater.” 

“What do you eat at home?” I 
asked. “For instance, what did you 
have for dinner last night?” 

His face lit up in a beaming 
smile. “My wife, who will not suffer 
me to enter the kitchen, made one of 
my favorite treats—plate de céte de 
boeuf al’ Anglaise, or in plain words, 
boiled beef with boiled vegetables, 
coarse sea salt, sour gherkins and 
horse radish. Lean meat, with the 
flat bone still on. It is loved all over 
Europe, by the poor as well as the 
rich.” 

“But of course. you don’t serve 
boiled beef at the Chambord?” 

“Most certainly we do—and ev- 
ery day! It is one of our specialties, 
like petite marmite, which I make 
with both fowl and beef and serve 
in a big tureen with the broth and 
vegetables. These old-time dishes 
need the best materials and must be 
cooked not only with intelligence 
but with sympathy. It is just as diffi- 
cult to prepare a roast leg of lamb 
with white beans, comme il faut, as 
to do a soufflé of lobster, or wild 
duck d /a presse. You must cook the 
lamb exactly as the housewife does 
in France—first debone it, roll it and 
tie it, stuff it with just the right 
amount of garlic, roast it gently so 
that it is pink inside and flowing 
with juices. It is the good old family 
dishes that test the skill of the chef— 
not the elaborate ones, all sauce and 
garniture.” 

His own culinary repertoire was 
greatly enhanced when, still a young 
man, he became chef to Prince 
Louis Il of Monaco. In the ram- 
bling, ancient kitchens of that ro- 
coco white palace overlooking the 
blue yacht-strewn harbor, he pre- 
pared many a state dinner for guests 
like the Prince of Greece, the Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor and Presi- 
dent Doumergue of France. 

It is Fernand’s considered opin- 
ion that too many people stay away 
from the Chambord because they 
are worried about the cost. 

“It is possible for two persons to 
eat well here,’ he told me, ‘“‘for as 
little as twenty-five dollars. For that, 
I would suggest to start with, 
Crepes Farcies, stuffed with crab- 
meat, with a nice little white wine, 
say a Pouilly-Fumé. Then Le Poulet 
Sauté ala Fine Champagne and to fin- 
ish, coffee, a liqueur, and some of 
those very nice cookies and petits 
fours that are always offered gratis 
at the end of a meal.” 

A few days later, | visited the res- 
taurant in the late afternoon, in- 
tending to profit by the usual lull be- 
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tween meals. It was then that I met 
Marius Roussin, who follows the pro- 
fession, exotic and largely unfamiliar 
to most Americans, of sommelier, or 
wine steward. 

Marius—a name that is as indigenous 
to the south of France as olive trees or 
the mistral—was born in Valence, near 
the Rhone River. “Not too far,”’ he 
said, “from the lovely vineyards where 





the great Hermitage wines come from.” 
At the age of twelve, he entered the 
Ecole Hotelier to prepare for a career 
in la restauration. On graduating, he 
took his first job as a waiter at La 
Reserve de Corniche, in Marseilles. 
During the many years that intervened 
before he took over his present duties, 
he has spent much time on ships. He 
was maitre d’hotel to the captain of a 
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French cruiser that visited most of the 
world’s ports. Later he performed the 
same service at a Madagascar naval 
Station, next on ships of the Fabre 
Line. During a five-year period he was 
chef de rang on the Ile de France. He 
went back to France to serve in the 
late war, after having spent a short pe- 
riod in this country working at the 
French Pavillon of sainted memory. 


For many years he served as one of the 
waiter captains at the Café Chambord 
and in 1957 was promoted to the post 
of sommelier, replacing Victor, who 
had left to join the staff of the Café 
Chauveron. 

Marius is a member of the Som- 
melier Society of America, a group 
whose purpose is, to quote a spokes- 
man—“‘to show people how to drink 
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wine, champagne and cognac, and 
to teach restaurateurs the art of 
choosing, keeping and serving all 
the products of the grape.”’ He is 
present at dinner only and wears a 
dark blue suit, embroidered on the 
lapels with a silver circular emblem 
in the center of which is a cluster of 
silver grapes. Around his neck he 
wears a handsome silver chain and 
the symbolic key of the cellar. As 
guardian of the cellar and custodian 
of the wine list, Marius is an impor- 
tant member of the staff and a man, 
I might add, whose income might 
surprise some of the people he 
serves. The tactful way with which 
he guides untutored but well-heeled 
guests often yields tips larger than 
those enjoyed by René or Paris, the 
headwaiters. ; 

Leading me down a narrow flight 
of stairs off a corner of the kitchen, 
he took me on tour of his cellar do- 
main. There were several small con- 
necting rooms, all solidly stacked 
with bins, each neatly labeled with 
the name and year of its contents. 
The cellar was cool, but dry and 
comfortable. It is kept at a mean 
temperature of 58° to 60° by ther- 
mostatic control. 

The pride Marius revealed in 
showing me his treasures was tinged 
with a low-voiced reverence. When 





he lifted a bottle out of its horizontal 
compartment, his solicitude was 
most dramatic. He held it at the 
same slightly tilted plane and was 
careful not to disturb the contents or 
the coating of dust. 

“We have things here that even 
Paris would envy,” he told me. 
‘Look at the years of these red Bor- 
deaux. Here you have a Chateau 
Ausone of the great vintages of 
1907, 1916, 1919 and 1921. Here is a 
Chateau Brane-Cantenac of 1906. 
This one is perhaps the grandfather 
of the lot—a Céte Roti, 1895.” 

I noted a few other seductive la- 
bels: a Richebourg, 1915, a Rom- 
anée-St.-Vivant, 1906 and 1937, a 
Chateau Latour, 1900 and 1921, a 
Chateau Margaux, 1921, and Cha- 
teau Haut-Brion of the fabulous vin- 
tages of 1926 and 1928. This was an 
experience rather like examining the 
oversize blue-white diamonds in the 
vaults of Harry Winston. Of wines 
as old and distinguished as these, it 
should be said that there are many 
admirers but few consumers. 

Occasionally the host of a dinner 
party will try to impress his guests 
by ordering the most expensive 
wines on the list, regardless of their 
suitability to the food. Marius’ way 
with such a misguided person is to 
steer him politely to a more appro- 
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DEC. 21 @ 16 DAYS (Christmas-New Year Cruise) — Havana, 
St. Thomas, St. Martin, Ciudad Trujillo, Montego Bay, Grand 


Cayman. from $390 
JAN. 7 @ 16 DAYS — Havana, Cap Haitien, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Kingston. from $390 
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Martinique, Grenada, Curacao, San Blas, Cristobal, Montego 
Bay. from $670 
MAR. 12 e 19 DAYS (Easter Cruise) — Havana, Port-au-Prince, 
Ciudad Trujillo, La Guaira, Curacao, Cartagena, Kingston. 

from $470 
APR. 3 @ 14 DAYS— Havana, Nassau, Port-au-Prince, Montego 
Bay, Grand Cayman. from $345 


APR. 18 @ 16 DAYS — Same as Jan. 7, but rates from $365 
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priate wine, but this is not always 
easy. One rugged but very prosper- 
ous individual stubbornly insisted he 
did not want a red wine with the 
roast beef, but preferred the Cha- 
teau d’Yquem, at thirty dollars the 
bottle. Marius whispered that this 
was one of the sweetest of dessert 
wines, almost like a liqueur, but 
could not move him. 

“What was I to do, Monsieur?” 
he asked me. “Should I instruct 
him about the correct usage of wines 
and thus insult him before his guests? 
Never! So, with the beef, I served 
him what he asked for, in a bucket 
of ice, and he tipped me ten dol- 
lars.” 

Nine years ago, the long and 
prosperous career of the Chambord 
was threatened by a sudden change 
in ownership. When the regular cus- 
tomers heard that Roger Chau- 
veron, founder, amiable host and 
gifted restaurateur, had decided to 
sell out, they felt a premonition of 
disaster. The new part-owner and 
active managing director was Mr. 
Philip Rosen, a successful figure in 
the popular restaurant-and-café field. 
His partner was Mr. Henry Mar- 
golis, a wealthy real-estate man 
with side interests such as hotels 
and theatrical productions. 

Phil Rosen told me recently about 
the stage fright he suffered when he 
first took over the Chambord. Dur- 
ing the first month of the new man- 
agement, gossip floated around town 
that the restaurant already had 
undergone monstrous changes. 

“For the longest time,” he said, 
“I did nothing—just sat in the back 
and watched things. I was deter- 
mined to change nothing and please 
everybody. If an old customer had 
asked us to scatter rose petals around 
his table and play harps while he ate 
plover’s eggs, | would have broken 
my neck to see that he got what he 
wanted. The staff was kept intact. | 
even stood for the drab old paint 
scheme, although I hated it. It was 
six months before I had the walls 
painted a soft rose color, with lamps 
to harmonize.” 

The rumormongering, Rosen said, 
evaporated long ago. Most of the 
old customers are still regular diners, 
as contented as cats in a fish market. 
And the restaurant now does a busi- 
ness 80 per cent higher than when 
he took over. 

The Chambord gets its main sup- 
port, he insisted, not from big-shot 
businessmen who like to dazzle 
their customers but from a solid 
core of gourmets who have spread 
the restaurant’s fame wherever they 
travel. These are people who have 
been around. They know how 
costly it is to provide food and serv- 
ice on the highest scale of quality 


and elegance, and they are more 
than willing to pay for it. To others, of 
course, the admittedly high prices may 
seem prohibitive, not to say exorbitant. 
But you can’t please everybody; if you 
try, you'll go broke. 

When I asked for the names of a few 
of the more celebrated people among 
the regular clientele, | was shown a 
dozen pages of a large yellow pad, cov- 


ered closely with familiar names. 
Among them were many world-wide 
figures—Winston Churchill, the Shah 
of Iran, the Windsors, Prince Bernhard, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Governor 
Dewey, several members of the Roths- 
child clan, the Astors, the Rockefellers 
and the Whitneys. 

When I last visited the Chambord, 
every table was filled and the place 


purred with controlled excitement. The 
waiters moved among the tables with 
the smooth, unruffled efficiency of long 
training. The sound of loud voices or 
the clatter of dishes would be as out of 
place here as pistol shots in a cathedral. 
You could sense the massed apprecia- 
tion of a hundred men and women, 
basking in superb food and wines, 
beautifully presented. 
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The scene was agreeably animated 
by the low hum of conversation, the 
subdued tinkle of silver and glass- 
ware, an occasional musical peal of 
feminine laughter. Paris, the younger 
colleague of René Dufau, was per- 
forming his ritual over a platter of 
crépes Suzette for a party of six— 
exactly as | had watched him do it 
on a morning television program a 
year or two before. He raised two 
bottles to shoulder height, poured, 
and a dramatic stream of blue 
flames leaped upward. There was an 


accompanying sputter and a but- 
tery, brandyish smell. In another 
part of the room René stood at a side 
table, flanked by two intent young 
assistants, swiftly and nonchalantly 
dismembering roasted chickens with 
surgical precision. 

It was an elegant as well as an ap- 
petizing spectacle. And it reminded 
me again that few of life’s pleasures 
are more satisfying than the linger- 
ing enjoyment of a faultlessly pre- 
pared meal at a well-loved restau- 
rant. THE END 





WHAT TO SEE: 


Sun., 2 p.m. to 5 p.M.; free. 


free. 


free. 


Mondays; adults 30c, children 20c. 


Christmas Day; free. 


bushes. 


WHAT TO DO: 


13th Street, Austin, Texas. 


Port Isabel and Padre Island. 


Fish and Game Laws. 





NOTES ON TEXAS 


TEXAS MEMORIAL MUSEUM, San Jacinto Blvd., Austin. Historical, 
geological and archaeological exhibits. 10 a.m. to noon, 2 P.M. to 5 P.M.; 


TEXAS HALL OF STATE, Fair Park, Dallas. A museum of Texas history. 
Mon. to Fri., 9 A.M. to 5 p.M.; Sat., 9 A.M. to 1 P.M.; Sun., 2 P.M. to 6 P.M.; 


DALLAS MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Fair Park, Dallas. Permanent and 
seasonal exhibits of old masters and contemporary Texan art. Tues., Thur., 
Fri., 11 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Wed., 11 A.M. to 9 P.m.; Sat., 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sun., 
2 P.M. to 6 p.m. Closed Mondays and holidays; free. 


JOHN NEELY BRYAN CABIN, Courthouse lawn, Dallas. Reconstruction 
of the city’s first log cabin built in 1843. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSEUM, Montana Street, El Paso. Indian, Spanish, 
Mexican and pioneer exhibits. Daily except Monday, 9 a.m. to 4:30 P.M.; 


SAN JACINTO MONUMENT, 22 miles east of Houston on Route 134. A 
570-foot stone shaft marks the site of the Battle of San Jacinto which ended 
the war with Mexico. Weekdays, 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m.; Sun., 10 A.M. to 
6 p.M. The battleship Texas is moored nearby and can be visited Sept. 18 
through April, 11 a.m. to 5 p.m.; May to Sept. 17, noon to 6 p.m. Closed 


THE ALAMO, Alamo Plaza, San Antonio. The chapel is all that remains 
of the mission-fort where 187 Texans were killed by Mexican troops under 
Santa Anna. Weekdays, 9 A.M. to 5 p.m.; Sun., 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Closed on 


LA VILLITA, San Antonio. Reconstruction of 300-year-old Spanish settle- 
ment. Weekdays, 9 A.M. to 5 p.m.; Sun., 1 to 5 p.m.; free. 


MUNICIPAL ROSE GARDEN, Tyler. Three acres containing 10,000 rose 


Texas has one national park, forty-eight state parks and hundreds of local 
parks with facilities for picnics, barbecues, swimming and water sports. 


Big Bend, the lone national park, is a 694,255-acre rocky wilderness that 
faces Mexico across the Rio Grande, midway between San Antonio and 
El Paso. The park can be reached by two highways off U.S. 90. For cabin 
reservations write the Concessionaire, Big Bend National Park, Texas. For 
information on state parks write to Texas State Parks Board, 106 East 


Visitors interested in cowboy activities will find a host of guest ranches 
near San Antonio, Bandera, Kerrville. Listings of ranches may be obtained 
from local chambers of commerce or from Information Division, Texas 
Highway Department, Austin 14, Texas. 


The more-than-100-mile Gulf Coast stretching from Corpus Christi to the 
Mexican border rates high as a resort area. There are fine beaches and 
deep-sea fishing facilities at Galveston, Corpus Christi, Port Aransas, 


Hunting in Texas ranges from small game and birds to jaguars and pan- 
thers; fishing from catfish to giant tarpon, sailfish and marlin. Since 
hunting-and-fishing regulations differ in individual counties, write the Texas 
Game and Fish Commission, Walton Bldg., Austin, Texas, for Digest o/ 


SPECIAL AUTUMN AND WINTER EVENTS: 


OCTOBER— 4 to 19: State Fair, Dallas. 
17 to 19: Rose Festival, Tyler. 


DECEMBER—27 to Jan. 1: Southwestern Sun Carnival, El Paso. 
JANUARY— _ 1: Cotton Bowl Game, Dallas. 
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A COLLEGE EDUCATION 
DOES NOT MAKE AN EDUCAT| 
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A message from Mortimer J. Adler, Ph.D. a ner pe 
eB Director for the Institute of Philosophical Research 4 i 
‘ ms \/ f z \ ad | u “ 
We, HE greatest mistake anyone can make about liberal education J AL Z 4, , 
is to suppose that it can be acquired, once and for all, in the _ ne i N hint 
course of one’s youth and by passing through school and college. -. A ‘ts o-oo a 
An” 7, 
‘ “This is what schoolboys do not know and, perhaps, cannot be | MP seat The 
expected to understand while they are still in school. They can 
be pardoned the illusion that, as they approach the moment of 


graduation, they are finishing their education. But no intelligent 


adult is subject to this illusion for long, once his formal schooling is completed. Published by the 


og j Encyclopaedia Britannica 
in collaboration with 
the University of Chicage. 













“‘He soon learns how little he knows and knows how much he has to learn. 
He soon comes to understand that if his education were finished with school, 
he, too, would be finished, so far as mental growth or maturity of 
understanding and judgment are concerned. 
“With the years he realizes how very slowly any human being grows 
in wisdom. With this realization he recognizes that the reason 
why schooling cannot make young people wise is 
also the reason why it cannot complete their education. 
The fullness of time is required for both.” 


ESSENTIAL IN THE 
LIBRARY OF EVERY THINKING PERSON 


GREAT BOOKS 


OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
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now available direct from the publisher 
with great new 


SYNTOPICON 


fascinating —‘‘idea-interpreter” 
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PRIVATE LIBRARY 
EDITION 


HE publication of this Private Library 


Edition of the GREAT BOOKs is regarded 
as an outstanding event in the fields of litera- 
ture, philosophy and science. It is not just a 
reprint of books already in your library. The 
54 volumes which comprise the GREAT BOOKS 
were published after 8 years of research by 75 
scholars at a cost of over two million dollars. 
Many of the books have been especially trans- 
lated into English. Many of them are out of 
print and unobtainable through normal chan- 
nels. Together they include all the accumu- 
lated wisdom of 3,000 years of civilization. 





The list of authors is impressive — Homer, 
Plato, Dante, Shakespeare, St. Augustine, 
Milton, Machiavelli, Faraday, Kepler and St. 
Thomas Aquinas—to name just a few of the 
74 authors and scholars whose works are rep- 
resented in this special edition of the GREAT 
BOOKS. The area of thought is limitless. Every 
great idea that has shaped the lives of think- 
ing men is explored—astronomy, ethics, phi- 
losophy, war, peace, religion, death, love, 
mathematics, medicine, science, theology — 











102 ideas that have occupied great minds 
since man could think. 


But the magnitude of the GREATBOOKS is not in its authors 
and subject matter alone. Published with them is the 
great new SYNTOPICON designed to make your read- 
ing more meaningful. The SYNTOPI- 
CON is quite literally a great 
teacher “living” in your home... 
always at your disposal to guide 


handsome edition in detail. Look it over... 
think it over. But don’t wait to mail in the 
coupon below. The supply of these booklets is 
necessarily limited. Avoid the chance of dis- 
appointment by mailing your coupon now! 





your reading...interpret the great 
ideas... make clear to you the 
most abstract thought. With the 
SYNTOPICON you will find new ex- 
citement in new ideas .. . new 
absorbing interests ...new under- 
standing of yourself and other 
people. 


We urge you not to miss this 





GREAT BOOKS OF THE WESTERN WORLD, DEPT. 18-C 
425 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me, free and without obligation, your 
handsome booklet which pictures and describes 


BOOKS in full detail. Also, include complete in- 
formation on how I may obtain this magnificent 
set, direct from the publisher, on your special 
budget plan. 


(please print) = 





Nam 
opportunity to enrich your F 
mind with this Private Li- pe oy 
brary Edition of the GREAT 
BOOKS. Send now for the free City 
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~-TRE MOS T FAMOUS NAME IN CARIBBEAN cruises 


the last word in cruising luxury... 


new SANTA PAULA - new Santa Ros 


Maiden Voyage 
new Santa Paula, 
October, 1958 








Twin pleasure liners add new brilliance, 


arrest 





new glamour to CARIBBEAN annuc. CRUISES 


Here they are! Newest, loveliest cruise liners under the sun... 
ready to give you the pleasure experience of a lifetime! Their 
top-deck beach club atmosphere will delight you. You'll be 
enchanted by the freedom of their wide, uncrowded decks . . . 
the gracious charm of their dining rooms, clubs and lounges, 
all up on the Promenade Deck...the matchless luxury of their 


accommodations, all First Class. 


Indoors and out, these new Santas give you more room to 
play, relax and live than any other ship afloat. All outside rooms, 


each with bath. Unique Balcon Suites with private verandas 


looking out to sea. Air-conditioned throughout. Shaded veranda 
for delicious buffet luncheons just off the swimming pool. 
Make reservations now for your 12-Day Cruise. Sailings 
every Friday from New York to Curacao, N.W.I.; La Guaira- 
Caracas, Venezuela; Kingston, Jamaica; Nassau, Bahamas; and 
Port Everglades (Fort Lauderdale-Miami) , Florida. 
See Your Travel Agent for new cruise folder or write 


GRACE LINE 


Dept. H-10, 3 Hanover Square, New York 4, N. Y. 


Agents and Offices in All Principal Cities 


Regular, frequent American Flag passenger and freight services between the Americas 









































HOLIDAY HANDBOOK 


of 
kitchens 


Design for living in the most 


important room in your house . . . with 


observations on the kilchen’s 
homely past, its portable present 


and its automated future 


@ Tomorrow—or the day after— 
your kitchen and you with it will be 
transformed. You will cook and 
serve three meals a day with no 
floors to mop, no burned pots to 
scour, no ovens to clean. You won't 
set the table; you won't open a can; 
you won’t even have to riffle through 
that bulging file of clippings for an 
elusive recipe. 

You will command a full-time 
staff—chef, butler, scullions and 
maids—with a wave of your hand. 
You'll do a dinner for ten or a buffet 
for twenty in as many minutes, and 
everything perfect. In this wonderful 
future, steak is always tender, Hol- 
landaise smooth as velvet, soufflés 
float to the table, popovers pop and 
the ice cubes are inexhaustible. 

No work. No worry. Gastronomy 
without tears. 

The new kitchen operates from a 
central control panel. With the maj- 
esty of the pipe organist mounting 
the console at the old Roxy theater, 
you take your place and press the 
first button. 

A menu planner projects the 
recipes you select in color on the 
wall. Next you create the proper at- 
mosphere for the particular meal. A 
stout pea soup fortified with chunks 
of peppery sausage might take a 
Sun Valley day, crisp but bright, 
while a lunch of cheese, salted cu- 
cumbers and Greek olives needs 
dappled shade and a warm breeze. 
Just touch the climate button—walls 
and ceiling glow with light in any 


Symbolic of the new light being shed on kitchens by American architects, 

designers and researchers is this radiant galley kitchen in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Toplite panels of prismatic glass in the ceiling and solar-selecting glass-block side wall, 

from which hang pots and pans, afford maximum daylight, filtering out the sun’s hot rays and 
glare in summer but transmitting a higher percentage of light in winter. In the evening, 

the wooden crossbeams, which contain sunken fluorescent lights, illuminate 

the long line of General Electric appliances extending to the masonry wall. And as if there weren't 
already enough light on the subject—when the wooden Mutschler cabinets are opened, 

more daylight streams in through an unorthodox backing of glass blocks. 
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desired color or intensity and purified 
air of proper temperature and hu- 
midity flows into the room. A whiff 
of pine or honeysuckle in bloom can 
be yours too. 

At another wave of your hand, 
wall cabinets and refrigerators glide 
down, discharge their contents and 
return to place. Doors open and 
close. Drawers roll out and back. 
Appliances that clean themselves— 
graters, shredders, beaters—perform 
their specialized tasks. A fountain 
dispenses hot or cold drinks. An ice 
maker supplies anything from a tall 
glass of frost to a block for the 
punch bowl. Canned goods are de- 
livered, opened and emptied elec- 
tronically, and the containers then 
consume themselves. Automatic de- 
vices measure supplies in accurate 
amounts, recording the unused bal- 
ance on a shopping list. You cook 
over washable ceramic coals, broil 
with a live flame that remembers ex- 
actly how you like steak, or roast in 
the cold heat of infrared rays. 

Nothing need interrupt your con- 
centration on some culinary mas- 
terpiece. A TV monitor reveals who 
is ringing the doorbell and explains 
the ominous silence in the playroom. 
Via the intercommunication system 
you can handle both situations sat- 
isfactorily—at least in theory. 

If sometimes you should want to 
get away from it a!l, your kitchen- 
of-the-future can function on its 
own. Dial your dinner and depart; 
at appropriate times items move 
from the freezer to an electronic 
oven. Or you may operate equipment 
from a distance by radio control. 

Home again, you find dinner 
ready. From under the counter a 
self-powered, self-steering serving 
cart moves out and carries food, sil- 
ver and dishes to the table. After 


dinner it collects debris, disposes of 


waste, using bacterial deactivators 
to reduce refuse to clear liquid, 
washes and dries the dishes. (What 
to do with one leftover baked po- 
tato is still up to you.) 

You press the last button of the 
day. A mobile scrubber emerges 
from concealment and, following a 
preset pattern, leaves the floor spot- 
less, then goes back to its lair to 
await your next call. 

This is not domestic-science fic- 
tion, although just when automation 
will be here to stay no one ventures 
to predict. The RCA Whirlpool 
Kitchen unveiled early last year had 
many of these features—gliding 
cabinets, menu projector, commu- 
nication center, scrubber and cart- 
dishwasher. Monsanto Chemical 
Company's House of the Future at 
Disneyland containsaclimate maker, 
polarized-light ceiling, ultrasonic 
dishwasher (many hospitals already 
clean surgical instruments with 


‘ 


high-frequency ‘‘silent sound 
waves”’), adjustable counters and 
appliances that disappear at a but- 
ton touch. General Electric has a 
freezer-to-oven mealmaker, and 
Westinghouse a_ radio-controlled 
range, but both are still classed as 
experimental although demonstra- 
tion models exist. 

Perhaps even greater wonders 
might be in production or on sale 
right now if sociologists, engineers 
and manufacturers weren't so wor- 
ried that women might feel obsolete— 
a touching concern that began the 
day fire was first applied to food and 
kept progress out of the kitchen for 
three thousand years. 


The kitchen has always been the 
hub of life—the source of history 
aesthetics, science, technology. From 
its middens we construct our past; 
in its utensils we trace our art. From 
the dough trough and butter churn 
came biology and chemistry. Out of 
a cozy tea kettle simmering on the 
hob roared the steam engine to 
change the world. But despite their 
importance and influence, kitchens 
were decidedly inconvenient and un- 
comfortable places, tolerable only 
when food and warmth were not to 
be found elsewhcre. 

Inearly America homeand kitchen 
were synonymous, lor the first dwell- 
ings had but that one room. In this 
“house-place,” as it was called in 
the 17th Century, the family cooked, 
ate. worked, prayed, slept, stored 
food, clothing and tools, and some- 
times sheltered livestock. 

Far from the keeping room of 
sentimental reconstruction, it re- 
sembled rather a tanyard, textile 
mill and brewery. There was little 
room for furniture—a chest, a 
table, a bed with a trundle beneath 
it, a bench, perhaps a stool, but few 
or nochairs. Until the end of the 18th 
Century children in many New Eng- 
land households stood during meals. 

Yet never before were ambition 
and opportunity so well met. Men 
prospered: there were new barns 
and tools and additions to the 
house—first a loft where the children 
slept, then bed chambers, a parlor, a 
dining room, offices, a hall, finally 
perhaps a library or study, all fur- 
nished in some degree of comfort by 
the middle 18th Century. 

But the kitchen, still the center of 
family life, did not reflect the new 
prosperity, except for a little more 
pewter on the shelves. There was no 
way, short of building a new fire- 
place, to improve the room. As 
paintings on the tomb of Rameses II 
showed, kitchens had not changed 
much in 3000 years. 

Supplies that could not be hung 
on walls or rafters were stored in 
% 


Continued on Page 120 


The Portable Kitchen 

Dave Garroway, in tails, white tie and chef's hat, 

demonstrates the ease of cooking in a “kitchen” that’s at home 
anywhere in the house. You can carry it, piece by piece, 

to dining room, living room or patio, set up operations and 

walk away. All these electrifying appliances are of the 

plug-in variety—many with thermostats and self-timing devices. 
Descriptive price list and buying guide follow, 
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Price List": 

1. Magicook. Cooks steak in two minutes, broilers in five, with infrared 
rays. Also bakes pastry. $102.61, ppd. 

2. Sunbeam Automatic Egg Cooker. Eggs soft, medium or hard-cooked. 
Thermostat control. Poacher available. $15.95, ret. 

3. Chemex glass tea kettle. Boils quart of water in five minutes. $13, ppd. 
4. Large electric bun warmer. In red, blue or beige striped washable 
cotton. $9.95, ret. 

5. G. E. Toast-R-Oven. Upstairs—a toaster for two slices of bread; 
downstairs—a drawer for keeping toast warm. $29.95, ret. 

6. Salton Hotrayette. 36-inch-square food warmer with glass radiant- 
heating surface, controlled at 200° F. $5.95, ret. 

7. Kiggie. Cooks six hot dogs a minute electronically, 360 an hour, but 
stays cool. $15.68, ppd. 

8. Polished brass Maxwell electric food warmer. Contains three heat- 
resistant glass vessels, each with 1% qt. capacity, and is controlled at 
200° F. Reed-wrapped handles. $96.86, ppd. 

9. Waring Portable Drink Mixer. 24-0z. mixing capacity. Makes sours, 
fizzes, frosteds; also pancake batter, salad dressings, and so forth. Has 
built-in motor. In yellow, blue, white, red, charcoal plastic. $24.95, ret. 
10. Puritron air purifier. Draws air through Fibreglas filter, removing 
smoke, odors and dust five times an hour. Westinghouse lamp kills 
air-borne germs. In white, pink, blue, gray. $39.95, ret. 

11. Farberware stainless-steel electric coffee urn. Makes 30 cups. 
$54.95, ret. 

12. Waring Blendor. For mixing soups, desserts, entrees, milk shakes, 
and so forth. Pyrex jar has 37-oz. capacity. Two speeds. $44.95, ret. 
13. Waring Ice Jet—attachment for Waring Blendor. Fits on Blendor 
base. Crushes four trays of ice cubes in 90 seconds. $16.95, ret. 

14. Ameris Portable Immersion Heater (large size). When its coil is im- 
mersed, it boils two quarts of water in five minutes. $8.86, ppd. 

15. Lacy Hot Cup. Boils four cups of cold water in six minutes. Can also 
be used for soup. $19.95, ret. 

16. Moulino coffee grinder. Grinds three tbsp. coffee at a time. Enam- 
eled steel with plastic top. $13.35, ppd. 

17. Swing-A-Way automatic electric can opener and knife sharpener. 
Steel, white-baked enamel. $28.55, ppd. 

18. Electric ice-cream freezer. Mixes while it freezes. One-gallon 
capacity. $34.95, exp. coll. 

19. Royal Salton Hotable and Electric Cart. Polished aluminum with 
shatterproof-glass radiant-heated surface, 24’’x16’’, which can be 
regulated to 265° F. $57.50, ret. 

20. West Bend electric Buffet Patio Server. May also be used for cook- 
ing. 2-qt. capacity; buff-white stoneware. $7.35, ppd. 

21. Brass electric Italian espresso-maker. 6-cup capacity. $35.35, ppd. 
22. Copper and brass electric chafing dish. 2-qt. capacity. Walnut han- 
dle and knob. Immersion unit inside water pan. $66.40, ppd. 

23. West Bend automatic electric Griddle'n Server. For grilling, baking, 
frying, warming and serving. 200-sq.-in. cooking area. Temperatures 
from 150° to 425° F. May be immersed in water. $27.95, ret. 

24. Sunbeam Automatic Electric Frypan. Removable automatic heat con- 
trol. $23.90, ret. Cover (not shown): $4.25, ret. 

25. Portable Astral electric refrigerator. 202”x21 %"’x26"’—holds 
40-50 Ibs. of food and two (24-cube) ice trays. Operates on various 
voltages. In ordering, specify voltage. $144.50, ret. 

26. G. E. Rotisserie Oven. Includes removable drip tray, steak rack, spit 
rod, two skewers. Copper-tone body and satin-finish aluminum flip-up 
lid. Interior dimensions: 18’x13%4"’x11”. Heats up to 350° F. in four 
minutes. Electric timer. $89.95, ret. 

Buying Guide: 


1, 7, 8, 18, 22: Abercrombie and Fitch Co., Madison Ave. at 45th St., 
N.Y.C. 17; 2, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 19, 23, 24, 25, 26?: 
H her Schl , 145 E. 57th St., N.Y.C. 22; 3: Bloomingdale 
Bros., Lexington Ave. & 59th St., N.Y.C. 22; 14, 16, 17, 20, 21, 22: 
B. Altman & Co., Fifth Ave. & 34th St., N.Y.C. 16. 

* All prices subject to change. 


+ Retail prices ore given, but arrangements can also be made with Hammacher Schlemmer 
to order these items by mail. 





PHOTOGRAPH BY HANS NAMUTH 
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The “living-kitchen" in the Bel Air, 
California, home of film director Henry 
Hathaway, combines the art of 

cooking with the art of entertaining. 

Guests can sit either at the boomerang-shaped 
bar, which doubles as a dining table, or on 
the couch, partially visible in the 

foreground, while the meal is 

being prepared. Cooking in this kitchen is 
easy: the bar conceals a sink, 

refrigerator and storage areas, and 

the counter, jutting into its crook, includes 

a two-burner Thermador range. 

Overhead the bright ceiling is of metal 
decking, and the mosaic wall holds 

a Rotir barbecue and a Thermador oven; 
below, a convenient, travertine- 

marble working ledge. The floors are hard, 
simple-to-clean brick and terrazzo— 
extravagantly softened by a “kitchen” bearskin. 
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Continued from Page 118 

baskets, bags or wooden containers. 
The utensils, a pot of copper or tin, 
iron kettles, gourd dippers, wooden 
spoons and paddles were kept near 
the hearth. 

Meals were prepared on the cen- 
ter table or at the “dresser.” Orig- 
inally this had been a flat board, 
fixed to the wall, on which food was 
“dressed,” but with the addition of 
graduated shelves above and draw- 
ers below, it became the dominant 
piece of furniture in the room. 

All the cooking was done in the 
fireplace. Meat was roasted on a spit 
turned by a child, a dog, or even a 
goose, stew pots hung from a crane 
by an adjustable hook, a trammel, 
or stood in the fire. Baking was done 
in a chimney hole or a Dutch oven 
buried in the embers. A few lucky 
housewives had tin reflecting roast- 
ers for apples, quail and biscuits. 

Despite many devices contrived, 
no doubt, by ingenious and affec- 
tionate husbands, cooking was dirty, 
time-consuming, back-breaking, 
dangerous work. Then in 1744 Ben- 
jamin Franklin invented his heating 


stove, and less than twenty years 
later Pennsylvanian Thomas May- 
bury cast the first American cook- 
ingstove. Improved models followed, 
but none had effective ovens until 
the close of the 18th Century, when 
Count Rumford, applying his re- 
search in thermodynamics, designed 
the roaster that bore his name. 

Rumford, who began life as Ben 
Thompson in Woburn, Massachu- 
setts in 1753 and became a British 
knight, a Count of the Holy Roman 
Empire and Privy Councilor to the 
Elector of Bavaria, wanted to inspire 
and help cooks. “In what other art,” 
he asked, “could improvement be 
made that would more powerfully 
contribute to the enjoyment of 
mankind?” 

He increased the efficiency of fire- 
places by a new method of flue con- 
struction, designed functional kitch- 
ens for public institutions and army 
barracks, perfected the boiler, tea- 
kettle and toaster, wrote an essay 
on the drip coffee pot and first sug- 
gested drilling holes in the handles 
of pots for convenient hanging. 

Stoves based on Rumford’s prin- 
ciple soon found their way into 
American kitchens. There were 
other improvements—stone sinks 
with a drain, better metal utensils, 
pumps to raise water, coal for fuel. 
But before the kitchen caught up to 
the parlor the tide of immigration 
began bringing with it cheap do- 
mestic labor. Wages were so low 
(“Three dollars a week, Mum, and 
split me own kindling.”’) that even 
families in modest circumstances 
could afford help, and for the suc- 
cession of Bridgets, Gretchens and 
Hildas who took over the cooking, 
old stoves, dented pots, dark base- 
ment quarters were good enough. 

Sometimes a maid stayed a life- 
time but more often in a year or 
two she moved on to another, bet- 
ter job. No permanent servant class 
evolved—one girl left, another took 
her place. The supply was endless, 
or so it seemed. 

Paradoxically, upper and middle- 
class urban families suffered most 
from this arrangement. As land val- 
ues rose and city lots grew narrower, 
kitchens went into the basement. 
This damp lair, full of scurrying 
beetles, ruled by tyrant or idiot, 
would not inspire much interest in 
cooking, nor indeed in eating. 

Only in small towns and on farms 
did kitchens manage to preserve 
their character. They had a sofa in 
the corner so Pa could rest for ten 
minutes after noon dinner; the sew- 
ing machine stood between the win- 
dows so Ma could look out as she 
treadled. The big center table under 
the lamp where the children studied 
after supper, the polished range, the 
new rag carpet, the clock ticking on 





the shelf, these made a never-to-be- 
forgotten “family room.” 

When, after the turn of the cen- 
tury, immigration dwindled and 
there were no more Bridgets, women 
went back to their kitchens and 
some were ashamed at what they 
found there. With any encourage- 
ment, a generation might have 
learned to love and respect food, to 
take a serious interest in its prepara- 
tion. But emancipation had ar- 
rived—equal suffrage, employment, 
education—and the enjoyment of 
these hard-won triumphs seemed 
mandatory. Traitors who clung to 
their chains confessed their guilt in 
the phrase “‘just a housewife.” 

The new woman would cook— 
since husbands and children per- 
sisted in eating—but in a clean, or- 
derly, efficient workshop adapted to 
the speedy preparation of nutritious, 
economical fodder. 

She found herself in a laboratory 
and it was dull—very dull. Slowly, 
individuals, couples, families dis- 
covered the truth. 

More and better education, the 
impact of two wars and a depres- 
sion, a prosperous economy, more 
money and leisure, these changed 
the old patterns. Living became 
not a task to endure but an art to 
practice and enjoy. 

When women—and men, too— 
found cooking could be a creative 
experience, the kitchen came into 
its own. This time there is no lack 
of encouragement: everyone ap- 
proves and wants to help better 
cooks to better kitchens. 

Governmental agencies, Federal, 
state and local, offer basic informa- 
tion on kitchen planning. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has 
free booklets in print; state colleges 
offer material adapted to regional 
needs; the Agricultural Extension 
office in each county has a home- 
making consultant who will visit 
families in her territory and give pro- 
fessional assistance in designing or 
remodeling a kitchen. 

The service and shelter maga- 
zines, farm journals, newspapers, 
utility companies are also ready to 
inspire, instruct and sometimes re- 
ward kitchen makers. Department 
stores, mail-order houses, dealers 
and manufacturers add their bit. 
Most cities now have one or more 
firms specializing in designing and 
installing kitchens. 

But anyone who enters this field 
ought to be a combination engineer- 
decorator-electrician-cook-archi- 
tect-salesman and, most important 
of all, psychologist, for the kitchen 
is the emotional center of the house- 
hold. 


Professionals in the field recognize © 


certain stock types. There is the 
woman who makes a change in her 


kitchen every year—she wants the 
base cabinets reversed, the shelves 
adjusted, the counter top extended 
in the desperate hope that shifting 
the scenery will change the plot. 
(“If only I had a spice cabinet, I’d 
be a good cook!”’) 

Then there’s the wife who does 
not really want any new equipment. 
Her husband stands ready with his 
checkbook but she never finds what 
she “had in mind.” She measures 
corners, she matches colors—but 
she never buys. She believes she has 
supernatural powers and that at the 
last minute, out of nothing, she can 
prestidigitate a superlative meal. 
She still cuts biscuits with a baking- 
powder lid, pares with a butcher 
knife and measures with a souvenir 
spoon from the World’s Fair—not 
Brussels but St. Louis. 

There are men, too, who resist 
any change in the household. A 
breadboard must dwindle to a pile 
of chips before a replacement is in- 
dicated. One of the mysteries of life 
is how the same husband can think a 
*58 car is practically obsolete but a 
°38 kitchen still has thousands of 
miles left in it. 


To plan an efficient kitchen re- 
quires great self-knowledge. The 
current trend toward a family room 
devoted to several activities or a 
plan uniting kitchen-sitting-dining- 
recreation satisfies many. 
Others find it noisy and confusing. 

How much privacy, how much 
participation does each member of 
your family need? Where and when 
do you eat your meals, sew, launder, 
read, study, play games, talk, mend, 
watch TV and keep your freezer? 
Where do you sulk or blow off 
steam? Are you employed, over- 
weight or left-handed? Do you want 
easily supervised indoor and out- 
door play areas for small children? 
Do you have pets, hobbies, civic 
duties? Do you entertain frequently? 
The answers to these and dozens 
more questions are important in 
planning a kitchen. 

Within reasonable limits the ac- 
tual size of the room is less impor- 
tant than the arrangement. The 
three basic activities to be consid- 
ered are food storage and prepara- 
tion, cooking and serving, cleaning 
and dishwashing. The area devoted 
to each should be located so that 
work progresses in a continuous un- 
interrupted path. 

Conventional kitchens follow one 
of four basic designs—the single |, 
the double Il, the L, the U. The 
single |, or one-wall arrangement, 
with the refrigerator at the outer 
door, the sink centered, the stove 
near the dining area offers the least 
space and storage for the most 
walking. The double || with sink 


areas 


and stove centered on opposing 
walls is economical in a long narrow 
room. The L shape is frequently 
used in remodeling to make a com- 
pact grouping within a larger area. 
The U shape with the sink centered 
at the base is perhaps the most effi- 
cient. Adaptations, peninsulas, free- 
standing islands are possible with 
all these plans. 

Refrigerators are often difficult to 
fit into an over-all plan because of 
their bulk. To try to disguise their 
size only adds emphasis. The newer 
models have “‘fallen in line” to some 
degree and reduced the cabinet di- 
mensions without sacrificing the 
cubic content. 

Any single refrigerator—even the 
refrigerator-freezer combination— 
is a compromise between the con- 
flicting needs of a head of lettuce, a 
quart of ice cream and a piece of 
Brie. Eventually separate cabinets 
of varying temperature and humid- 
ity will be required for processing 
and storing frozen, treated and 
fresh foods. The wall-hung units al- 
ready available are the first step in 
decentralization. 

Perhaps nothing in the kitchen 
has changed more radically in ap- 
pearance and operation than the 
stove. Grills, rotisseries, barbecues 
and griddles, two-top units or six— 
the choice is enormous. One model 
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folds back into the wall, another is 
concealed beneath sliding panels in 
the table, a third plays a tune when 
the meat is done. (The 14th Century 
Count de Treviso had a spit that 
turned 130 roasts and played twenty- 
four tunes—so where’s progress?) 

The present tendency to separate 
ovens from surface units increases 
their size and cost (extra insulation, 
fans, etc.), but as compensations, the 
oven is back where it belongs—at 
eye level—and flexibility in place- 
ment is often possible. 

Cooking, hitherto, has been done 
by temperature (Genghis Khan’s 
friction method—a steak under a 
saddle—never caught on for some 
reason). The electronic range uses 
time, in very sparing amounts— 
four minutes for a baked potato, 
less than half an hour fora rib roast— 
and energy in the form of micro- 
waves. A metal oven to reflect the 
waves, a paper plate or a ceramic 
platter to transmit, a leg of lamb to 
absorb and dinner is ready. 

Some think microwave treatment 
improves the quality of the food. 
Others don’t. This seems to be the 
usual reaction: electricity was too 
dry; before that, gas was too wet 
and coal lacked heart. 

The major appliances are the 
kitchen’s bones—the cabinets its 
personality. The distinction between 





Biack-wainut cabinets /opped 

with white marble, a round table, wide 

painted floorboards and a polished gas range— 
all these create the warm, personal atmosphere 
of an old-fashioned kitchen in the 18th 
Century country home of Mr. and Mrs. 
William C. Walker, at Flemington, 

New Jersey. Mrs. Walker, who designs 
clothes under the name of Joset Walker, 
decorated her own kitchen, 

seeking to match traditional charm to 

modern convenience. The cabinets and 

table were made by a local craftsman; and the 
décor is accented by antique American pewter 
and an old English corner shelf. The hooded 
stove has six burners and two ovens; 

a charcoal grill is sunk into the brick wall, 
where formerly a fireplace stood. 
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The kitchen in the Highland Park, Illinois, home of Dr. and Mrs. Stanford R.Gamm 
stands midway between family and dining rooms. Its open white Marlite 

partitions enable Mrs. Gamm to supervise her three children while doing her own 
cooking. The kitchen includes a Hotpoint four-burner range, stainless-steel Revco 
wall refrigerator and freezer, natural-birch cabinets and a wall oven (not 

visible). Partitions are trimmed with cedar to match walls and ceiling, and the floor 

is of terrazzo mixed with pea gravel. An entrance at the rear, extended outdoors 

to the car park by a colonnade, provides easy access to the kitchen on rainy- 

weather shopping expeditions. This light, airy kitchen bespeaks sanity—and no 
wonder: Dr. Gamm, who commissioned it, is a Chicago psychiatrist. 


a custom and stock cabinet installa- 
tion has lessened with a wider choice 
of ready-made units. A few plastic 
wall cabinets are available but the 
real choice lies between wood and 
metal (you can mix the two, for some 
metal units have wood doors). Base 
cabinets often come without counter 
tops, and the customer may select his 
own material. Laminated plastics 
and ceramic tile are attractive, but 
any good cook would want at least 
one hardwood counter for knife 
work and one marble top for the 
cold surface pastry needs. 

New adhesives, paints, tile, mar- 
ble veneer, plastics offer a wide choice 
of wall covering; and for flooring 
rubber, asphalt, ceramic or vinyl 
tile, slate, brick, stones and linoleum 
are available. 


Where will the kitchen go next? 
Everywhere seemingly. Plug-in cof- 
feemaker, toaster and egg boiler 
create a kitchen at bedside; an elec- 
tric fryer or roaster establishes an- 
other on the porch. The playroom 
becomes a grillroom as the rotis- 





serie turns; the dining room boasts 
a handsome serving table that opens 
into a stove; in the guest room a 
stove, refrigerator and sink com- 
bination less than thirty inches 
square tucks into a corner. You 
may have a kitchen installed in your 
future Rolls-Royce at the factory 
or hook a stove and refrigerator to 
the power line of your present car 
(dishwasher at the next gas station). 
Upstairs or down, push-buttoned 
or remote-controlled, laminated, 
lustrousized, the best kitchens still 
will be those where someone cooks 

with skill, imagination and love. 
THE END 


TEXT BY HELEN PAPASHVILY 
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You needn't redo your kitchen to update it. Here are just a 
few of the many interesting products marketed today that will 
have a rejuvenating effect upon it. In the list below, suggested 
factory retail or postpaid prices are given for each item, unless 
otherwise indicated; also included are manufacturers’ or 
mail-order addresses. 


APPLIANCES 


FRIGIDAIRE FOLD-BACK RADIANTUBE ELECTRIC STOVE. Jn two 
surface units. Folds back against wall when not in use. $99.95. 
FRIGIDAIRE, General Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 

G. E. EYE-LEVEL WALL REFRIGERATOR-FREEZER. Features two 412- 
cu.-ft. refrigerated units, also 2-cu.-ft. freezing compartment. In 
colors. $519.95. GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Louisville, Ky. 

GENERAL CHEF PRESIDENT. This cabinet-kitchen, only 29” wide and 
27” deep, includes a refrigerator with nine ice-cube trays, three 
electric or gas burners and a stainless-steel sink. In various wood- 
grain finishes and white. $559.95. GENERAL AIR CONDITIONING 
corP., 4542 E. Dunham St., Los Angeles 23, Calif. 

NUTONE BUILT-IN FOOD CENTER. Includes mixer, blender, meat 
grinder, sharpener and juicer. All operate on one motor set into 
counter. $103.85. NUTONE, INC., Madison & Red Bank Rds., 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 

REVCO REFRIGERATOR. Fits under counter into 36” by 36” space. 
Contains 7\2 cu. ft. storage space. In white, copper, custom colors. 
About $400. rEvco, INC., Deerfield, Mich. 

SUPER HUSH FOOD WASTE DISPOSER. Consumes waste quietly, thank sto 
plastic sound absorbers. $99.95. Sold by WASTE KING dealers listed 
in yellow pages of telephone directories under Garbage Disposal. 
TAPPAN ELECTRONIC RANGE. Cooks with microwaves in a cool oven. 
23°” wide, 221%" deep and 26" high; can be built into wall or 
stood on cabinet. Lusterloy or Copperloy finish. $1195 (plus $65 for 
installation). THE TAPPAN CO., Mansfield, Ohio. 


CABINETS AND COUNTERS 


BASSETT REVOLVING SHELVES. Fit all standard cabinets. For sizes 
and prices: HiPP WELDING WoRKS, P. O. Box 28, Palo Alto, Calif. 


CONOLITE. Hard-surface plastic-laminate for sink and counter tops ; 
comes in rolls, several patterns and colors. Stainless, mar- and 
chip-resistant ; will stand 350° heat. 59¢ sq. ft. CONTINENTAL CAN 
co., Conolite Division, Wilmington, Del. 

MARBLE COUNTER TOPS. Price depends upon custom size and instal- 
lation. VERMONT MARBLE CO., Proctor, Vt. 


ST. CHARLES CABINETS. Metal base cabinet for ““dead corner” with 
pull-out shelves. In sixteen colors. $152.20. 8ST. CHARLES KITCHENS, 
St. Charles, ill. 


KITCHEN AIDS 


BERNZ-O-MATIC CERAMIC GRILL. Charcoal broils without charcoal: 
fat drops onto ceramic material, heated by gas cylinder, and causes 
carbon to form, giving meat charcoal flavor. $49.95, exp. coll. 
HAMMACHER SCHLEMMER, /45 E. 57th St., N. Y. C. 22. 
BERNZ-O-MATIC PROPANE COOK STOVE. Supplements a crowded 
range. Two burners; disposable fuel cylinders (refills available at 
propane-gas distributors). $17.95, ppd. MORSAN TENTS, 10-21 SOth 
Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

DIXIE PAPER CUP DISPENSER. Comes with supply of 30 cups. 59¢. 
Refills, 35¢. DixtE CUP Co., Easton, Pa. 

DUCTLESS HOOD. This ventilator requires no ducts, vents, outside 
louvers. It cleans and recirculates air through filters. In various 
sizes and finishes. From $99.95. THE DUCTLESS HOOD CO., INC., 
601 Plandome Rd., Manhasset, N. Y. 


DUZ-ALL KITCHEN TOOL. Opens jars or bottles, seals them, cuts 
meat, bones, wire, rope, flower stems. Plated steel. $1, ppd. SUNSET 
HOUSE, 79 Sunset Building, Los Angeles 16, Calif. 

ELECTRIC DESERT RAY TEXAS STYLE SMOKER. Smokes from 25 to 75 
lbs. fish, meat, or fowl. Comes with 2 lb. bag of hickory compound. 
Three models: 24”, 28” or 32” with three, four, and five shelves re- 
spectively. $24.95, $34.95, $44.95, exp. coll. AAMMACHER SCHLEM- 
MER, /45 E. 57th St., N. Y. C. 22. 

ELECTROSTRIP—Supplements outlets. Appliances may be plugged 
in anywhere along 15-ft. strip. Kit contains strip, feed-in, two end 
caps, four receptacle plugs, two wire connectors and screws. $9.95. 
BULLDOG ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO., Box 177, Detroit, Mich. 
KENMORE STAINLESS STEEL AUTOMATIC COOKWARE. Heat-control 
plug electrifies five appliances: 10%" or 12” skillet, Dutch oven, 
cooker, saucepan, griddle. Plug: $5.95; appliances, respectively: 
$14.50, $16.95, $21.50, $18.95, $14.95, $19.50. SEARS ROEBUCK 
AND CO., Phila., Pa. 


MAGNETIC MEMO BOARD. Comes with roll of paper, pencil, magnets to 


fasten memos to board. In red, yellow, white, turquoise. $2.95, ppd. 


KETCHAM, MCDOUGALL, INC., 465 Eagle Rock Ave., Roseland, N.J. 
SWEDISH COOKING AIDS. Four wood stirring spoons, convex beating 
spoon, scored butter paddle, scoop, birch-whisk frother. $1.50, ppd. 
MILES KIMBALL, 84 Bond St., Oshkosh, Wisc. 

UNBREAKABLE MIXING BOWLS. Set of three in different sizes with 
pouring lips on either side, suction cups to hold bottoms. $3.98. 
RUBBERMAID HOUSEWARES, Wooster, Ohio. 

















when the grand gesture is expected of you... 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES. 4 LUAR 36.8 PROOF. IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBIN 
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AND COTTAGES 


HOT SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 


One of the world’s top vacations: A trip to The Homestead, where you 
can take advantage of a remarkable array of sports facilities, and 
enjoy the special kind of leisure that superb service encourages. 


The mountain scenery is especially lovely in the fall. 
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ARE FRATERNITIES 
NECESSARY ? 
Continued from Page 50 


but, at this writing, there are sixty- 
one national fraternities in the N.1.C. 
called by combinations of every let- 
ter in the Greek alphabet from Alpha 
to Omega (except Eta, lota and Omi- 
cron, which nobody seems to want), 
and several of these fraternities have 
over a hundred chapters. Among the 
largest are Alpha Tau Omega, Beta 
Theta Pi, Delta Tau Delta, Kappa 
Sigma, Lambda Chi Alpha, Phi 
Delta Theta, Pi Kappa Alpha and 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon. Perhaps the 
most famous is Sigma Chi, because 
of its Sweetheart song. 

Altogether, these fraternities have 
over 3250 student chapters in the 
United States and Canada, and their 
undergraduate population is close 
to two hundred thousand men. These 
figures do not include scores of 
single-chapter “local” fraternities, 
nor do they include the “satellite” 
fraternities which serve specific pro- 
fessions—law, medicine, science, 
journalism and so on. 


Although the N.I.C. is technically 
powerless, actually it is vastly in- 
fluential. It is, as one N.I.C. dele- 
gate put it, the “conscience” of 
American fraternities. It cannot dic- 
tate fraternity policy, but it can 
suggest and advise. It cannot pun- 
ish, but it can scold. It is run by fra- 
ternity men who receive no salary 
but who through their dedication to 
fraternity affairs long after college 
have earned widespread respect. The 
present chairman of the N.I.C. is 
Dr. Houston T. Karnes, professor of 
mathematics at Louisiana State 
University. Last year’s chairman 
was Mr. Francis S. Van Derbur 
of Denver, whose popularity in the 
male fraternity world was not less- 
ened one bit when his daughter, 
Marilyn, was elected Miss America 
of 1958. (Though it tried, the N.1.C. 
was unable to persuade Marilyn to 
appear at its annual convention.) 

The N.1.C. fills a complicated 
role. It has committees working to 
improve relations between fraterni- 
ties and their colleges, to study ways 
of improving undergraduate schol- 
arship, to find causes of and cures 
for cheating in classrooms, to study 
fraternity manners and morals. The 
Conference has long opposed hazing 
and takes credit for the fact that fra- 
ternity pledges no longer are pad- 
died with cricket bats or subjected 
to treatment that is brutal, humiliat- 
ing or silly. (The N.ILC. stands, I 
am sure, foursquare against goldfish 
swallowing, pillow fighting and panty 
raids.) Its aims are lofty and its suc- 
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cesses, in many cases, have been 
noteworthy. 

On the touchy matter of discrimi- 
nation, however, the N.I.C.’s stand 
has been something less than four- 
square. Somewhat hesitantly, back 
in 1922, the Conference declared 
that it “did not favor fraternities 
founded upon denominational or 
racial lines.” But since that time it is 
hard to see that the N.I.C. has taken 
much of a position on the subject 
one way or the other. One of the 
N.L.C.’s great fears is “bad press,” 
and, as a result, althost any state- 
ment on the question comes cush- 
ioned with qualifications, double 
negatives, even contradictions. 

At the local level, many fraterni- 
ties exclude Negroes and Jews—by 
““gentlemen’s agreements” if not by 
written rules; many others pay no 
attention to what, in the quaint 
language of fraternityland, are called 
“exoteric requirements.” (Exoteric 
means “outside’’; I had to look it 
up too.) In the N.I.C. itself are ten 
or eleven fraternities—one is Zeta 
Beta Tau—that are considered “‘es- 
sentially Jewish.” As yet, however, 
no Negro fraternities are represented 
in the Conference, although at least 
one, Alpha Phi Alpha, has over a 
hundred chapters. The reason the 
N.I.C. gives for this is that too large 
a proportion of the Negro fraternity 
chapters are established at nonac- 
credited colleges. 

Oddly enough, the N.I.C. shyly 
states that it has “no available 
figure” concerning how many of its 
members have specific restrictive 
clauses in their constitutions, though 
one would think that a simple head 
count would not be hard to make. 
Still, over the years, white-Chris- 
tian clauses have been disappearing 
from fraternity constitutions. How 
the N.I.C. feels about this can best 
be seen, perhaps, in this rather wist- 
ful sentence from a recent N.I.C. 
Yearbook : “The picture is discourag- 
ing... when one realizes that a large 
majority of N.I.C. members cur- 
rently have no exoteric require- 
ments; each succeeding year sees 
first one then another fraternity de- 
lete membership requirements from 
its constitution.” 

In explaining its sentiments on the 
subject, the N.I.C. frequently uses 
that wonderful and pesky old word, 
“freedom.” It wants its members to 
have freedom—presumably freedom 
to discriminate, if they so wish. 

In the academic world, I discov- 
ered, the N.I.C. is regarded with 
mixed emotions. Many college ad- 
ministrators praise it wholeheartedly 
and work hand in hand with it to- 
ward its goal of “raising fraternities 
to a high standard of excellence.” 

Continued on Page 127 











Only seven hours to brush up on your French 


Within weeks you'll be able to cross the Atlantic— 
and soon the United States—in the luxurious 
Boeing 707 jetliner. 

You'll be delighted with the feeling of solid secu- 
rity you get from flight aboard this swift new sky- 
liner. It begins the moment of take-off, as abun- 
dant, jet-smooth power lifts the 707 effortlessly to 
cruising altitude. You'll fly serenely through high, 
weatherless skies. 


In just 60 minutes, you’re almost 600 miles out of 


New York. In scarcely six hours you'll be trotting 
out your best French for the douanier at Paris. 

The spacious cabin is peaceful and quiet, and com- 
pletely free from vibration. There is only luxurious 
comfort, and a sense of exhilaration from the al- 
most magical ease and smoothness of 707 flight. 

Even if you’re a veteran airline traveler you'll 
find flight in the 707 truly exciting—and secure. 
The 707 is the most thoroughly flight-tested air- 
craft ever to enter commercial service. 
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These airlines have ordered 707s or shorter-range 720s: 
AIR FRANCE e AIR-INDIA INTERNATIONAL © AMERICAN AIRLINES 
BRANIFF INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS ¢ BRITISH OVERSEAS 
AIRWAYS CORPORATION ¢ CONTINENTAL AIR LINES 
CUBANA DE AVIACION e LUFTHANSA GERMAN AIRLINES 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS ¢ QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS 
SABENA BELGIAN WORLD AIRLINES ¢ SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES ¢ UNITED AIR LINES « VARIG AIRLINES 


OF BRAZIL ¢ Also the MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 














HAVE PHILCO...WILL TRAVEL! 
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PHILCO 


“BRIEF CASE” 


Wherever you go, however you go, you'll 
take your new Slender Seventeener with 
asl] you. This handsome Philco portable is so 
compact, so lightweight — it’s like having 
TV ina brief case! 

Two exclusive Philco developments 
make “Brief Case” TV possible: the new 
“S-F" (Semi-Flat) picture tube that meas- 
ures less from front to back than any 


} Choose from fashion-wise Blue, Green, Gold or - 
Mt stunning scuff-resistant vinyl finished in Baby Alli LOOK AHEAD i Gull foul Chobe PHI Lco, 
{ tAh 4 gator White, Baby Alligator Black or Saddle Tan. PECIFICATION ECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE. PRICES SLIGHTLY HIGHER SOUTH AND WEST. UNF — —_ 
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other, and a new power-packed Wrap- 
\round chassis. Together, they produce 
a I'V picture that’s big, bright and un- 
believably clear! 

This new Philco features the famous 
“Scan-Tenna” handle with a 39-inch tele- 
scoping antenna that rotates for three 
times more signal power! All top controls 
— beautifully finished back. From $17995 
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17-INCH OVERALL DIAGONAL SCREEN 
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Continued from Page 124 
Other educators consider the 
N.1.C.’s activities as equivalent 
to those of a well-intentioned 
busybody, a sort of off-campus 
Mary Worth. From several 
notable institutions, the Na- 
tional Interfraternity Confer- 
ence has received several no- 
table snubs. 

Fraternities themselves, in 
spite of the history and organ- 
ization behind them, are the 
subject of widely differing 
opinions. They have received 
temperate criticism from men 
like Pres. Charles W. Cole of 
Amherst, who says that they 
exert, on the whole, “‘a mildly 
negative influence.”’ They have 
been soundly denounced by 
men like Sloan Wilson, for- 
merly Education Editor of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, 
who calls them “stupid, juve- 
nile and purposeless.” But Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower, of Johns 
Hopkins, feels that “‘frater- 
nities and sororities are work- 
shops in understanding and 
co-operation. They are anvils 
upon which the character of 
individuals may be fashioned 
for service beyond self.” 

The highest praise of all, 
understandably, comes from 
speakers at fraternity alumni 
gatherings. From one, | heard 
that the United States of 
America is nothing more than 
a huge fraternity. From an- 
other, I gathered that heaven 
is operated on the fraternity 
system. (“When we are all 
gathered to that Great Big 
Chapter Room UpThere. .. .” 
he said, lifting his hand in the 
gesture, | suppose, of Saint 
Peter offering a pledge pin.) 
Considering the praise and 
condemnation of fraternities, 
I have decided that I must not 
have been a very impression- 
able youth: I can’t see that be- 
longing to a fraternity had any 
effect, either beneficial or ad- 
verse, upon me, although my 
mother once blamed fraternity 
life for the deterioration of my 
table manners. (To this day, | 
catch myself setting my dinner 
fork aside, saving it for my 
dessert.) 

Even the stanchest sup- 
porters of fraternities admit 
that “fraternities can be good 
or bad, depending on the col- 
lege.” Just as there is no typi- 
cal fraternity house, neither is 
there a typical fraternity sys- 
tem—whether in method, at- 
titude, or the part it plays in 
student life. 


At Harvard, for instance, there is only 
one fraternity, and joining it carries al- 
most no prestige at all—none compared 
to the privilege of joining Harvard’s 
august Porcellian Club. At the Univer- 
sity of Illinois there are over fifty fra- 
ternities and to join one of them means 





everything to an undergraduate (though _near the weight on campus of Yale’s 
only one out of three gets a bid). At “senior societies.” 













Amherst, there is 100 per cent rushing,” Ata whole gaggle of state universities, 
which means that every man who wants fraternity and nonfraternity men create 
to join a fraternity can, and that’s that. a two-party system in campus politics; 


Yale has a handful of fraternities called the election of Campus Queen becomes 
“junior societies,” which carry nowhere —_an annual interfraternity scrap. There is 








Londoners now import 
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Four Roses Gin 


































































Host at cricket match introduces his guests to the 


very driest of gins—his own private import 





More and more Londoners are serving Four Roses Gin 
It’s drier than the driest London-dry. that’s why 

























































. of course, a geographical pattern in- 
Su TD ris ale NeW ARROW volved here. Being a fraternity man 
means more if you live in Dallas 
Swweate rs ot [DARVAN than if you live in Boston. It means 
more in Cleveland, Detroit, Mil- 
>. SS. ae - = F _< waukee, Seattle or Fresno than it 
p. tm , : does in New York. But the East- 
West pattern is not entirely con- 
sistent. A prominent fraternity man 
told me, “If you want to see fra- 
ternities at their worst—from a na- 
tional standpoint—go to Dartmouth. 
And if you want to see them at their 
best, go to Gettysburg College in Youll enjoy Hawaii more at 
Pennsylvania. Dartmouth is sloppy bel 
about fraternities. But Gettysburg matson hotels t bu: 
has one of the most beautiful fra- me 
ternity systems in the world.” ee , 
Wien in certainly tremendous the Heart of Waikiki a 
differences between these two col- Gr 
leges. Dartmouth is a vigorous, cheer- “C 
ful, all-male college whose men have ao 
the wind of the north in their veins, gri 
as a Dartmouth song boasts. A Be 
Dartmouth man is proud of his the 
prowess on the ski slopes, his stam- nee 
ina with a beer stein and his way | ROY4* HAWAUAN all 
with a.maid. Dartmouth is expen- -.- The Happy Hotel ; | 
‘ eats 350 rooms, European Plan from $16 daily 
sive as colleges go, is in the Ivy for two. Mr. Frank L. Swadley, manager. tal 
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in a series of long, carefully 
planned dates, are wooed with 
lunches, dinners, trips to plays, 
movies, stock-car races; they 
are taken on picnics, hikes, 
swimming trips and steak 
roasts, plied with soft drinks 
and cigarettes. “The freshman 
is king during Rush Week,” a 
fraternity man told me. “The 
competition is keen, so if we 
really want the man we’ve got 
to show him how much we 
want him.” 

Besides being on their best 
behavior themselves, Gettys- 
burg fraternities offer fresh- 
men helpful hints on how they 
can make the best impression. 
A fraternity booklet called The 
Greeks at Gettysburg suggests, 
“Give a firm handshake, but 
not a bone-crusher. A dead-fish 
grip is definitely against you. 
Be friendly and take part in 
the conversation, but do not 
monopolize it. Be yourself at 
all times.” 

Dartmouth fraternities don’t 
take members until the sopho- 
more year, which means that 
many men, by the time they 
are eligible to join a fraternity, 
have lost interest. Only about 
half of Dartmouth’s student 
body is in fraternities, so there 
is little stigma attached to the 
man who fails to make one. 
“It was like losing a girl,” an 
“axed”? Dartmouth man told 
me. “It hurt for a few days, 
but I got over it.” 

Opposite from Gettysburg, 
Dartmouth lower classmen 
“rush” the fraternities. This 
turns Rush Week into a non- 
chalant, informal affair with 
sophomores wandering from 
house to house paying calls. 
Walking down Dartmouth’s 
fraternity row one night during 
rushing I overheard one soph- 
omore yawn and say to an- 
other. “‘Aw, it’s getting pretty 
late. Let’s skip every other 
house.” “‘Sure,”’ his friend re- 
plied. “Who cares?” Inside 
the houses, rushing is a casual 
stand-up affair, a little like a 
diplomatic cocktail party. 
There is a certain amount of 
steady-eyed smiling and firm 
handshaking, but mostly there 
is cocktailish small talk about 
summer, friends, sports and 
classes. Bowls of potato chips 
are passed around. A partic- 
ularly “hot” sophomore may 
be taken off to a member’s 
room for a serious sales talk 
but, other than that, nothing 
much breaks the mood of a 
pleasant get-together. In the 


old days of “‘sudden-death” rushing, hot 
men were met at the Hanover station, 
escorted to fraternity houses and plied 
with beer until, resistance lowered, they 
groggily signed pledge agreements. Now 
beer is prohibited until the final night of 
rushing. 


I attended “hash sessions’ at both 
colleges—the long meetings that take 
place each night of Rush Week when the 
men seen that day are screened. At 
Gettysburg these sessions are serious, 
sometimes lasting until dawn. Each can- 
didate is soberly analyzed as to clothes, 











handshake, appearance, high-school ca- 
reer, manners, voice, sincerity, his inter- 
est in the house. Next they begin a proc- 
ess which actually speculates on the 
rushee’s future. “Joe wants to be a 
teacher,” one member will say. “I think 
he’ll make a good one. He has qualities 
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of leadership and he may end up as 
a college president.” 

At Dartmouth hash sessions are 
conducted with all possible expedi- 
ency. ““Who met Joe?” the house 
president shouts, banging a gavel 
and, for a moment, there is noisy 
whispering and page-turning as the 
house members riffle through their 
classbooks for Joe’s picture in order 
to see who actually did meet him. 
Then one man may say, “‘Yeah, I 
met him. Nice guy. Owns a converti- 
ble. Give him an A.” Then Dart- 
mouth’s ditto system begins as the 
other members who met Joe, and 
feel the same way about him, chime 
in with, “‘Ditto—ditto—ditto.” There 
is a quick show of hands, then on to 
the next man. 

Pledge Night, or Sink Night as it 
is called in some colleges, is always 
akin in spirit and mood to a wed- 
ding reception. The exhausting busi- 
ness of Rush Week is over; the fra- 
ternity men have chosen their new 
mates; pledge pins have been be- 
stowed, and ahead of everyone lie 
the long and happy years of frater- 
nal association. To continue the 
metaphor, Pledge Night at Dart- 
mouth is like a wedding reception at 
the Scarsdale Country Club. Beer 
flows like champagne, the party 
grows loud and raucous, someone 


puts a lampshade on his head and 
stands on the piano. 

Pledge Night at Gettysburg is like 
a wedding reception in the church 
social room—cheerful but restrained 
and, of course, beerless. At Gettys- 
burg, the pledge period, or honey- 
moon, that follows lasts from Sep- 
tember until early spring. It is a 
period of sacrifice and learning dur- 
ing which the members-to-be, under 
the guidance of the Pledge Training 
Committee, embark upon a strictly 
supervised program learning frater- 
nity ideals, history and lore. Each 
freshman is assigned a “big brother”’ 
who sees that studies, both frater- 
nity and academic, are not neg- 
lected. Some fraternities enforce eve- 
ning study hours. At Dartmouth, the 
honeymoon is shorter. Most frater- 
nities initiate their pledges by Thanks- 
giving. Pledge training is either 
brushed over or completely ignored. 
“That business of learning fraternity 
lore is a lot of Mickey Mouse,” one 
Dartmouth man told me. 

When I was initiated into my fra- 
ternity | went through Hell Week. 
For five nerve-racking, if not ex- 
actly hellish, days, | had my bed 
short-sheeted three times, got dumped 
into a cold shower once and was sent 
on a fruitless search through a chilly 
night for a Bennington girl’s garter. 
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(Bennington girls, among other 
things, do not wear garters.) 
But times change. Hell Week at 


Williams is no more. Since the 
tragic night in 1956 when an M.L1.T. 
freshman, abandoned on a lonely 
road by his fraternity as part of Hell 
Week, was drowned in a reservoir 
trying to find his way home, fra- 
ternities everywhere have been un- 
derstandably leery of pranks that 
might prove dangerous. Dartmouth 
still observes a mild form of Hell 
Week before its fraternity initiations, 
but, rather than hell, it is character- 
ized by harmless, if zany, horseplay. 
(Sample assignment: Stand over an 
open manhole with a fishing pole 
baited with a dead flounder. When 
passers-by ask you what you are do- 
ing, explain that all intellectuals have 
gone underground and you are fish- 
ing for them.) 


Hell Week at Gettysburg is called 
Help Week or Campus Cleanup 
Week. For the few days before ini- 
tiations pledges busy themselves 
with useful chores around the col- 
lege and community. One pledge as- 
signment was to repaint local mail- 
boxes to conform with new post- 
office standards. Another was to 
patch up and paint the local old 
folks’ home. 





The contrasts between the two 
colleges are many, but the most in- 
teresting is the difference between 
the functions that fraternities serve 
at these institutions. Fraternities at 
Gettysburg seem to exist, essen- 
tially, for the glory and betterment 
of fraternities at Gettysburg. At 
Dartmouth, fraternities exist for fun. 
“This house taps a keg every Satur- 
day night,” one Dartmouth man 
said. ““That’s what I like about it.” 
“We don’t bother trying to build 
ideals or instill values,” another 
said. ‘The college does that.’’ One 
house president said, ““We’ve got 
the Scholarship Trophy this year, 
but we’re trying to get rid of it. It 
makes us look like a bunch of book- 
worms. What this house really needs 
is a good trombone player.” 

With a central eating system and 
most students living in dormitories, 
Dartmouth fraternity houses are 
tomblike during the week. But on a 
weekend like Winter Carnival, fra- 
ternity houses are ablaze; lights 
glitter on the famous snow sculp- 
tures that grace their lawns, and all 
through each house not a creature 
is stirring, unless he is stirring a Mar- 
tini. Music and laughter float from 
the windows. (“Girls aren’t allowed 
on our upper floors,” one man said, 
‘at least not legally.”.) New Hamp- 


shire winters are long and vigorous, 
which may be one reason for Dart- 
mouth’s penchant for party giving. As 
one student said, “When you’re snowed 
in up here a thousand miles from no- 
where, what else is there to do?” 

With so little else to do, belonging to 
a Dartmouth fraternity can be expen- 
sive. The college estimates that, in ad- 
dition to an initiation fee of fifty to a 


hundred dollars, three years of frater- 

nity living cost a student $525 extra. 

And this is conservative. The operating 

budget of a Dartmouth fraternity house 

can easily run as high as $16,000 a year. 

One house spends $3000 a year on 

parties alone; another, $4200. Break- 

age—glassware, china, windows, lamps 

and furniture—becomes a sizable figure 
Continued on Page 133 4 
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Continued from Page 131 

on fraternity bills. “How did you 
manage to perform twenty-three 
dollars’ worth of breakage last 
month?” a father testily wrote his 
son, who explained that the actual 
breakage figure for the month was 
$1150, “so we voted to divide it up 
between us.” 

A common matter of business at 
fraternity-house meetings is what to 
do with leftover liquor from the 
previous weekend. (““We have three 
alternatives: sell it, drink it, or save 
it for the next big weekend.””) Aware 
that the life they offer is costly, 
Dartmouth fraternities offer free 
“rides” to certain students who can 
prove financial need. In return, these 
members perform odd jobs around 
the house. But the commonest argu- 
ment against joining a fraternity at 
Dartmouth is simply that it costs 
too much. “It makes no sense to 
me,” a nonfraternity junior said to 
me. “I don’t drink. Why should I 
pay for some other guy’s booze?” 

There are also hidden costs to be- 
longing to a fraternity. In the East- 
ern college circuit several artists 
have made a nice thing out of travel- 
ing from college to college sketching 
caricatures of fraternity men for ten 
or fifteen dollars a head. These carica- 
tures are framed and used to deco- 
rate the walls of the fraternity bar or 
party room. (A good artist can dash 
off deft caricatures of forty or fifty 
fraternity men in the course of an 
evening.) 

Beer mugs are another traditional 
item of purchase. The standard 
crockery beer mug, bearing the fra- 
ternity seal and the member’s name, 
is fairly inexpensive. But at Stan- 
ford University members of one 
fraternity have been known to buy 
mugs of sterling silver, handsomely 
engraved, and, at graduation, present 
them to the chapter house. Through 


the years this house has amassed a ‘ 


collection of silver mugs informally 
appraised at somewhat more than the 
house itself. Jewelry is another item. 
Although each fraternity has only 


one “official” pin, there are also. 


sweetheart pins, pins for mothers, 
sisters, grandmothers, pins with 
pearl borders, special crown pearl 
borders, recognition buttons, tie 
clasps and rings. 

However, fraternity membership 
does not have to be expensive, as 
proved, once again, by Gettysburg 
College. There, through thrift and 
careful planning—and with help 
from house mothers (which Dart- 
mouth doesn’t have) who market 
and plan menus with a feminine eye 
on the budget—it actually turns out 
to be somewhat cheaper to belong 
to a fraternity than to live in a dor- 
mitory. 


Gettysburg fraternities, of course, do 
not go in for the amount of socializing 
that Dartmouth does. They keep busy 
along other lines. As Larry Gaenzle, a 
young alumnus and last year’s presi- 
dent of Gettysburg’s powerful Inter- 
fraternity Council, explained it to me, 
“Our fraternities have a four-fold pro- 
gram—educational, recreational, spir- 
itual and service. By service, | mean 


that we try to serve the individual, the 
college and the local community.” 

Gaenzle told me that one of the most 
important and waited-for events in the 
school year is Gettysburg’s “‘Greek 
Week.” This, too, is divided into four 
sections. 

The educational part of the week 
consists of dinner discussion groups 
held in the fraternity houses at which 





members, faculty and alumni debate 
questions of “vital interest.”” (Sample 
questions: Does etiquette change? 
What are the responsibilities of a 
chapter to its alumni? What should we 
do with chaperons at house parties? 
Will freshmen become better Christians 
by joining a fraternity?) 

A typewritten report of these discus- 
sions and their conclusions runs to 
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twenty-seven pages, single spaced. (The 
answers to the vital questions above 
are: “Yes, etiquette changes but the 
‘spirit’ remains the same; the responsi- 
bilities of a chapter to its alumni are 
many; chaperons should be treated 
with respect and made to feel at home; 
freshmen will become better Christians 
by joining fraternities if they apply 
themselves.””) The recreational part of 


Greek Week consists of an interfra- 
ternity get-together where the houses 
conduct singing contests and put on 
skits. For service, the fraternities join 
in some worth-while community proj- 
ect. And, to close the week on a spir- 
itual note, the fraternities and sorori- 
ties join at a special chapel service. 

It would be unfair to say that Dart- 
mouth fraternities are completely friv- 





olous. A number of them support ref- 
ugee students from Hungary and have 
adopted war orphans abroad. They 
give Christmas parties for needy chil- 
dren. But this, according to national 
fraternity officers, is not enough; they 
shake their heads gloomily over Dart- 
mouth and wax rhapsodic over Gettys- 
burg. One reason for this is that Gettys- 
burg listens attentively to everything 
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the national officers say, whereas 
Dartmouth ignores them. And this, 
of course, explains why true-blue 
fraternity men single out Dartmouth 
as a horrible example. 

There is a strong trend at Dart- 
mouth for fraternities to sever their 


national ties, and a number of 
houses already have, generally as 
the result of membership disputes. 
Dartmouth is proud of its integra- 
tion policy; most of its fraterni- 
ties accept Negroes and Jews with- 
out a second thought. ““We want to 
make our own decisions,” a Dart- 
mouth man told me. ““We do what 
we think is right—not what some 
guy in Chicago tells us is right.”’ By 
becoming local, most Dartmouth 
men feel, a fraternity loses nothing. 
In fact it may gain, since the na- 
tional dues it has been paying can 
then be kept for itself. “The only 
thing members of local houses lose 
is the free sack,” a Dartmouth man 
explained, pointing out that the 
free-sack service that nationals 
offer can be important during the 
football season. “I’m glad I’m a 
Beta when there’s a bed for me at 
the Beta house at Penn after the 
Penn-Dartmouth game,” he said. 

At the same time, a number of 
colleges—Amherst, for example— 
have been cracking down on free 
sacks. Amherst lies roughly in the 
geographic center of the Eastern- 
college road map, and also within 
shouting distance of two popular 
women’scolleges—Smithand Mount 
Holyoke. For years, Amherst fra- 
ternities put up with flagrant sack- 
mooching and, doing so, nearly de- 
pleted their treasuries. Finally, it 
was discovered that Amherst’s rep- 
utation for hospitality was spread- 
ing to the noncollege world—to itin- 
erant encyclopedia salesmen, drum- 
mers and road-show impresarios. 
Today, Ambherst fraternities give 
practically all non-Amherst men a 
chilly reception. 

Dartmouth and Gettysburg are 
certainly isolated examples, and the 
two attitudes they represent are not 
typical of fraternities everywhere. 
They are only at opposite poles. At 
bigger colleges—Ohio State, Uni- 
versity of California, University of 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan—in fact, 
almost anywhere—you might find 
one fraternity that takes itself as 
seriously as Gettysburg fraternities 
do and, at the other end of the scale, 
a fraternity as nonchalant as any of 
Dartmouth’s. 

And you would probably find a 
whole range of attitudes in between. 
On any campus, fraternities tend to 
stratify themselves. One house will 
be considered “‘top’’ and another 
infra dig. One house will be known 
for its party boys, another for its 













bookworms. And, from year to 
year, these ratings keep changing. 
When I was in college, my fraternity 
was the bookworm house; we had 
three Phi Beta Kappas and no foot- 
ball players. (And, of course, in the 
curious pattern of undergraduate 
snobbery, bookishness was pretty 
odd-ball.) But when I visited it a few 
years after graduating, I found that 
the pendulum had swung the other 
way. It had become quite “jock” — 
long on athletes and short on Phi 
Betes. Now, the pendulum is back 
again; it is known as “the egghead 
house.” 

Still, it is true that fraternities on 
the vast campuses of the Midwest 
and West are generally more impor- 
tant—or, rather, that the gulf be- 
tween fraternity and nonfraternity 
men is wider—than at most Eastern 
colleges. One reason for this is cer- 
tainly size. That vague feeling of 
“‘belonging”’ is more easily achieved 
in a group of fifty men than it is in a 
student body of twenty-five thou- 
sand. Often, at these giant schools, 
a shortage of dormitory space means 
that the nonfraternity man must 
find his diggings in a local rooming 
house, or commute and, for social 
life, he must fend for himself. 

Another reason for the strong 
position of fraternities on these co- 
educational campuses has to do, of 
course, with girls and the presence 
of sororities, or “women’s frater- 
nities’’ as they are officially called in 
the peculiar parlance of the fra- 
ternity world. Whether it is solid 
fact or artful sorority propaganda, 
I don’t know, but sorority girls are 
always promoted as the most desir- 
able girls on any coed campus, and 
this means that sororities and fra- 
ternities are continually bolstering 
each other’s prestige. 

No right-thinking Ohio Wesleyan 
girl would deign to date an Ohio 
Wesleyan boy who was not in a fra- 
ternity. The Ohio Wesleyan boy, in 
turn, loyally prefers to date sorority 
girls. If he finds a girl he especially 
likes he can eliminate competition 
by “hanging” his pin on her. Pin- 
hanging is often accompanied by 
elaborate ritual. One popular prac- 
tice is for the boy’s fraternity broth- 
ers to join together and serenade the 
“hung” girl from the front lawn of 
her sorority house. Charming though 
this sounds, it is not always so re- 
garded by residents in the neighbor- 
hood of the university. At the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, for example, so 
many quiet evenings were being 
shattered by male voices raised in 
song that the citizens of Urbana 
sang out in protest. Serenades can 
still take place at Illinois—provided 
the serenaders first register with the 
Incal police. 





In trying to figure out why frater- 
nities differ so widely from place to 
place—why two fraternity systems can 
be as dissimilar as Gettysburg’s and 
Dartmouth’s—I have concluded that 
almost always the responsibility for 
what a fraternity is, does and means 
rests with its alumni. Being constantly 
visited, supervised, counseled and sup- 
ported by a loyal and devout group of 


older men seems to have given Gettys- 
burg its austerity, its conservatism, its 
sobriety and its slight tendency to self- 
righteousness. 

Dartmouth has a generous and loyal 
alumni body, too—but Dartmouth 
alumni never seem interested in fra- 
ternity affairs. At his class reunion, the 
Dartmouth alumnus rarely goes back 
to his fraternity house. Dartmouth 








fraternities are less dependent on alumni 
financial support. “When we need a 
little money we have a cocktail party 
for the parents,” one Dartmouth man 
said. ““Then we get the fathers aside 
and sort of pass the hat.” 

A Gettysburg alumnus took me 
through the handsome new chapter 
house that he and his fellows had 
raised the money to build. At the door 
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of the chapter room, which was 
locked, our tour ended. | asked 
whether I might see inside and he 
looked at me with horror. “The 
chapter room is sacred!” he said. 
“The only thing I can tell you about 
it is that it’s designed in an oval 
shape.” 

But at Dartmouth | was taken 
into several chapter rooms. And, to 
the dismay I am sure of all serious- 
thinking fraternity men, | was even 
told all about one house’s secret 
ritual. “It’s a riot,” my guide at 
Dartmouth said. “We &ll put on 
black robes and hoods for initia- 
tions. Then we put each pledge into 
a coffin and carry him into the 
chapter room. Everybody stands in 
a circle and starts chanting. We 
knock thrice on the lid of the coffin 
and say, ‘Out of the darkness, into 
the light!"—and lift the lid.” From 
this description, and remembering 
my Own initiation ceremony with 
its masks, chants and choreography, 
it seems safe to say that as far as 
ritual goes, most fraternities are 
pretty much alike. 


Fraternities, whether taken seri- 
ously or not, seem to fill some sort of 
gap in college life. Colleges with 
fraternities recognize this, I think; 
most of the college administrators | 
talked to said they would honestly 
be sorry to see fraternities go. It is 
not simply that fraternities provide 
roofs over students’ heads and, in 
the majority of cases, meals. It is a 





little more subtle. When college fra- 
ternities came into being, there were 
no cars, no telephones, no planes 
flying to Bermuda for Easter Week. 
Colleges were cloistered, life was 
monastic and home was far away. 
Fraternities then provided relief 
from the tedium of college class- 
rooms and study. 

They still do. You can conquer 
boredom—as Dartmouth does—by 
tapping a keg on Saturday night. 
Or you can conquer it—as Gettys- 
burg does—by indulging in projects, 
committee work and ritual. 

Meanwhile, fraternities show no 
signs of going. With their short- 
comings and inequities—the most 
important of which is the matter of 
discrimination—they are growing 
by leaps and bounds. In the last 
fifty years the number of fraternity 
chapters in America has more than 
quadrupled. In 1900 there were 
140,000 fraternity men in the United 
States. Right now there are over a 
million and a half. And, at each col- 
lege in the country, each fraternity 
chapter continues to mean nothing 
more nor less than each chapter at 
college decides to make it mean. 

When I was seventeen I suppose | 
did not analyze things too much. | 
joined a fraternity because it was 
the thing to do. I sometimes wonder 
whether, if | had it to do over again, 
I would or not. Alas, unless Saint 
Peter is waiting for me with a shiny 
pledge button, I shall never have the 


chance. THE END 
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A GLOSSARY OF FRATERNITY AND RUSHING TERMS 


An extremely desirable rushee. 


A Sink-on-Sight man (to “sink” is to pledge); 
an extremely hot man. 


A man with a routine, a “bit” or mannerism that 
he may be using to beguile a house into taking him. 


An obvious party boy. 
A man who is trading on his good looks. 


A man who is trying so hard to make a 
fraternity that he is out of breath. 


A man who has already made up his mind 
which house he wants, but is running around 
to all the others for the fun of it. 


A man who, at first glance, doesn’t seem to have 
much to offer. But given a bid, he may blossom. 


A man who hews to the center line and who, 
as a result, is only so-so. 


A man whom the house obviously 
doeswt want ; a meatball. 


A complete meatball. 


A man so dreadful that he must be closeted 
during rushing so that other rushees won't see him. 


Members of the fraternity who, for one reason 
or another, don’t make good first impressions ; hence, 
during rushing, they are relegated to the cellar. 


The house that contains all the athletes. 


A derogatory term for all fraternity ritual, 
secrets and lore. 


A fraternity enthusiast ; a zealot. 


Enthusiastic or fervid. Frat rats are very Gung Ho. 
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THE COLOSSEUM 
Continued from Page 105 


amenities—giant awnings worked by 
sailors of the fleet, and fountains 
that sprayed the air with cooling 
fragrances, notably saffron extract 
mixed with wine. 

Nothing was too good for Rome 
when the Colosseum opened, in 
A.D. 80. It was called the Flavian 
Amphitheater then, after the Flavian 
emperors Vespasian and Titus who 
built it, beginning in A.D. 72; its 
modern name came later, from a 
nearby colossal bronze of Nero tall 
enough to look the Statue of Lib- 
erty in the eye. The rulers had re- 
cently destroyed Jerusalem, killed a 
million Jews, and come home with 
12,000 more whom they lashed into 
building their show house. Rome 
was the world’s overlord, brutality 
her absolute privilege. Her slaves 
and criminals could be sentenced to 
the arena, trained in harsh gladia- 
torial schools, and forced to enter- 
tain her citizens by hacking one 
another to death or pitting them- 
selves, with or without weapons, 
against animals left purposely unfed. 

As every movie-goer knows, the 
main business of the Colosseum 
was this kind of murder for: fun. 
Today you catch a whiff of the hu- 
man odors steeped into its hoary 
stones and think back to the reeking 
crowds that jammed it full for its 
opening spectacular—a mock naval 
battle for which the arena was spe- 
cially flooded and in which make- 
believe sailors met real death aboard 
the galleys. The 100-day premiére 
went on to the slaughter of 5000 
animals. Nobody reported the hu- 
man toll. 

From then on, men met in single 
combat in the Colosseum, or in 
kill-as-kill-can free-for-alls, or in a 
gruesome endless chain in which an 
armed man slew a defenseless op- 
ponent only to be disarmed in turn 
and face the weapon of the next man 
up. The playbill was varied with 
public castrations, crucifixions and 
living funeral pyres, but the top 
spectacle was blood—man against 
man with sword or bare hands or 
unusual armament such as a net and 
knife. One original named Bassus 
rose to fame by wielding nothing but 
a golden chamber pot in the arena. 

For more than three centuries, 
the ‘“‘games” remained insanely 
popular. In their shadow, the legiti- 
mate Roman theater languished. 
There was frenzied betting on favor- 
ite gladiators, and much exchange 
of fumus, “*smoke”—hot tips. Good 
seats went to the biggest bribers or 
to predawn early birds. Some gladi- 
ators rose to such celebrity they had 
affairs with rich Roman ladies. 
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After Christian protests put an 
end to gladiatorial shows in A. D. 404, 
and to the slaughter of animals 
about a century later, the Colosseum 
faced its own ordeal of being torn to 
bits. Lightning, fire and repeated 
earthquakes racked the abandoned 
shell. As Rome sank into the dark 
ages, its population dwindling to 
$0,000 from the imperial million- 
plus, fiery medieval barons made a 
fortress of the amphitheater, batter- 
ing its walls as they took and retook 
it in their petty wars. Worse, it be- 
came for centuries a common quarry 
plundered for marble by the peasant 
who needed lime or the Renaissance 
noble erecting his palace. Its blocks 
form part of so many local struc- 
tures, including the dome of St. 
Peter’s, that Romans now say 
rightly, “All our buildings are cous- 
ns.”” The depredation was stopped 
in 1750, by Pope Benedict. 

Somewhere along the line the hol- 
low shell became “romantic.”’ Ben- 
venuto Cellini relates that he and 
some friends went there one night 
with a sorcerer and conjured up a 
swarm of demons so thick they prac- 
tically ran for their lives. In the 19th 
Century, in the time of the literary 
voyages en Italie, seeing the Colos- 
seum by moonlight was the thing, 
and men of wealth threw nighttime 
parties within its echoing walls. As 
recently as 1951, the arena drew 
5000 music lovers to a concert of 
Verdi’s music; the acoustics were 
terrible but the applause was wild. 

All these emotions enrich the con- 
tinuity and meaning of the Colos- 
seum today. Last Christmas Eve, 
Pope Pius pushed a button that 
floodlit the new cross in the arena— 
a pointed symbol in the pagan set- 
ting. This summer a new refresh- 
ment stand was doing business in- 
side the ruin, selling soft drinks and 
sandwiches “‘wrapped in cello- 
phane”—a reminder of the pork 
sausages and little cups of stew or 
boiled peas that ancient audiences 
snacked on between the grisly acts. 
Back in the 8th Century, the Ven- 
erable Bede declared that Rome will 
stand as long as the Colosseum 
stands, and that when Rome falls, 
the world falls with it—so, last De- 
cember, when a construction gang 
wound up a three-year, $120,000 re- 
pair operation on the crumbling 
amphitheater, they cheerfully took 
credit for propping up the world. 

Challenge their logic if you like, 
but the Colosseum now stands 
freshly shored up, with new cement 
injected into its cracks and strong 
girders gripping its weak spots. 
With nearly two millennia clocked 
against it, the stately ruin may well 
survive another two as the best- 
known Roman landmark. THE END 





AUTOMATED 


Now you can really concentrate 
on the picture. The SILETTE SL 
does the figuring for you— 
because the built-in exposure 
meter is mechanically coupled 
to shutter, lens opening, 

and film speed. And it’s 

the world’s first 35mm to bring 
you this advanced feature. 
Only $89.95 plus case 

at leading camera shops. 

See it today! Or write for 
illustrated folder and name 

of nearest dealer. 


new 35mm 


AGFA 
SILETTE SL 
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COMPLICATED CALCULATIONS 
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516 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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New all-transistor 
recorder works 
anywhere without 
plug-in! 


It works in cars, commuter trains, 
planes or boats—anywhere! Name: 
Dictet. Power source: devilishly 
effective little mercury batteries. 

Any time you want to tear off 
an observation or pearl of wisdom, 
just lift its mike and talk. Mike 
doubles as speaker for instant 
playback. 

Busy men have found Dictet 
ideal for travel notes, field reports, 
small conferences, you-name-it. 

Want to know more? There is a 
coupon nearby. 


DICTET’ sy DICTAPHONE’ 


Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. Y-108, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send full-color booklet on new Dictet. 
Name 
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Address 
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CARTAGENA: The Golden Port 


@ Hot, pastel, crookedly old and cleanly new, Car- 
tagena, Colombia, is the greatest walled city of the 
Western Hemisphere. Much of its glory has altered 
with time; the chains which were festooned across 
the entrance to its harbor have crumbled, the cannon 
are silent, the underground galleries connecting one 
fort to another have electric lights for tourists, and 
in the center of the city the Palace of the Inquisition 
has become a commercial college. 

But the past survives, not in pirate raids and ships 
loaded with gold and emeralds, but in the people 
and the place itself—a certain formality and seclu- 
sion in the way people live, a certain Old Spain 
atmosphere persisting in where they live. Balconies 
overhang whitewashed streets which are so narrow 
that only at high noon does a sword of fierce tropical 
sun strike down between the houses; Colonial doors 
big enough to admit a horse and carriage give on 
patios of Castilian grace; in many parts of this busy 
city of 120,000 people there are grills and towers and 
dungeons which still imprison the fabulous past. 

Cartagena was founded as the capital of New 
Granada in 1533 by the Spanish adventurer Don 
Pedro de Heredia, who had lost his nose in an ear- 
lier adventure. Treasure found in Spanish America 
began to converge on the port almost immediately 
for shipment to Spain in a great annual convoy. 
From the sea, pirates also began to converge on it 
almost immediately, and in 1586 Sir Francis Drake 
sacked and burned the city and stole everything 
down to the church bells. A later French expedition 
stole everything down to the Cathedral altar. Carta- 
gena went on raking in its treasure and building up 


PHOTOGRAPH BY TOM HOLLYMAN 


its tremendous defenses—walls forty feet wide, sixty 
feet high, with twenty-seven bastions, 480 cannon. 
Two centuries went into constructing the great com- 
plex of fortresses and subterranean passages which 
in large part survive today; the king of Spain was so 
overcome by the cost that he demanded to know why 
he couldn’t see Cartagena’s walls from his palace 
window in Spain. The last attack upon the walls was 
made by the Spanish themselves, who recaptured the 
city from rebels in 1815, and then lost it to inde- 
pendence in 1821. 

Now up-to-date hotels and office buildings crowd 
the venerable cathedral, one of the oldest in the 
Western Hemisphere, and cars drive along the tops 
of the great walls. The city has even burst through 
the walls and expanded carefully outward; carefully 
because it is built on islands and little peninsulas and 
isthmuses with the rich, blue, shining water of its 
bay and lagoons enclosing it, and just beyond its 
outer fortifications, the Caribbean. Cartagena is now 
busy transmitting not gold but cattle and coffee, and 
near it Colombian oil now pours from a pipeline 
into tankers. 

The beaches are fashionable during the “cool” 
season—November to March—when Cartagena’s 
torrid average annual temperature of 80° F. drops 
somewhat. From the highest point in the city, 
La Popa, site of a ruined monastery, the watch is no 
longer nervously kept for a Drake or a Henry Mor- 
gan appearing on the horizon. Instead Cartagena 
placidly watches for the cruise ships which will fill 
its dungeons once again, this time with tourists, and 
its old coffers as well, with cash. THE END 
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THE BEST 
KEPT SECRET 
IN FRANCE 


Continued from Page 18 


Fournier bought it, and his widow, 
English by birth, still lives there in 
an incongruously minaret-topped 
villa not far from the Hotel Mira- 
mar. Although she could get almost 
any price she asked, Madame Four- 
nier refuses to sell any of her land. 
Except for a few cottages, no build- 
ings have been erected there since 
the war. Before Monsieur Fournier 
died in 1935, he modernized the 
place completely. He made only one 
mistake: he installed 220-voit elec- 
trical generators while the rest of 
France uses 110 volts. 

After stocking a fenced-in game 
preserve with rabbits and pheasants, 
Monsieur Fournier planted many 
exotic tropical trees, yucca fences 
and bushes all over the island. On 
Porquerolles every known species of 
edible citrus fruit grows. As a part- 
ing shot, Monsieur Fournier planted 
catnip, which grew with weedlike 
rapidity. Today the local cats, soft 
gray little creatures, purr almost 
continuously and stagger around 
glassy-eyed, willing almost to heel 
like dogs. 

Madame Fournier does very little 
to dispel the rumors in the rest of 
France that Porquerolles is an ex- 
pensive place to visit. The Syndicat 
d’ Initiative du Tourisme, Avenue de 
Belgique, Hyéres, issues a tourist 
brochure for the entire area. It men- 
tions the island, but characteristically 
lists the hotel prices higher than they 
actually are. Until recently campers 
were forbidden to tent on Porque- 
rolles, and although this restriction 
has been lifted, none of the commer- 
cialized camp sites that blight the 
mainland can be found on the is- 
land. And not a single Porquerolles 
hotel advertises “English spoken.” 
The island is determined to remain 
graciously, restfully, aloofly French, 
and visitors who can’t cope with the 
language will be lost. It’s that kind 
of place. THE END 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 





Virginia 





Relax in the Peace and Quiet of “ QNE OF THE WORLD'S 


FINEST SMALL RESORTS... 









VIRGINIA 
A YOU STROLL the streets of this colonial city worries drift 
away. The mild days are perfect for visiting the 
Governor’s Palace and other famous buildings. Play golf, 
tennis, dine in 18th century taverns. Motor to nearby 
Jamestown and Yorktown over the scenic Colonial Parkway. 
Come for three or four days and see this historic area. 
Fine lodgings in modern hotels. 
Williamsburg Inn & Cottages + Lodge & Taverns and 
Votor House + Double rooms with bath from $8.00 





“THE IDES. INN 


IRVINGTON 4, VIRGINIA 









Write direct or contact Res. Offices—N. Y. 
Rockefeller Placa, Tel, Clrcle 6-680, Wash: 1185 lifornia 
19th Street, NW. Tel. REpublic 7-8114. Ca = 








EARLY CALIFORNIA 
IN A COMPLETELY MODERN SETTING 


Wission Inn 


HISTORIC GARDEN HOTEL 
RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 





For something ‘different stay at 

historic Mission Inn, 4% hour from 

Disneyland. See famous art. treas- 
ures, the Catacombs, Flyer’s Wall, Sc. 
Cecilia & St. Francis Chapels. Enjoy the 
Olympic pool, free golf, free parking, 
dine in beautiful restaurants including the 
fabulous Spanish Patio. Air-conditioned. 
Warm, sunny, desert climate. Rooms 
from $11.00 double—Family Plan Rates. 
Arizona Write for colorful brochure. 
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Los Angeles DU8-1151 + San Francisco€X1-2117 
LOTS OF FOLKS LIKE AUTUMN BEST 


SWIG-FAIRMONT HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
... IN ARIZONA’‘S 


Valley of the Sun 


The Fall months are truly delightful here. Every day 
is Indian Summer, every night is sparkling clear. 
There’s Everything under the Sun to do and see .. . 


excellent golf and swimming; scenic center of the THE WEST'S LUXURY pesentt 





























fascinating Southwest. Or enjoy the sheer luxury 
of doing nothing in superb surroundings. ARROWH EAD 
4 Southern California playground. Sunny 
Write to: Volley of the ’ 
Sun Visitors Bureau. and the Valley of the Yun 
Arrowhead skiing and Santa's Village. 


All at inexpensive pre-season rates! — 4 R Gs 
p PRIN 
warm weather for swimming, golf, riding, 
World’s hottest mineral steam bath caves. 
Wonderful food and nightly entertain- 
ment. Air-Conditioned. Write for vivid 


—} , i HOTEL AND SPA 
5 = SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF. 
for places-to-stay book- Relax and have fun in the center of the 
let and color brochure. 7 
tennis. Just a few minutes from Lake 
color brochure. 








Camelback Inn 


Al PHOENIX ARIZONA 























Open October 10 to May 1. Escape city pres- ae Los Angeles—DU 8-1151 » San Francisco—EX 7-271? 

sure for golf under Arizona’s clear sunny des- Heart of the Scenic Southwest SWIG-FAIRMONT HOTEL MANAGEMENT 

ert skies. Play exciting Paradise Valley Country Western Gateway to Mexico 

Club. Thanksgiving and Christmas-New Year's Free color booklet write : ENJOY WINTER VACATIONS 

are two great stand-out vacations for family Sunshine Climate Club, 5815-B Pueblo, Tucson, ate. in Hi inal 

fun. Mouth-watering food makes our American (World Famous) Wild Horse Ranch in istorica 

Plan appealing and at modest rates, quality Opens 19th season. For the best vacation you will ever ! 

considered. For reservations write, wire or have! Rates from $72 to $1 30 weekly for everything. No a 
—s - extras. Hor ti 1, del 

phone WHitney 5-8441. iced. Astonmn at les boot, Witte fer iMustnttea tslter Swim, golf, ride wonderful desert trails, 








Mr. & Mrs. Howard W. Miller, P.O. Box 5505, Tucson, Ariz. 





Hotel Valley Ho—Scottsdale relax in the warm sun, or visit famous 
Arizona's newest and finest year around hotel. European Ranch western points of interest. Exceptional 


lan. Luxury living at sensible rates. In the fabulous Scotts- a . ether : , 
Gale, Paradice Valley, and Camelback Mountain area, just cuisine and facilities at 2 famous Fred 
Harvey fesorts. 


12 miles northeast of downtown Phoenix 
Saddle Leather Fun in the Valley of Sun FURNACE CREEK 


Scottsdale, Arizona. Robert Foehi, Manager 
Share charm of old fashioned ranch at Christmas. Spacious 


rooms, private baths, heated pool, extra fine saddle horses, LUXURIOUS 
tasty homespun meals. Family groups invited. Special hol- 
iday rates & activities. Write for folder, Twe Bars — AMERICAN PLAN RATES 


Seven Ranch of Arizona, Box 10, Castle Hot Springs, Ariz. 


i _ ; idi RA H 
Side Een ars cot aang a 4 FURNACE CREEK 


der now in its 32nd year. Superb riding in scenic country, 














locale of many movies. Swimming, Tennis. Recommended: A historic working ranch for families of ‘a G. MODEST 
Te Reatenden Ghee B tend, Pemaeata, deteens good taste who enjoy charming accom- -~ EUROPEAN PLAN 
~ modations and excellent food. 10,000 F. ‘i lorful broch 
H acres of trails and game-filled hills. Reser- or reservations or our cotorjus brochure 
Lazy K Bar Ranch, Tucson, Arizona welleneannantiel--tebmeeaneanahen ed and rates write to: 
This beautiful guest ranch in the Tucson Mts. overlooking ged. 
the Santa Cruz Valley—opens Oct. 15th. American plan Write Mrs. V. H. McNutt, Box #1138, FURNACE CREEK INN 


rates include meals, riding, swimming, all other ranch 
activities. Highly recommended. Write for brochure. San Antonio, Texas. 


The Spauidings, Route 1, Box 560, Tucson, Ari 


P.O. BOX 51, DEATH VALLEY, CALIF. 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 





Georgia 


Florida 


City Hotels 





FOR SUPERB GOLF 
also tennis, skeet, fishing, 
riding and other sports... 
come to beautiful Sea 


Island...a magnificent 
year ’round resort where 
everyone has fun! 


American THE CLOISTER 


2" Sea Island, Georgia 


Write for Booklet E. See Travel Agent 











The Ultimate in Acapulco, 
Mexico ! 


n 
yeu 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


or International Representa 
Robert F. Warner, Inc. 
New York @ 4 h., C 








Hotel El Pozo Del Rey— Acapulco 
Smal! clublike hotel with all deluxe features at regular 
rates. Strictly American style. Air cond. Private tile bath 
with hot water in every room. Swimming pool, cocktail 
lounge. AAA. Write for illustrated folder & rates to 
Martin H. Marsalis, Hotel El Pozo Del Rey, Acapulco, Mex. 


New Jersey 











SAVOIR-FAIRE 


There is an art to 







innkeeping that 
can be learned 
only by 


experience, 
i a LF 
CHALFONTE ~ HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Owned & operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 68 years 
Write for illustrated folder 
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| % CLARIDGE 


HOTEL 


ATLANTIC CiTyY 


Ocean Decks. Splendid meals. 
Fresh and sea water in all baths. 
Health Baths 
Merrie Mayfair Lounge. 


Dancing in the 


GEORGE B. BRUNI 
Vice President & General Manager 





EXCITING SPORTS 


at Bermuda's Largest Seaside Resort 
THE AIR CONDITIONED 


A 


The Yacht Club with pedal boats, water 
skiing, skin diving . . . Island's finest 
private ocean beach, magnificent pool. 
Nightly floorshows, dancing, superb 
cuisine. 








See Your Travel Agent or 
BERMUDA HOTELS INC. Wm. P Wolfe, Rep. 
BOSTON * CHICAGO + CLEVELAND 

MIAMI « PHILA. « NEW YORK 
1, 2, or 3 bedroom cottages in choice locations. Beautitully 
furnished, all have fireplaces, radio, efficient stove, re- 
maid does your housekeeping 

Write Bermuda Cottages, Paget, Bermuda 


Howard F. Hohl, Gen. Mer. 
500 Sth Ave., New York 36 LO 5-1114 
Bermuda Cottages 
frigerator and telephone. Reasonable daily rates. Private 
Massachusetts 








Romance in a story-book 
setting. Come in September or 
October, the irresistible season on 
old Cape Cod. Thrift season rates! 


Write for free color map, directory listing | 


over 400 resorts; tell when coming, length |S 
of stay, rooms needed, whether hotel, 
guest house, housekeeping cottage 


or motel is desired. Write: 


Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce 
Hyannis 11, Mass. 








The Northfield 


Restful, scenic surroundings, spacious rooms; delicious 
meals. Sports, recreation for every member of the family 
at every season. Social Program. $11-$16 day. Open all 
year. Color Folder. 125 Rooms. Near Northfield Schools. 


A. Gordon Moody, Mgr., East Northfield 32, Mass. 








Louisiana Connecticut 
° ry 
New Orleans—Southern Hospitality | The Homestead Inn 
Creole Mansion Hotel —5 min. from French Quarter —offers Reasonably Priced Modern Rooms. Eur. Plan, New Swim 
you grace of a romantic ante-bellum hotel, lazy living, gar ming Pool, Appetizing New [England Food. Open all 
den patio, private bath, air-cond., complimentary French vear. Leave Merritt Pkwy. Exit "28 to Post Road 
breakfast. Next Commander's Restaurant. Write: Creele | Cross on to Field Point Rd. Continue 1 mi. to Inn. 





Mansion Hote!, The Fan Room, 1437 Washington Ave. 





in Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida, it’s the 


TRADE WINDS 





directly 


on the 


HOTEL 


Atlantic 


Superb cuisine, thoughtful service and 
beautiful decor combine with true hospitality 
to guarantee the kind of a vacation you 
have always desired — directly on Florida's 
finest beach — Near smart shops Golf 
courses — Deep Sea Fishing Horse 
and Dog Racing — Entertainment in the 
Intimate Gold Room Lounge. Luncheon 
terrace overlooking the ocean. Spend a 
relaxing holiday with us and our 
distinguished guests 

European Plan — November 


Choice of European or American Plan — 
December and January 


Write for Free Color Brochure Box H 


Th RADE WINDS 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 





: 
St. Petersburg, Florida 

Soreno Hotel —Opening October 25. Enjoy Florida at its 
best. 300 attractive rooms—spacious facilitics—tradition 
ally fine food—complete social program — atmosphere of 
genuine hospitality. For specitic information and reserva- 


tions write M. R. McNiel, Mgr. 


Gulf Winds Vacation Apts.—Motel 


200 luxurious apartments on Gulf of Mexico's widest 
beach. Near fishing. golf, shopping, attractions. Imperial 
House cuisine & lounge. Reasonable rates for 1, bec 

rooms with kitchenettes. Bring the Family. Color brochure. 


T. H. Carr, Gulf Winds, St. Petersburg, Florida 
Lakeside Inn, Mount Dora 


On Lake Dora. Best accommodations available mid-Dec. 
to mid-Jan. Have a wonderful Christmas and New Year's 
at Central Florida’s outstanding Resort Hotel. Lawn 
bowling, golf, bass fishing, private swimming pool, shuffie- 


board. $12-—$18 daily Amer. Plan Richard Edgerton, Pres. 


Virgin Isiands 


CANEEL BAY 
PLANTATION 


ST. JOHN + VIRGIN ISLANDS « U.S.A. 




















Year-Round 
Vacation Paradise 


Reservations: See your 
Travel Agent or N. Y. Res. 
Office at 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, Circle 6-4699. 
















SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Or Write for Information 


PURCHASE, NEW YORK 
7190 


PO BOX 127 
WESTMORE 9 





Philip A. Waldron, 420 Field Point Road, Greenwich, Conn. 


HOLIDAY 


OCTOBER 





New York, N. Y. 








IN MANHATTAN 


FOR ITS VIEW of the East Riv- 
er, United Nations, the spec- 
tacular skyline of New York 
FOR ITS LOCATION and era- 
cious environment on exclu- 
sive Beekman Hill, only 
minutes from midtown. 


FOR ITS SERVICE, couriecous 
All outside rooms and courtly, as personalized as 
Singles from $7.50 the service in a private club 
Doubles from $12 WRITE FOR BOOKLET H 


Beekman ower 


HOTEL Tower 


Overlooking the East River — 
at 49th and First, New York 17, New York \Q/S 





Every NEW YORK visit 
is like a HOLIDAY 


Enjoy the luxury of this magnificent 
40-story hotel overlooking Central Park 
favored for its flawless costinental 
service and cuisine. In Mid-Manhattan 
close to terminals, transit facilities 
two blocks from new Coliseum; Radio City, 
theatres, Fifth Avenue a step away 
Choice single rooms, private bath, radio, 
TV, $8.50 to $12, doubles $12 to $19.50 
Every room 100% air-conditioned 
for seasonal comfort 

For teletype reservations 
NY 1.3949. Write for booklet HM 


‘BARBIZON-PLAZA 


106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 


For discriminating men and women 


= 





Travel Guide 





luxurious motor 





hotels combining 
motel, hotel and 
resort facilities. 


send coupon below for free 


MASTER HOSTS 
225H Rowan Building 
Fort Worth 16, Texas 


directory 
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ALCOA SAILS THE Jed : 


From picturesque coffee bean sorters to 
ultramodern supermarkets—from ox 
carts to sports cars—the Caribbean is a 
fascinating paradox. And there’s no finer 
way to enjoy a visit to the Caribbean 
than on one of Alcoa’s many cruises. 
De luxe, air-conditioned passenger ships 
sail every Saturday from New Orleans on 
16-day cruises to six colorful ports. New 
ore carriers with the finest of air-condi- 
tioned accommodations for 12 passengers 


sail regularly on Caribbean cruises to 
Trinidad from Gulf ports. Comfortable 
2-passenger freighters sail from New 
York, New Orleans and Mobile on 10-25 
day vagabond cruises to a variety of 
Caribbean ports. For details see your 
travel agent. Or write for literature on 
all three types of cruises to: Cruise Dept., 
Alcoa Steamship Company, Inc., 17 
Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y., or, 
One Canal Street, New Orleans 12, La. 
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WANT TO 
SPEAK RUSSIAN? 


Continued from Page 61 


MN’EH KHAW-luhd-nuh, Vm 
cold. 

MN’EH fee-PLAW, \’m warm. 

V’ EH-truh-nuh, \t’s windy. 

SAWL-n’eech-nuh, \t’s sunny. 

khuh-RAW-shuh-yuh puh-GAW- 
duh, It’s fine weather. 

pluh-KHAH-yuh puh-GAW-duh, 
It’s bad weather. 

DAWZHD ee-D’ AWT, It’s rain- 
ing. 

SN’EHK ee-D’AWT, It’s snow- 
ing. 


There are a few people whose 
services you may need. If the person 
you need is a male, the formula is 
MN’EH NOO-zhuhn, “to me is 
necessary”; follow it up with: 

nt ee-l’ee-tsee-aw- N’ EH R,a police- 
man. 

VRAHCH, a doctor. 

nuh-SEEL’-shchik, a porter. 

Shuh-F’ AWR, a driver. 

ees-tuhl-kuh-VAH-t’el’, an inter- 
preter. 

d’ee-REHK-tuhr, the manager. 

tuhk-SEE, a taxi (use MN’EH 
NOOZH-nuh with this neuter noun). 


Russian is a language of prefixes, 
roots and particularly endings. Rus- 
sian nouns and adjectives show by 
their endings gender (masculine, 
feminine or neuter), number (singu- 
lar or plural), and case. There are 
seven cases: nominative for the 
subject, genitive for possession, 
dative for the indirect object, accusa- 
tive for the direct object, vocative 
for direct address, instrumental for 
“by,” “with,” and so forth, and loc- 
ative for use with various other 
prepositions. The vocative usually 
falls in with the nominative, but this 
still leaves twelve separate forms or 
uses for what English renders by 
“boy,” “boy’s,” “boys,” “boys’”’; 
and thirty-six forms for words like 
“good” or “white.” 

How do the Russians learn all 
this? Simply by force of habit, hear- 
ing each form of the noun or ad- 
jective used in certain contexts until 
it becomes second nature to use 
them correctly. Where the young 
Russians have to learn many word 
endings, an American student must 
absorb certain word combinations 
which bewilder Russians—the deli- 
cate use of “‘a,”’ “‘the,”’ or nothing at 
all before nouns; the use of “‘shall,”’ 
“will,” “have,” “may,” “might,” 
“would” and other auxiliaries used 
with our simple verb forms. 

A typewriter is a slow and cum- 
bersome replacement for ordinary 
handwriting until you have mastered 


the touch system. You can learn to 
manipulate complicated machinery 
with ease by acquiring a series of 
reflexes, but you will have to spend 
time and effort acquiring the re- 
flexes. Spoken language is nothing 
but a lengthy series of reflexes, but 
the growing child has years in which 
to acquire them. 

Just for the fun of it, shall we go 
through a Russian noun and see how 
it operates? Here is MAHL’-chik, 
“boy.”’ This is the nominative and 
also the vocative case in the singular; 
you can use it as the subject 
(MAHL’-chik ZD’EHS’, The boy 
is here), as a predicate noun (AWN 
MAHL’-chik, He is a boy), or to call 
out (MAHL’-chik!, Boy!). The 
genitive singular is MAHL’-chik-uh, 
““boy’s,”” “of a boy,” “of the boy”; 
by special arrangement applicable 
to nouns that denote males, this 
form is used also as the direct ob- 
ject or accusative (YAH V’EE-zhoo 
MAHL’-chik-uh, | see the boy). The 
dative, “‘to the boy,” is MAHL’- 
chik-oo. The instrumental, which 
denotes “with,” “‘by means of,” and 
so forth, is MAHL’-chik-om (s 
MAHL’ chik-om, “with the boy’’). 
The locative or prepositional case is 
used with a number of prepositions, 
among them AW, “about” (AW 
MAHL’-chik-eh, “about the boy”). 

Inthe plural, MAHL’-cl.ik-ee isthe 
nominative or vocative (MAHL’- 
chik-ee ZD’EHS’, The boys are 
here; uh-N’ EE MAHL’-chik-ee, They 
are boys; MAHL’-chik-ee! Boys!). 
MAHL’-chik-uhvy is the genitive, or 
again by special arrangement for 
nouns denoting males, the accusa- 
tive (KN’EE-ghee MAHL’-chik-uhy, 
The boys’ books; YAH V’EE-zhoo 
MAHL’-chik-uhy, 1 see the boys). 
The dative, “to the boys,” is MAHL’- 
chik-ahm. The instrumental (“with 
the boys’) is s MAHL’-chik-uh- 
mee. The locative or prepositional 
(“about the boys”) is AW MAHL’- 
chik-akh. 

The Russian noun is tough to an 
outside learner; the Russian adjec- 
tive is even tougher. If you use it to 
modify a noun directly, it will have 
thirty-six possible endings, accord- 
ing to gender, number and case, and 
the endings will not be at all identi- 
cal with those of the noun (khuh- 
RA W-shy MAHL’ -chik,““good boy” ; 
khuh-RAW-shuh-vuh MAHL’-chik- 
uh, “of the good boy”; khuh-RA W- 
shuh-moo MAHL’-chik-oo, “to the 
good boy”; s khuh-RAW-shym 
MAHL’-chik-om, “with the good 
boy”; AW khuh-RAW-shem MAHL’- 
chik-eh,“‘about the good boy’’). These 
complexities have their counterpart 
in the plural, and are multiplied in 
each gender, and in each of the nu- 
merous classes of nouns and ad- 
jectives. 


If the adjective is used as a predicate 
adjective, where English uses the verb 
“to be,”’ which the Russians omit in the 
present (but not in the past or future), 
there is, luckily, only one case, but in 
the singular there are three gender 
forms; in the plural, again luckily, 
only one: : 

MAHL’ chik khuh-RAWSH, The boy 
is good. 





D’EH-voosh-kuh khuh-ruh-SHAH, 
The girl is good. 

vee- NAW khuh-ruh-S H A W, The wine 
is good. 

MAHL’-chik-ee (D’ EH-voosh-kee, 
VEE-nuh) khuh-ruh-SHY, The boys 
(girls, wines) are good. 

The Russian verb would be simple, 
were it not that most verbs lead a 

Continued on Page 147 





Ca irornia invites you to 


visit her eight lovely wine re- 
gions, whose gentle hillsides 
and valleys are laced with 
vines of the world’s classic 
grapes... From these great 
vineyards come some of the 
world’s finest varietal wines, 
selected by connoisseurs’ in 
impartial tastings ... exquisite 
Riesling, Pinot Chardonnay, 
Dry Semillon, Cabernet Sau- 
vignon, Pinot Noir... gay Rose 

. joyous Champagnes .. . 
tantalizing Sherries, mellow 
Ports ... which we, the Wine- 
growers of California, invite 
you to buy and savor for your 
. Would 


you like to learn more of our 


gourmet delight. . 


wines ? How to choose them ? 
Taste them? Compare them? 
Serve them? Cook with them? 
Enjoy them each day?... 
Then we invite you to send 
for“A Guipe To Wines” (25°), 
which we dedicate to your 
pleasure and to the joy of 


Wine Festival Time... 


CALIFORNIA 
INVITES YOU 
KNOW HER 
WINES 






¢ For the 32-page fact-filled booklet, 
“A GuIDE To WiNEs”, send name, 
address, and 25¢ IN COIN to: 


WINE ADVISORY BOARD, DEPT. H-4, 717 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIFORNIA 
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THESE WORDS ON OUR LABEL FOR 89 YEARS 





PROMISE ENJOYMENT NO OTHER WHISKY CAN 


Thea ster sky a3 AAthhed Ay 1d onty an 
we ane “CESfwnd Cle fr Ath MUenn ede arn 
' At A P G, an - / (~ 44 < - > 
fre GY ahity, on leg 1 flavor < Soll, a £ 
Ae Trgen a L fen UHt4sZs Cer elope) with. carc. 
DLhere t y Aor t Mg Ortin- wt thie nM av Keh. : 


© 1988, 8.F.0. corr. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY * BOTTLED IN BOND * 100 PROOF * BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION * AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 
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double life, appearing in one form 
to indicate an action that is recur- 
rent or habitual, in another to indi- 
cate what happens just once. D’ EH- 
lat’, for instance, means “to do,” 
“to be doing,” but only in a con- 
tinued sense. If you “do” it once and 
then are through, use SD’ EH-lat’. 

Infinitives usually end in -?’. The 
present tense, as you may have 
noted, generally has the endings 
-oo for “I,” -t for “he” or “‘she,”’ -m 
for “we,” -eh for “you,” but they 
are complicated by what precedes 
them. As a sample, here is the pres- 
ent of guh-vuh-REET’, “to speak’’: 

YAH guh-vuh- R’OO, | speak. 

TY guh-vuh-REESH, You (fa- 
miliar singular) speak. 

AWN (uh-NAH) guh-vuh- REET, 
He (she) speaks. 

MY guh-vuh-REEM, We speak. 

VY guh-vuh- REE-t eh, Y ou(plural 
or polite singular) speak. 

uh-N’EE guh-vuh-R’AHT, They 
speak. 

A good deal can be accomplished 
conversationally with the verb khuh- 
T’ ET’, “to want,” followed by the 
infinitive. The present of khuh- 
T’ET’ is: 

YAH khuh-CHOO, I want. 

TY KHAW-chesh, You want. 

AWN (uh-NAH) KHA W-chet, He 
(she) wants. 

MY khuh-T’EEM, We want. 

VY khuh-T EE-t' eh, You want. 

uh-N’ EE khuh-T AT, They want. 

To this, you may add the easy 
past tense, which is really a parti- 
ciple used like a predicate adjective. 
It agrees in gender and number with 
the subject, ending in -/ for the mas- 
culine, -/uh for the feminine, -/’ee for 
the plural of both genders, so that 
you have YAH guh-vuh-REEL if a 
man says “I spoke”; YAH guh-vuh- 
REE-luh if awoman says it; but MY 
guh-vuh-REE-l’ee for “we spoke,” 
whether men or women. 

Following is a brief list of in- 
finitives which you may use after 
“want,” and of past forms; to use 
the latter, put a subject pronoun in 
front and shift from -/ to -/uh if the 
subject is feminine, to /’ee if it is 
plural. 


YAH khuh-CHOO, “I want” 
koo-P’ EET’, to buy 
zuh-pluh-T’EET’, to pay 
oo-V EE-d’eht’, to see 
puh-bluh-guh-duh- REET’, to thank 
skuh-ZAHT’, to say 
spruh-S EET’, to ask 
puh-pruh-SEET’, to ask for 
YEST’, to eat 
P’ EET, to drink 
puh-ee-T EE, to go 
nuh-ee-T’ EE, to find 
SD’ EH-laht’, to do 

BYT’, to be 





YAH, “I” 

koo-P’ EEL, bought 

zuh-pluh-T EEL, paid 

o0o-V’ EE-d’ehl, saw 

puh-bluh-guh-duh- REEL, thanked 

skuh-ZAHL, said 

spruh-SEEL, asked 

puh-pruh-SEEL, asked for 

YEHL, ate 

P’ EEL, drank 

puh-SHAWL (puh-SHLAH, puh- 
SHL’ EE), went 

nuh-SHAWL (nuh-SHLAH, nuh- 
SHL’ EE), found 

SD’ EH-luhl, did 

BYL (byl-AH, BYL’-ee) was, were. 


Despite its obvious difficulties to 
an adult learner, Russian is a rich 
and rewarding language. It offers, 
first of all, an insight into the Slavic 
branch of our great Indo-European 
family of languages, and the transi- 
tion from Russian to Czech, Polish, 
Ukrainian, Serbo-Croatian and Bul- 
garian is relatively easy. 

In addition, Russian gives an ex- 
cellent insight into the structure of 
the original Indo-European parent 
tongue, to which it is far closer than 
is modern English. Those who have 
studied Latin will note the similar- 
ities between Latin and Russian 
grammar. Latin, Greek and Anglo- 
Saxon, like Russian, are closer to 
the starting point of our language 
family than are languages like mod- 
ern English or French. 

Thirdly, Russian offers the key to 
one of the world’s richest literatures. 
Prose authors like Tolstoy and 
Dostoevsky, poets like Pushkin and 
Lermontov are best studied in their 
own tongue. 

Grammars, dictionaries and re- 
corded courses in Russian are in 
fairly adequate supply. The would- 
be learner will have little trouble 
finding at large bookstores the texts 
he needs. 

The question may be asked: “‘How 
long will it take me to gain a fair 
knowledge of Russian?” Depending 
on your purpose, your previous 
linguistic preparation, your avail- 
able time and your steadfastness, it 
may take you months or years. 
There is little question that it will 
take you longer to master Russian 
than to master French or Spanish. 

If you are planning to travel to 
the Soviet Union, you will find 
many Russians who speak English. 
You may not be able to return the 
compliment, but the use of a few 
phrases will give them the realiza- 
tion that your intentions, at least, 
are friendly. So, be able to say to 
them: 

YAH khuh-CHOO guh-vuh-REET’ 
neem-NAWZH-kuh puh-ROOS- 
k’ee. (“I want to speak Russian a 


little.’’) THE END 
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Dress right in GGG clothes . 


.. you can’t afford not to 





















































The Forward Pitch ...and there you are, looking 
taller, slimmer, more important! How? GGG drops the front of the coat, 
giving it a slight dip. Effect: your coat never hikes up in front. It always 
has a forward pitch that gives you the flattering posture of the well 


a omit 
dressed man. Another reason you look so much better in GGG! 


GGG 
Low Cost Travel in Britain 


___.-.With Railway Thrift Coupons _ 


For name of nearest store, write Wm. P Goldman & 
Bros., Inc., Department B1, 12 East 14th St., N.Y. 3, N.Y. 
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London to Glamis (466 miles) $10.02 


See panoramic views of Britain from comfortable and 
swift, modern British Railways trains. See how far your 
dollars go with Thrift Coupons . . . 1,000 miles of go-as- 
you-please rail travel for $21 (2nd class) .. . $31.50 (1st 
4 class). Also good on Irish cross-channel and MacBrayne’s 
Y steamers. Additional miles at commensurate savings. 
Valid for six months. Buy Thrift Coupons from your 
travel agent before you leave. Not sold overseas. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS... 


Want “‘planning literature’’? Write British Railways, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., Dept. A8-10 





OFFICES IN NEW YORK + CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES 
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Locking-Rolling-Fold-Up Bar 
Holds 40 Bottles—4 Dozen Glasses 


Now—a bar for the biggest party-——or cozy twosome. This 
charming little giant is the most completely versatile bar 
ever. Use it 3 ways: locked, as liquor cabinet; open, for self 
service; rolled out from the wall, turned around, for bar- 
tender service. Hinges open to reveal 20 bottles of liquor, 
20 bottles of mix, nearly 4 doz. assorted glasses, and all bar 
accessories. Adjustable shelves, brass guard rails and fit- 
tings. Simple, compact, fits smartly into home, apt., office, 
cottage. 21” W., 19” D., 36” H.—open 38” W. Finely 
crafted of knotty pine. In satin smooth honey tone or 
lovely maple liquor resistant finishes x 
IN EASY HOME KIT—Louvered doors complete. Parts 
fitted, drilled, sanded, etc. Simple instructions. $32.95 
Saipping Charges Collect 

























SWIVEL 
Captain's Stool 


Sturdy, Concealed 
Ball-Bearing Swivel 


Now a swivel stool styled 
for the home. For the drink 
bar, food bar, kitchen counter, 
work or drafting table, office, 
etc. Large contoured seat, wide 
form-fitting backin thick knotty 
pine give maximum comfort. 
Legs and rungs hardwood 
Rungs just right height for 
young or old. Ideal child's chair 
(leg turnings easily sliced off as 
child grows Finest hand- 
crafted quality In mellow 
honey-tone knotty pine or 
lovely maple finish. Seat ht 
Win. or 24 in. (specify) $16. 

COMPLETE KIT— For easy 
home assembly Fitted, 
drilled, sanded, etc. Simple 

instructions. $11.95 
Shipping Charges Collect 

NEW 48-PAGE CATALOG— 200 
PIECES of Finished and Kit 


Furniture. 10c, coin or stamps 


YIELD HOUSE 


Imenediate Delivery 
Meney-Back Guarantee Dept. H10-8, No. Conway, N. H. 


Net Seid in Stores 








Lifetime Address Book 
Never Gets Out-of-Date! 


This handsome aspiral-bound address Onl y 
book never becomes obsolete because $ 98 
when changes occur you simply slip out ° 

the incorrect tab and put in a new one! 

Has 15 full pages, complete with tabs,  4dvertised 
for phone numbers and addresses. Extra ‘¢!sewhere 
pages for birthdays, anniversaries, stone £” 5-9 
meanings—and a box of 50 extra tabs to make quick 
and easy revisions. Beautiful binding has attractive 
leather-like finish. Wonderful buy! Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. 


Order By Mail Now For Yourself and Gifts 


“Mrs Dorithy Damar 


t 37-J Damar Bldg., Elizabeth, N. J. —_— 











Your 
choice of 
today’s 
foremost 
portrait 
painters. 





PORTRAITS, INC. 
PORTRAIT CENTER OF AMERICA 
136 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 
LOIS SHAW HELEN APPLETON READ 
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Rain is for coats 


and Capezi 








Dept. H108, 541 Main St., New Rochelle, N.¥. 


mt: for fall catalog. 


Prince Edward Raincoat. A new 
kind of royal good looks 

in natural poplin with red wool 
flannel lining. Sizes 8-16. $23.20. 
Raintites, Capezio 

boots of Helanca make you look 
like a Toulouse-Lautrec dancer. 
Black, red, green. $13.20. 
Postage included. Send 25¢ 





tech Bot Shop 








WILD RICE 
Pancake Mix 


The delicate distinctive flavor of Northern 
grown wild rice, combined with the nutty 
goodness of select buckwheat creates a 
light, golden pancake that makes any 
meal a feast. Low in calories, Hiawatha 
Wild Rice pancakes are a treat for family 
or friends. So appetizing, so different, 
you'll want extra boxes as gifts. Easy to 
prepare—just add milk or water. 


The 1 Ib. package $1.00 
The 31 Ib. bag.... 2.70 


Write Dept. H-11 for new catalogue 


MILLE LACS MAPLE PRODUCTS CO. 


308 Prince St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Post Paid 


of North Woods Delicacies. 














“Screwy’ Cuff Links 


Real bolts and cap-nuts, heavily gold- 
plated, beautifully polished. $2.75 post- 
paid, Fed. tax incl. 3 pair, $7.50. Tom 


Collins, 


Plaza, Great Neck, N. Y. 





Room 503, 45 North Station 
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home and table more attractive . 





Company Cheeseboard 
Serve after-dinner cheese and 
crackers on this natural-finish 

wood board with its gay 
fired-ceramic tile. 
Cheese knife has a matching 


ceramic handle and rests in groove. 


Board, 10” wide, is rubber- 
footed. $2.95, including knife, 


postpaid. Artisan Galleries, 2100 N. 


Haskell Ave., Dallas 4, Tex. 














Rangda Mask 
Hand-carved wooden mask 
of the Balinese 

goddess of black magic; 
brilliantly painted 

in red, green, white and gold. 
16” high, 13” wide. 

$14.85 postpaid. 

Shopping International, Inc., 
65 Court St., 

White Plains, N.Y. 
















There's an autumn tang in the air these days that evokes long, 
pleasant evenings around the fireside. Now that your family is moving 


indoors again, you’re probably casting about for new ways to make your 


the perfect hostess gift for fall 


Gracious Appointment 
Handsome is as handsome does: 
A nontarnishable 

pewter tureen 

hand-crafted in Norway, 

for sauces, gravies. 

6” high, 16 oz. capacity. 

$23 postpaid, 

complete with ladle. 

Chalmar, Split Rock Rd., 
Syosset, N.Y. 


Table Taik 
Conversation will center 

on this hand-carved 

salt shaker and pepper grinder 
from Japan. 7” x 4”, 

made of camphor 

wood. $7.50 postpaid. 

The Aloha Shop, 

Trader Vic’s, 

7 E. 58th St., N.Y.C. 22. 
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SHORT? 


. a pick-me-up for a summer-jaded wardrobe. It needn’t be 


partying .. 


a 
. 


a chore to find exactly what you’re looking for. Just run your eye over 


the timely selections below and pop your order in the mail. Voila! You 


can relax and take carefree advantage of perfect autumn days to come. 





Peerage Brass 


For the executive suite, 
a polished- 

brass wastebasket 

with distinctive heraldic 
design. 8” x 124”. 
$10.95 postpaid. 

Jenifer House, 


New Marlboro Stage, 


Vivid, Versatile 


Sixteen square inches of ash tray, 





candy or nut dish. 

Ceramic mosaic in mixed grays, 
white with black spotting 

ie or black with white 
spotting, set in satin brass. 

$3.95 each, $7.50 a pair, postpaid. 
Holiday House, 

Bellevue Theater Bldg., 

Upper Montclair, N.J. 











Great Barrington, Mass. 

















imported Whimsey 
Holiday’s luxury item: 
Hand-blown Italian clown 
decanters in fiery reds, greens and 
blues. White button 

accents; ground-glass stoppers. 
1314” clown holds approximately | qt., 
$22.50. 12” clown, approximately 
one fifth, $18.95 postpaid. 

Danjé Creations, Inc., 

142 21st St., Brooklyn 32, N.Y. 





Luau Charm 

Create “happy talk” by serving 
hot hors d’oeuvres from 

this miniature cast-iron charcoal 
grill. Ceramic-tile base. 

5” x 5” x 8”. $7.50 postpaid, 
complete with bamboo spears and 
charcoal briquettes. 

Berkshire Game Farm, 

945 Yonkers Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 
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Cohasset Colonials were chosen 
for the restoration of the public 
rooms of New England’s famed 
Wayside Inn—buiit in 1686 


(damaged by fire in 1955) 


“Built in the old Colonial day 
When men lived in a grander way 
W ith ampler hospitality” 
Longfellow ...~ Tales of a Wayside Inn”. 


Gain Cohasset Colonial Settee (Kit $34 95) 
\ Photo courtesy Wayside Inr 
} : > Now YOU CAN ADD colonial charm to your home with Cohasset 
ont Colonial furniture kits. We send you the quality parts plus easy to follow in- 
AT ° structions. You assemble, finish and save the expensive labor. You'll thor- 
: oughly enjoy fitting the precision pieces, then applying the stain and wax 
Fad Z| to bring out the natural beauty of pine and maple. 


— SEND 25¢ for CATALOG illustrating complete collection »f 17th and’ 
18th century masterpieces for home assembly. Shows furniture for every 
Dime room in the house and includes tips on finishing. 


Some pieces also available assembled unfinished 


— “Crhasel €Crtenith 


45 Ship Street, Cohasset, Mass. 
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CORDUROY CLASSIC _ 





wesvent Gissics “SES s™ 





This Fall & Winter you will live in and love this Corduroy 
dress that's tailor-made for a busy day. Washable and color 
fast, it has easy-te-get-inte snap front, and self belt. Choice 
o! Tan, Pink Coral, Turquoise, Red or Avocade Green. 
Sizes 10-44, 12',-24'.. 

Sizes up te 20 $12.95 

Sizes over 20 $14.95 


By mail only— Satisfaction guaranteed 
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Handcrafted Original Reaper 
1 SPORTSMAN VEST 


Tailored in Luxurious Buckskin 
Select buckskin custom-tailored 
in a trim comfort vest for golf- 
ing, hunting, lounging, garden- 
ing, fishing or traveling. Full 
sateen lining. Zipper front and 
adjusto-tabs at waist. 

Give regular suit size. $23.95 


Chest & waist measure- : 
ments. postpaid 





Featuring custom -styled clothing 
Wie! for sports and country living. 

KIT Western gift items and Indian 
style moccasins. 














OLD FASHIONED MODEL T 





Just like father’s first car sporty red wheels that really turn, 
gold trim, and transparent windshield. One of the begoggled 
pair holds salt, the other pepper. Terrific conversation piece or 
collector's item. Miniature black plastic replica $1.25. P ! 


25. Post pai 
FREE 48 PAGE COLOR CHRISTMAS CATALOG contaims 
hundreds of unusual items 


ADRIANE Inc., 8-904 Finch Building, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 





TITANIA! 


the most BRILLIANT 
GEM STONE ON 
EARTII! savs the 

READER’S DIGEST 


about this amazing 














MAN MADE MIRACLE! 


| carat “Titania” 
Solitaire set in 14 
kt gold mounting. 
Complete. 


ONLY $25.00* 


1 carat “Titania” 
set in a Masculine 
box style 14 kt gold 
mounting. Com- 
plete. 


ONLY $32.00* 


*All prices plus 10 
Federal Tax 





Unset “Titania” gems, | to 5 carats, for your 
own rings, brooches, pins, ete. $12* 
Per carat ONLY 
Regent Star Rubies and Sapphires (Syn 
at proportionately low prices 


FREE booklet and handy Ring-size Chart 





LAPIDARY CO., Dept. 0-12 


511 EAST 12 ST., NEW YORK 9, N. Y. 
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CHERISHED AS HEIRLOOMS 





$ 50 ENSEMBLE AS SHOWN 
268" IN WILD CHERRY 


by you today and by your loved ones tomorrow 


Winemiller’s Colonial Reproductions add grace and 
beauty to any room, and the elegance that is ap 
preciated by the most discriminating. Skillful hands 
make possible that incomparable soft patina. See 
for yourself why thousands including movie 
stars, industrialists, government leaders and Mr. and 
Mrs. America have selected our reproductions 
All solid wild cherry or walnut 35 pieces oper 
stock. Subsequent selections will match in wood 


finish, color and faithful design 


SEND 25¢ FOR 16-PAGE 
ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 


cos WINEMILLER'S 
Colonial Reprodust 


COLDWATER, MICHIGAN 
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HAMMACHER SCHLEMMER 












Keep It Hot 12" Jumbo 





On a Salton electric Hotray. Indoor-outdoor thermometer 
Breakfast time or party time, with hot and cold Hammacher 
foods keep hot and flavor per- Schlemmer weather gnomes. Solid 
fect, thanks to radiant heating, brass mounting, extra large nu- 
adjustable heat control. Solid merals. Accurate, weatherproof, 
walnut hendles, aluminum frame, ready to hang. 12” dia, ppd. 
AC. 26x38'2"', 34.95. 22x11", 11.50. Aluminum without watch 
24.95 express collect stem and ring, ppd. 6.50 

(Ae) Hammacher Schiemmer 

Ser 145 East 57th Street, New York 22, New York 














Greet Guests 


MERRY-GO-ROUND 
of Colored Light 
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SUES 
GOLDEN 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE 
SLIDES IN HI-FI COLOR 


INCOMPARABLE Hi-Fi COLOR... intcriors 
of Louvre, St. Peter's, etc., Paris night life 
. exclusive new slides of Russia . . . the 
shots you need to complete your collec- 
tion. Over 5000 Hi-Fidelity slides from 
Ic > 5 : 1200 mee This beautiful gold Anodized Beacon will enliven tawn parties, 
67 countries in mm, and 1200 stereos, add glamour and charm to patios, pools and porches. Smart 
rushed to you same day by air mail or on for window displays, exhibit booths, piers, boathouses. 
.* . ¢ : mee Mounts on post, wail or overhead. 
approval! Name the spot, we'll furnish 
the slide—including title and map slides. REVOLVES CONTINUCUSLY. vt Approved synchre- 
> ° e fraol nous motor dependable as an electric clock. Size: . 
PARIS NIGHT LIFE lisé free 10%"—Dia. 6". Comes complete with 4 polished lenses 
--Red, Green, Biue and Amber—25 watt long-life bulb, 15 
ft. cord set and matching goiden hanging bracket. 


PosTPaip — /!!. Residents Add 3% 


SEN D 25¢ (deductible from first order) for 52-page 
illustrated color catalog, with detailed descrip 
tion of 35mm slides and “ Suggestions for Giving a industrial Git Prices Upon Request Dept. 
Dealer inquiries invited H-10 


CARTER-LILLEY CO. 





Travelogue” by Thayer Soule, Prod. Mgr., Burton 
Holmes Travelogues. Stereo list free if requested 


Ernest G:Wolfe (incise os 


8656 W. Adams St. * Chicago 7, Ili 
Telephone: HAymarket 11-2446 











Gaelic Bookends 


Solid-brass bookends in the 


form of a Celtic Cross 


make a handsome 


addition to any bookshelf. 


7” high, 4” x 4” base. 
$9.96 postpaid. 

Also available 

in white iron, $4.96. 


Tennessee Chromium Plating Co., 


206 Louise Ave., N.W., 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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Three in One 

Oriental sweetmeat bowls 
in white porcelain to hold sauces, 
condiments, candy or nuts. 
Set of three and 

lid patterned in black with 
rows of Oriental figures. 
514” x 5!” over-all. 

$7 complete, postpaid. 
Edward H. Ziff, Box 3072, 
Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago 54, Ill. 





Whimsical Planter 
Added beauty for your favorite 
plants in this pine 
reproduction of a Colonial 
spinning wheel. 

22” x 18” x 6” over-all; wheel 


” 


diameter 1115”. 
$10.70 postpaid, complete 
with liner for plants. 

The New England 
General Store, Janes Ave., 
Medfield, Mass. 








LINGUAPHONE 


MAKES IT EASY TO LISTEN and LEARN to 





onal 


SPANISH (.."c0:-sc:..) © FRENCH ° ITALIAN 
GERMAN °* RUSSIAN ° JAPANESE 
ICELANDIC °* MODERN GREEK 
any of 34 languages available AT HOME ; 





With LINGUAPHONE— Tie World's Standard Conversa COLORFUL NAUTICAL CHART 
ional Method— You Start toSPEAK another languace | 

TOMORROW -or IT COSTS YOU NOTHING! rom Sweden 

Only LINGUAPHONE / jes the world’s best native lan. | Pictures types and rigging of smal! and large boats; 
uage teachers into your home. For just 20 minutes a day rules of road; nautical instruments; channel markers 
you listen to Linguaphone’s lifelike MODERN, conversa world map, celestial groups; portraits of early explor 
ional Recordings. You hear & to 12 outstanding linguists ers; fish and fishing; knots to tie; other instructive data 
oth men and women peak you understand you 27” x 48” $2.95 pp 
SPEAK. Io's the same natural way you learned to speak 

our mother tongie long before you went to school 

Used internationally by schools, colleges, and business } 


hires ore than a million home-study students have 
earned another language this ideal, conversational way 





Send today for ree booklet Passport to a New World — §4 
that fully describes the cor rsational method; also ce 
ils on how you may obtain a COMPLETE Course-unit 
in the language you choose o n PREE TRIAL - 
Linguaphone Institute 1-47-108 Radio City, N. V. 20 
In Canada: 901 Bleury St Montrea 
T tnguaphone institute " | : 
T-37-108 Radio City, New York 20,N. Y | Handiest FISHING ROD in the world for bream 
‘ blue gills, bass, ice fishing and just plain fishing. Made 
| Please send we | ; * f age , | | of birch, ahout 155" long, handle has pocket for storing 
| Details o} ria © obligation, of cours | hooks & sinkers. Just wind line around pins, lead through 
My language interest is | hole in tip and you're ready to catch them. Included 
| | | with rod are assortment of hooks & sinkers and 10 yds 
N anne of waterproofed nylon line. You should have a rod for 
Address | yourself and each of the children Only $1.95 postpaid. 
| City Zone State | | Send 10c¢ for catalog of unusual gifts 
| Tha Wort Standard Conversational | CHARLES W. CHASE 
b cences Seals divest dmvenwant exam em oa 2 Haddam Neck, East Hampton, Conn. 
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New Cuff Link Created 


from West Africa. 


lighted. Send this 





Plaza, Great Neck, N 


Out of 7 Rare Woods 


Wear a miniature wood museum on your 
sleeve. To create it, I searched through the 
world’s most beautiful woods for the seven 
offering the most striking color contrast. 
All seven are laminated together, and the 
laminated wood is then lathe turned and 
polished to gem-like beauty and mounted 
on gold-plated cuff link backs. Included: 
1. Chocolate EAST INDIAN ROSE- 
WOOD from Ceylon. 2. Striped ZEBRA 


3. Golden MAHOG- 


ANY from Honduras. 4. Purple AMA- 
RANTH from British Guiana. 5. Brick 
red PADOUK from Burma. 6. Tawny 
TEAK from Thailand. 7. Orange COCO- 
BOLO from Central America. $3.85 per 
pair, Fed. tax incl. 3 pair for $9.90. Shipped 
Ist class mail. Money back if not de- 


ad with payment to 


Tom Collins, Room 502, 45 North Station 
, 


T 
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COMICE PEAR 
FOR — 7 0 


Christmas -_ AC 


DELIVERY 
PREPAID 





vy Ze 

MEDFORD, ORE. 
® Luscious, large Comice Pears, creamy in tex- 
ture, rich in juicy flavor, make unusual and 
appreciated gifts for family, friends and bvsi 
ness associates. These wofld-famous pears are 
grown in our own orchards, carefully selected 
—individually wrapped. Delivered PREPAID 
in colorful gift boxes to any point in 48 states. 
Perfect arrival guaranteed. Gift card enclosed. 
Send list, we do the rest. No stamps, C.O.D.’s 
or charge accounts, please. 
No. 1— Deluxe Box 

(8 to 14 pears, pictured above)........ $3.70" 
No. 2——Deluxe Box (15 to 18 peors).... 4.75 
No. 7—Asst. Fruit Chest (About 14 Ibs.).. 7.40 
No. 5—Asst. Fruit Basket (About 18 Ibs.) 14.95 
*EARLY BIRD PRICE. |f your Christmas order, com- 
plete with names and addresses of recipients is post- 
marked on or before November 20, 1958. Regular 
price $3.95 


A 








_ 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
PINNACLE ORCHARDS 


433 Fir Street + MEDFORD, OREGON 








SHOPPER 





Decorator's Scoop 
Draw admiring comments with 
this wall-hanging scoop 

for plants or fruit 

and matching candle holders. 


“In lacquered brass plate. 
Scoop, 8” x 24”, $6.95; 
candle holders, 

4” x 15”, $6.95 set, 
postpaid. Hathore House, 
542 Third Ave., 

N.Y.C. 16. 








Demitasse Cups 
After-dinner coffee 

will taste even better in 
these gold-lined 
black-lacquer cups. 

Set of 4, $10.25 postpaid. 
Additional 


cups and saucers 


available. 

Roger Barber, 

2497 Telegraph Ave., 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 





Accent on Fur 
For leisure moments, 
a pair of 
raccoon-trimmed 
leather mules on a 244” 
black patent épée 
heel. Order in regular 
shoe size. 

$19.20 postpaid. 
French Boot Shop, 
541 Main St., 

New Rochelle, N.Y. 


TRE 








PERSONALIZED COWHIDE HANDBAG 


Imported exclusively by us from Italy, charm- 
ing hand tanned, hand tooled bag has many 
pockets plus outside pocket. Matching leather 
change purse attached by gleaming brass 
chain. Two graceful brass initials. Adjustable 
strap. Available in two sizes: Standard size 
(machine stitched) 11” long, 10” high, 3%” 
wide. $6. ppd. incl. tax. Large size (hand 
stitched) 121%” long, 11” high, 4” wide. $10. 
ppd. incl. tax. Colors: Sunset beige, golden 
brown or black. Give second color choice and 
two initials. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send check or money order (No C.0.D.s) to 


INTERNATIONAL MERCHANDISE CO. 
Box 269 Harrison, New York 


SHOWCASE 










Haruest Table 


Sturdy authentic Colonial Reproduction blends 
with modern or colonial furnishings. Custom- 
built by master craftsmen to last a lifetime 
Made of solid birch with hand-rubbed finish 
in antique maple, dark pine or mahogany 
Comes with Pembrook leg or peg leg [illus- 
trated). 40” wide with leaves up, 22” with 
leaves dropped. 6’ long, $75. 5’ long, $70, 
and 4’ long, $60. Unfinished, each size, $10 
less. Exp. Coll. 


Templeton Craftsmen 


Dept. 617 Templeton, Mass. 











Fireside Boots bring luxurious comfort, new 
style beauty for relaxing. Wear ankle height 
or cuffed over. Handmade of butter-soft In- 
dian Elk tanned leather. Full virgin wool red 
flannel lining. Thick air foam insole cushions 
every step. Perfect after ski boots and luxuri- 
ous loafing anywhere. Fold for travel. All 
men's or women’s shoe sizes $9.95 pr. post- 
paid. The perfect gift! 
FREE 72-page CATALOG of 


America’s most distinctive leisure clothing. 


Norm Thompson 
Dept. 4M, 1311 N. W. 21st, Portland 9, Oregon 





More Brilliant than Diamonds 


Jarra Gems look exactly like fine diamonds, 
at a fraction of the cost. Their beauty and 
brilliance are permanent. Mademoiselle (Feb- 
ruary 1958) said of Jarra Gems: “Icy glitter 
that gives a real diamond illusion.” One 
would find it hard to distinguish this man- 
made stone from a diamond. Send for Free 
Booklet showing ladies’ and men's rings in 14K 
gold. Easy monthly payments. Unset Jarra 
Gems $25 a carat (Tax Incl.). 


JARRA GEM CORP., Dept. H-20 
489 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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For HOLIDAY Readers 


The perfect gift for collectors of Holiday ... 
handsome red simulated leather binders de- 
signed to hold six issues. “Holiday” is 
stamped in gold on both front and backbone. 


$2.50 ea. postpaid. 


f Pa. add 3%% sales tox.) 
Send check or money order to: 


Holiday Information Service 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





Early American Toy-Chest Bench 


You'll bless this chest that keeps toys under 
control (and not under foot!) ... you'll love its 
charming Colonial flavor ... and you'll find 
many other uses for this decorative piece wher- 
ever there's a storage problem! Hand-made 
of solid Pine and dovetailed for generations 
of use. Cut out handles and concealed sliders 
make it easy to move despite its very solid con- 
struction. 31/2” x 16%” x 20” high. $14.95 
unfinished. $16.95 with hand-rubbed an- 
tiqued Pine finish. Exp. charges collect. 


Heft Tlliot Craftsmen 
Tre t-108, AROLINA 


STATESY fe 





NORTH 











The White Hunter 


A SPORTSMAN'S PIPE! 
Top graded African briar in hard polished, 
temperature tested white finish. Famed Sval 
concentric fluting assures twice cooling area of 
conventional pipes. Grip ribbed with genuine 
Rhino hide, V-cut & recessed for fingertip in- 
sulation. $7.50 Ppd. (With genuine block meer- 
schaum well, $9.50) Handsomely gloved & 
gift-boxed. Sent Ist class. Add 25c for air mail. 

Exclusive British pipes & other smoking 
accessories also available. 


ERNST de -AOVEN 
Box 5H, Centuck Sta., Yonkers, N. Y. 
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KING SIZE 


New LOW PRICES in KING-Size 
G. E. ELECTRIC BLANKETS 


Now you can get these famous automatic blan- 
kets for your King-size or Queen-size bed at the 
lowest prices ever! It's a perfect gift to yourself 
or anyone else. In rose pink, blue or green. King- 
size: 103” wide x 85” long, (66-72” wide mat- 
tress) with dual controls, $59.95. Queen-size: 
90” wide x 85” long, (58-62” wide mattress) 
$44.95. (Extra-long blankets available in 
either size for an additional $10.00.) 


HALE’S she 


52 East 57th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 





the ONE GIFT they DON’T have... 





the original 
terry “dry-off” 


ss 4 
MOPPER 
AFTER-BATH ROBE 


Here's the great big, wonderful “terry bear’’ of a 
robe that towels you dry instantly, cozily after 


tub, shower or swim. Made of thick, thirsty 
snow-white Cannon terry, with yards of comfert- 
able fullness, raglan sleeves, draft-screen collar 

it's a whopper of a Mopper! Two big ‘‘carry- 
all’ pockets, wrap-around belt, tassel tie, press- 
on initial for personalizing. Fits men, women 
perfectly. For 6-footers, order king-size . . . only 
$1.00 more. A great buy! Get several... for your- 
self, for gifts, for guests. Sorry, no C.0.D.’s. 


Gift-ready in clear plastic $6 95 se 
° > 


bag. Free 3” initial (specify) 
Add 35¢postageea.Mocper (Save! 3 for $20) 
INC. 


WOODMERE MILLS, 
DEPT. 243, BENNINGTON, VERMONT 








LEATHER CLUTCH BAG 
and MATCHING BELT 


Complete 


$18.95 


Postpaid 


Tax. incl. 


$ Hand made and fin- 
ished in luxurious, heavy saddle leather in 
beautiful antiqued bootmaker brown. Solid 
brass door latch closure on the bag—two 
brass hinges and solid brass 
buckle on the matching belt. 
Bag—5'r” x 9”, only $12.65; 
belt, only $6.95, sizes 24-30. 


WILL HAMMOND'S 
New England General surey 


23 JANES AVE., MEDFIELD, MASS. 




















_ Bareroor Traner_ 


CAPE COD’S FABULOUS NEW GIFT SHOP 
* MY NEW FREE CATALOG 
of unusual, glamorous gifts and food 
delicacies collected from 
the wide, wide world 
is now ready. Write 
for your copy TODAY! 
WEST YARMOUTH 13, 
Cape Cod, Mass. 








ENCHANTMENT in CHOCOLATE 


Gilbert's Merlin-like chefs have created a magic enchant- 
ment in chocolate sure to mesmerize your taste 


PANAMAS—milk chocolate enriched with chopped 


roasted almonds. Assorted centers. 1 & 2 
the pound. 


7 ERY BEST—dark vanilla chocolate. Assorted centers. 
& 2 Ibs. only. $2.25 the pound 
add 20c per Ib. for postage and packing) 
ORDER ‘DIRECT or send 10c (postage and handling) 
for miniature box and illustrated brochure of line 


J. O. GILBERT CHOCOLATE CO. 
260 W. Cortluad St. °* Jackson, Michigan 


EXOTIC OFFERING FROM THE ORIENT 
“Live” 
BUTTERFLY 
& BAMBOO 
COASTER 
SET 


$95 


Not just another coaster set, but a symphony of natural 
beauty and oriental craftsmanship. Decorative Holder 
and 6 Coasters are completely handmade of select 
pieces of highly polished genuine bamboo. Base of each 
coaster contains a richly hued, attractive, “‘live’’ but- 
terfly perfectly laminated between two pieces of glass 
Roughest usage, in water or out, will not harm the gor- 
geous “‘live"’ butterflies. Complete set $5.95 
Send Check or Money Order. lf COD, 
fees extra. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE, 


Scott Mitchell House, Inc. sept sw'w. teary. 


2 Ibs. only. $2.25 








ae 











ew! 
KITTY NON-SCENTS 
Her Majesty's Own Deodorant 


Scientifically prepared to eliminate 
unpleasant odor in the litter pan. 
Plastic Squeeze Bottle 402. $1.00 
CHECK OR M.O POSTAGE PAID 
TOM REYNOLDS «+ RED HILL, PA. 








HERE 

250 exclusive toys and playthings 
NOW 

in schools throughout the country 
FREE 


48 page brochure with photographs 
CREATIVE PLAYTHINGS, INC., DALMATIA 32, PENNA. 


500: LABELS 25° 


500 Gummed Labels printed with 
A name and address, 25c per 
set! 4 sets (same printing or all 
different) $1.00! Padded. Two-tone 
jewel-type plastic gift boxes only 
10e extra, 4 for 25c. Order as many 
or as few sets and boxes as you 
want. Only 25c per set. Money- 
back guarantee! 


















WESTERN STATIONERY, Dept. 974, Topeka, Kan. 





Exact Reproduction of Anyone’s Calling Card, Signature or Emblem 


Engraved Forever on Lifetime 


CUFF LINKS « TIE BAR 







Custom-made Executive Jewelry, uniquely 
order. In rich, luxurious Satin Silver or Gold Plate finish. 
Lifetime gift, lifetime remembrance. Handsomely gift boxed. 


with check or M.O. No. C.0.D. Allow 2-3 weeks for 
delivery. Guaranteed 





rsonalized to 


nd calling card or signature you wish reproduced, 











Cuff Links Tle Bar Clip 
Satin Silver $7.95 pr. $4.95 ea. $6.50 ea. 
Gold Plate 8.95 pr. 5.50 ea. 7.50 ea 
All prices plus 10% Fed. Tax. Shipped Postage Paid. 





Ww. N. wot tee . ASSOCIATES, — 
Dept. 8-17, Washington, Chicago 2, 

















Hidden Beauty 
Handsome hideaway 

for the telephone directory is 
this cardboard holder 
covered in gay Italian paper and 
edged in book cloth. 

Hang it by its leather strap 
or use it as a magazine 

stand. Give color 

choice. 14”x10!4"x314”. 
$9.55, postpaid. Leah Curtiss, 
Cannondale, Conn. 
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Now Hear This 

Stand inspection with 

flying colors in 

this Navy regulation blouse. 
White washable 

broadcloth with navy collar, 
bib and cuffs; navy 


rayon tie. Girls’ sizes, 7-14; 


women’s sizes, 10-16. 
$4.95 postpaid. 
Johnny Appleseed’s, 
Beverly, Mass. 








CANTON CARRY-ALL 


Ideal for weekends, 
picnics, cruises—last 
minute loads in car 
. Holds anything: 
food, books, clothes, 
hardware, bottles, ice, 
radio, fish. 
Made of No. 6 white 
canvas. Tough, wash 
able. . . . Stands 
alone, folds flat.— 
24”x8”x14". 


With initials, or 
names: 


Total ¢ letters $6.00° 
Add 20c per letter over 6 
*Plus 50c postage 
west of Mississipps 
Lettering in Red or Blue. Specify which. 


People in 46 States have bought these from us. 
CANTON GREEN STORE 


Canton, Conn. Tel.: Collinsville OWen 3-8551 


JUMBO PRUNES= 


Special Introductory Offer 


Send me two $1 bills (or check or money order for 
the same amount) and I will send you my 24% 
pound box of JUMBO PRUNES, including a gen- 
erous sample of my Ranch-made Sweets, giant 
California Apricots, fresh Dates, and honey-sweet 
white Figs. These prunes are huge and so soft 
you'll eat ‘em like candy. To new customers only 
I offer this regular $3.65 box for $2.00 and I pre- 
pay delivery. I guarantee complete satisfaction or 
your money back. Send today and I'll ship at once 
direct from my ranch. Only one to a customer. 


VACA VALLEY ORCHARDS, Box F-28 
Encino, Calif. 

















Washable 
SLING BED 
For Your Pet 


Good Housekeeping says 
“ This sense-making Sling Bed 
is a boon to pet and owner 
Removable canvas sling on 
black iron frame. Choice of 
Black, White, Green or Red 
conven 18°’ x 18°’— $6.95, 27’ x 21’’—$8.95. Both prices PPD 

* = 27°°—$12.95, 48’ x 32’°°—$16.95. Both prices Express Col- 
lect Extra slings—$1.95, $2.95, $6.95, $7.95 PPD. Money-back 
guarantee. No COD's please. 

Send 10c please for Garden & Home Gift Catalog 


THE HITCHING POST Dept. H-10 
263 GLEN COVE AVENUE SEA CLIFF, L.1., N.Y. 











PERUTZ 


West Germany’s finest film 


DOUBLE gS mm 


BLACK AND WHITE 
(TROPICAL PACKED) 
including 


$985 
Only 2 immediate processing 
—in 3 speeds . . . 25, 100, 400 ASA. Film re- 


turned in self-mailing carton for immediate 
processing. At leading dealers, or write 


BURLEIGH BROOKS, INC., 10 W. 46th St., N. Y. 36 












If Your Child 
Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year’s grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. A-13, Wilmette, Ill. 





SAVE 25 to 50% 


REE oy Url elcie) 7 

F MEXICAN IMPORTS 
Here are hand-tooled and handmade 

purses, briefcases, gifts, and many other 


values from Mexico and around the world. Save 50% and 
more! Get your copy of free catalog today! Write— 


NORTHERN IMPORT CO. 
Dept. L, Reed City, Michigan 











NOW! Save Up to 50% 
on Nationally Advertised Gifts 


Use this big, new FREE CATA. 
LOG to buy all kinds of gifts 
a merchandise yourself, 
family, friends, neighbors. Ter- 
r 


Also, make money spare time 
taking orders from others! 


EVERGREEN STUDIOS 
Box 846 CHICAGO 42, II. 


RIT ae 
face CATALOG 


SENO POSTCAR 
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SHOPPER 


A‘ TWICE 
Impish Appeal AS WARM! 


Your cherub will find a 

. P PA as any other 
kindred soul in this lifelike Siena Cleve 
latex-rubber doll "Die to science. 
from Italy. Wind a spring Far Better! 
in the back of her 100% Prime Northern Goose 

4 p Down will not lose its 

wooden high chair and efficiency or cause 


ae Sa aia _ Siietieetion an Unhappy Nappy...banished 
oe SET ee Se ee other insula- to Elba without his favorite mustard 
18” over-all. Doil is 


7 tions do. pickle, Chow Chow. To think, it was 
removable. $14.95 postpaid. ~~ 7) ORDER BY FACTORY created especially for him! 
Gift World, 35 Tarrytown Rd., a : MAIL TO YOU Happy Messrs. Crosse & 
White Plains, N.Y. : f Nat Avetuary 9 Spare Blackwell . . . gaining the services of 


COMPARE! the ex-emperor’s personal chef. First 
You'll agree ours is far order of the day, preparing this splen- 
better quality and value did combination of sweet gherkin 
or your money back, pickles, pearl onions and cauliflower, 

PROVEN! for the Crosse & Blackwell label. 

. 

BAUER Down products are the ‘ Lucky you . er able to pur- 
| choice of the major expedi- chase this same magnificent mustard 
SHIRT ee pickle from your grocer today. Still 
the rigina enuvine — - 
$18.95 made exclusively in ovr own prepared from the 
PANTS factory under U. S. Patents. original recipe. 
dg | RIPSTOP NYLON fabric Who would dare 
Add 25c (Glacier Green). 100% Prime change it? Who 


each for 
would want to? 


shipping Northern Goose Down. Nylon 

SIZES: fortified wool knit collar, 
CROSSE & 
BLACKWELL 


CHOW 
CHOW 


The original 
mustard pickle 





Arttul Reminder 


Stylish solution 

to family note-making.. . 
a hanging solid 
pine-framed cork bulletin 
board grooved 

to hold paper and 

pencil. 28” high, 20” wide; 
$19.95 postpaid. 

Carl Forslund, Inc., 

122 E. Fulton St., 

Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


BEFORE YOU BUY any outdoor 
clothing or sleeping bags, 
get the SCIENTIFIC FACTS 

about 100% Prime Down. 















pept.€) SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 












Giamour FOLDING LORGNETTE GENUINE 


LEOPARD , | SHIRTS. 
CLASSIC ——— “4 WITH YOUR EXACT 
BERET ) LONG SLEEVE LENGTH 
$39.50 


THE MUFF 


2 ee PARTY PACKS 
of Rare Aged Cheeses! 


$4.95 
ppd. 












PERFECT FIT in your big 
size! Sleeve lengths to 
38, neck sizes to 182 
Ivy League stripes 
plaids, solid-tones, whites 
in Sport and Dress styles 


Now, you can easily read 
menus, phone books, price 
tickets, etc., and stay smartly 
chic. Just whisk this lovely 
lorgnette from your purse and 
read with ease— without awk- 
ward fumbling for glasses that 













































New wash-and-weoar 
muss your hair. Beautifully be- " BIG FREE CATALOG! 
leweled. it folds c alia 3 Federal Tax & Postage Included . ; fabrics! Bodies cut 4 
rtateperte Rada heats, Onaley 5-Day Money Back Guarantee From America’s Little Switzerland sooner Fine er . longer than ordinary 
magnifying glass lenses make : at ; shirts! Not sold in stores 
even the finest print readily Write Today for FREE BROCHURE mi tapers is ae Ae Ratha smartest new dress 2 'by aikeaet ie ere 
4 tole py Pink. eutnat . -» See Our Fabulous Leopard Accessories flavor and texture. So delicious! Swiss, Sharp Cheddar, styles. Also sport and America’s best-knowr 
JOY OPTICAL CO. pearl lorgnette with sparkling Brick, Port Salut, Aged American and Blue Cheese. work Pee, Seat, SOK, specialists for BIG MEN 
fake jewels : OCE-LEOPARD FUR co. Mailed to you or your friends. Satisfaction guaranteed. slippers. All FOR BIG ONLY! Finest quality at 
90 A Fifth Ave. . N ONLY! A d aie 
(Also Available 244 West 39th Street, New York 18, N.Y wi 7-2052 Pack 7—Party Pack, 2 Ibs., ppd. $3.95 MEN ONL postcar amazingly low prices 
New York, N. Y. Plain Without Decoration) aioe Pack 8—Jr. Pack (4 varieties) 1 Ib. 5oz., ppd. $2.85 brings you big color Cat- Satisfaction Guaranteed 
alog, FREE! Write today! Write for FREE Catalog 
LIVE GRACIOUSLY — with 








Write for FREE 


8 ee 2 wees | Giant Crazy Clock Runs Backwards) She Swiss Colony desises'-si 


= = — «= —«= = of perfect Taste” 835 Brockton, CD Mossachusetts 
SER ITESAE Bey | 8 8s revvecr me: ——— | _1 choose now + Monae, wis * 
criminating gardeners thrill over 


Electric timepiece, 74” x 3 ‘ 
again each year to the beauty-in- 


9%", looks like an en- 
profusion of these climbing perennial 


€ 

larged gay 90's type 
pocket watch—and keeps 

vines. Easy to grow, beautiful large 

flowers (up to 8” diameter), in white 


accurate lime, counter- 
and many shades of red, blue, pink, purple. 
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77 made by SS 
H MEXICO’S FINEST BOOTMAKERS \ 
\ for men of 


Thousands of America's most dis- 













SHOE 
CHEST 


clockwise! Great fun in 


the home bar, den, or any- 
To get acquainted order “ Try-Color” spe- where. Wonderfully wacky 


cial—three healthy vines, one each in gift! Unique dial and Complete 
red-, white I os varieties. cleverly designed preci- or in Ee 
Sent postpetd at Dest tan panting time, sion movement let you 3 1-hr. kit 


literally turn time back- 
ward! Case is high impact 
plastic with beautifully 
engraved gold-tone finish. 
UL approved synchronous : 
motor 110-120 volt, 60 aiid 

cycle, AC only csssseseeseeeeesesees $l 98 tax incl, ppd. 
Send Check or Money Order. Satisfaciion Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
FREE! With eachordera year'ssubscription (6 issues) toourfamous Gift 
Magazine! F REE on request a single copy of our unusual gift magazine 


Spencer Gifts, $10 Spencer Building, Atlantic City, N. J. 


ee 


LL 
VUVAUDAERSUTONUTDOL 


Send check or money order now. 3 for only $5.38 


We guarantee satisfaction 


FREE COLOR CATALOG 


Shows many Clematis varieties, other vines, 
ornamentals. Ask for it. 


JAMES |. GEORGE & SON, INC., FAIRPORT 16, N. Y. 


THT 



















Aerated, Louvered Cabinet Holds 24 Pairs of 
Women’s Shoes or 18 Pairs of Men's Shoes 
Are your shoes jumbled in closets, pushed under beds, wet, lost 
pearee or stolen? Now, store all shoes neatly in one place. Our 


PREPAio 





NOW OVER 50 NEW SETS! Including 


ST Nt ANS tee BI PEREFECT rete so pos wm | bench made by renowned TRES CABALLOS 


wer Shoe Chest, an importsnt innovation in bedroom furniture 
" q . 7 - is men’s, Women’s or c ren'’s shoes separately or together 
the world . . . right in your own home. > Memo Re: is the unique A fine imported shoe you'll wear with pride. Soft as a glove, comfortable, yet fully Adjustable rods accommodate slippers, high heels wedgies, es 
Hundreds of sets to choose from... service (not a book or me- leather-lined. Expertly bench made of superb quality leather. Ideal for riding, ers, high shoes. 

é c . Quality z. » high shoes, etc. Ample room for shoe supports. Proper ventila 

I $1 75 Per set : ‘ chanical device) that re flying, driving, business, or hiking. Rich Cordovan Brown, Tan, or Black. Sizes tion is attained by use of rods, louvered doors, open back and bottom 

on y e of 10 members dates and details FOR YOU. Avoids embarrass 5 to 13. Narrow, Medium and Wide. Order by Mail with satisfaction guaranteed pas Maly ox in poe dag bbe brass Ya x 15” — 
f Free list of sets by return mail. Subuipien Wietdaak th coetiah aniae teaee Gaede thave Sizes 5 to 13. Sizes 13% to 15—$3 extra. Send for free folder of other shoes knotty pine orinlovely maple finish. Complete$3.2 0.) phe Coll. 
. 3S, Pi @ « « PS, dreds others . : a nage. ‘ . 

WRITE TODAY! Dept. H2 are automatically Memo) Re:ized in your personal account Send $2 Deposit on COD orders. IN MPLETE KIT—For easy home assembly; precision cut 


"30 Years of Color Pioneering” to free your mind of detail. Two month trial subscription 

and exclusive, copyrighted Memo Re: Master Checker 

PHOTO LAB., INC. which records over 1000 personal dates and details is 
on available for $5.00. A worthy gift for forgetful friends. 
3825 Georgia Ave Wash. 11, D. C. MEMO/RE: 1403-A Fox Bldg., Phila. 3, Pa. 





drilled, sanded, etc. Simple instructions. Doors all assembled 
$19.78. Exp. Ches. Coil 


VPNs i lem -j -le)}-s New 48-Page Catalog—200 Pieces—Send 10¢ 
Immediate Delivery , > °e7m> 

* 204 SAN FRANCISCO AVE. + §L,PASO, TEXAS Not Sold in Store YIELD HOUSE 

Money-Back Guarantee Dept. H10-8 No. Conway, N. HM. 
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‘a 
E eons one 


Fer MEN, WOMEN 


ecmores COWICHAN 


SWEATER 



















+ Sweater 


* DIRECT 
* 0 You 
BY MAIL 


Handmade of raw 
wocl (natural oils 
retained) by Cowichan 
Indians of British Co- 
lumbia. Heavyweight, 
warm and water-repel- | 
lent. Nothing else like 
it! Hand-rolled black- 

gray-white yarns hand- 
knit into traditional In- 
dian designs. No two alike 
Will wear a lifetime 








a 
Satisfaction 


uaranteed 
Siramyor FREE 7? -Pace c) 

wo Tay 
gt America’s most distinctive O¢6 


outdoor clothing and equipment for men 
ond women. Handmade leather shirts, jackets, hunt- 
ng clothes, boots in full range of styles and sizes 
Western weor, SHIKARI ‘White Hunter’ clothes 
Norm Thompson products are not sold 
in stores 


Norm Render 1311.N. W. 21st 


PORTLAND 9, ORE. 





giant ‘inflatable toys of 
pre-historic monsters 


GIGANTIC 
DINOSAURS 
for § 00 


plus 25¢ 
post. 
uP to 4 feet tall 


mmand these i-le Z 










1 listoric monsters to your 
“very prank Toss the 
ur and they always 
tl t. Made o 
piece quality 
< tely inflat 
able with genuine toss 
up feet action. Thrill to 
their fascinating names 
PLATEOSAURUS SEA SERPENT 
PROTOCERATOPS - TRITASNAPATUS 
SPHENACONDON TRACHODO 
CERATOSAUROS } 
P diferent "ach set contains all 7 DINOSAURS for only $1.00 pius 
2Se age and handling per set. The most excit- 
a child can receive. Money Back Guarantee. 
wing please PRINT name and address. | 


GIANT DINOSAURS, Dept. D-404 
114 EAST 32nd ST NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





















Printed Name & Address Labels—$1 


1,000 sparkling gummed name and. address labels 


ely printed with your full name and address with 
lovely plastic box for just $1, postpaid! 5 orders | 
r more at 75c per order. Worth much, much more 
Sitick m on letters, checks, pkags., etc 300 name 
and address labels 50c. Same fine quality labels but 
no plast box. Just 5k Money-back guarantec 
7 er Press, Inc., Box 591-VS, Lynn, Mass 


BRITISH SHOES! 


— at a fraction of their 
American retail price 
Delivery in 10 days 
from receipt of order 















tnetudes all import charges 
— KKK eee mee | 
STEVEN WILLIAMS, LTD. 4 
40 Chatham Road, Short Hills, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your ; | 
free 16 page catalog H 108 a| 
Name 1 
Address ' | 

| 
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cr Battie Creek 20, Mich. 


You will FNJOY 
pleasant, vigorous 


VIBRATORY MASORGE 


with the Genuine 


Battle Creek G., — 


HEALTH « 
BUILDER 


“TOPS” for 
the Home, for Athletic Clubs, 
for Reducing Salons —for MEN and WOMEN! 





Enjoy the relaxing, stimulating benefits of 
efficient vibratory massage! Health Builder 
gives you pleasant, scientific deep-tissue 
manipulation—“at the snap of a switch.” 
Helps weight and figure problems, muscle- 
toning, blood circulation. Widely used in 
Health institutions. Built for years of serv- 
ice — fully guaranteed. WRITE FOR FREE 
LITERATURE TODAY! 


Special spiral-bound book “How to use 
your Battle Creek Health Builder” shows 20 
applications plus weight chart, $1.65 ppd. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





EQUIPMENT CO. 








These Charms Keep a Record of 
Your Travels Close at Hand 


For holidays you'll never forget, these eye-catching 
charms wi p your vacation fun always fresh in 


your memory 
Wear a map of your travels right o your wrist 
Tiny replicas « ery state and most foreign coun 





tries sterling sil or gaily 
olors Only $2 Se ach i 1 silver 
x tax included, post paid We guar 
delighted, or money back 


THE HOUSE OF CHARMS 





enameled in 
$12.50 eacl 
antee you'll 


Dept. H-108, 126 Post Street, San Francisco, California 





MOVIES ::::: 


COLOR SLIDE t, 


|BIGGEST SELECTION ANYWHERE 


FREE—Blackhawk's big sale catalog of 8mm. and 


16mm. movies, and 2”x2” color slides —travel, history, 
railroads, ships, planes, circus, wild life, and col- 
lectors items from the turn of the century! Big 
discounts, too, on projectors, cameras, supplies! Get 
ree—every three weeks—twelve page newspaper-size 


bargain list! 


Read Mad Pitas 


| 591 EASTIN-PHELAN BUILDING DAVENPORT, IOWA 









3 cur LINKS 2" 


COLLECTORS 
$20 vawe 
$995" 
MUSIC IN ONE LINK 


$40 vaiue 
$1795" \ 
MUSIC IN BOTH LINKS 

World's tiniest 


pr 
Swiss music works in 14K Gold a 


Plated case. Only \° Square Striking Sun 
burst design 


Cheese from these Melodies. 


Star Dust Anniversary Song Let Me Call You Sweetheort 
Brahms’ ivilaby BSive Denvbe Hatikve (Israeli Notional Anthem) 
* Includes Postage and Federal Excise Tax © Ill. Residents Add 3% 

Dept. H-10 


CARTER-LILLEY COMPANY 


856 WEST ADAMS STREET ® CHICAGO, ILL 


Telephone: HAymarket 1-2446 


75 POWER “iitixss 93° 
NEW! a variat a, 2 sxe ‘ (Sx 78 3 


Brass bound, 25 power for ultra 
bright images 45 and 75 

for long range. Guaranteed 
to bring distant stars 
moons, objects 
sports events 
75 times 
closer 






















Most powerful 
pe sold anywhere 
near this smaning low price. 
American made, 5 sections. Opens 36”. 

es 1 ft contains 4 ground & polished 
lenses. C an “ise be used as powerful compound micro- 
scope. Mass production enables us to offer telescope com- 
plete at $3.98 postpaid. Money back guarantee. 


CRITERION CO., Dept 80 27 ¢ 331 CHURCH STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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HOLIDAY SHOPPER 


Classic Tureen 

A perennial favorite, 

this white ironstone tureen for 
serving stews, chowders, 
casseroles. Sculptured with bands of 
wheat, retains heat 

for many hours. Tureen, 
13”x14”, holds 9 pts. $22.50 
complete with ladle. 

Tray, 15”x11”, $7.95. Postpaid. 
Seth and Jed, 

New Marlborough, Mass. 





Good Mixers 
Hand-carved Haitian 
taverneau 

wood servers for salads, 
spaghetti. 

8!5” long. $2.95 a pair, 
postpaid. 

Deer Hill Co., 

Box 312, 

Flushing 52, N.Y. 





(Note: Please do not send any unsolicited samples to be considered for this column. Send only 
photographs and descriptions of items to Holiday Shopping Editor, 477 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22.) 





Grand Forks Mother can’t risk 
being a “pioneer” when she shops... 





She’s always satisfied most with 
a BRAND that’s made a NAME for itself! 


THE BRANDS YOU SEE ADVERTISED IN THIS MAGAZINE ARE NAMES YOU CAN TRUST! 





BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, INC. + 437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N, Y, 
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THE ANTIC ARTS 
Continued from Page 91 


Edie Adams had come in, beauti- 
ful, blond, diabolically sacked, a 
musical-comedy star bearing a coffee 
tray for her husband. 

“Oh, no!’ Kovacs jumped up and 
took the tray away from her. There 
followed something so tender that it 
imperiled the coffee and forced me 
to peruse my shoes. 

““Look, doll,” Kovacs said five 
little fondnesses later. He wrote a 
prideful figure on a sheet. “Last 
night.” 

“You won!” said Miss Adams, 
electrified. 

““Give me a smooch,” said Kovacs, 
and led his wife back to the corridor. 
There, not entirely out of eyeshot, 
endearments were renewed, not only 
without any of the “darling!” ve- 
neer customary in show business, 
but with a bear-hugging heartiness 
orchestrated by joyous smacks, a 
display of affection rarely found out- 
side of boat piers and railway plat- 
forms. The spectacle reminded me of 
something an N.B.C. executive said 
recently: “‘There’s something ele- 
mental about Kovacs. He can’t be 
formated. He’s his own format, and 
that’s a crime these days. He’s the 
last spontaneous man.” 

Kovacs returned, all element and 
aglow. “‘Isn’t she incredible?” he 
said. “I go A.W.O.L. two nights ina 
row, and she comes in with the 
coffee! I was thinking the other day. 
We've been apart much too much 
lately. Me making movies out West, 
and she back East.” 

He sighed and played morosely 
with a copy of Zoomar, his first 
novel, which was recently published 
to favorably surprised review. 
“Maybe I'll just write,” he said. “I 
can do that anywhere, wherever 
Edie and the kids are. I love writing, 
anyway. I ad-libbed that novel. | did 
the thing in thirty-six-hour stretches, 
some forty pages at a time. | remem- 
ber writing the last page—and it’s a 
fairly big book, maybe a hundred 
thousand words—and I was rushing 
down to Edie to tell her I’m finished, 
when I looked at the calendar. It was 
thirteen days after I’d written the 
first line. Everybody’s always so sur- 
prised at that. But it’s the only way 
for me. If I start tinkering with a 
thing, it sounds labored. I don’t see 
how these other writers operate.” 

He warmed his hand lovingly on 
an Edie-brought cup. 

“You think it’s crazy to write a 
book like that, the way you’re look- 
ing at me. They looked at me like 
that when I started my first movie 
last year, Operation Mad Ball. They 
said I’ve got to change all my TV 
habits. Never look into the camera, 


never improvise, the whole works. It’s 
not true at all. | found you can ad-lib 
in pictures too. Sometimes better. In 
Hollywood they never tried to squeeze 
me into some category the way they’re 
always trying in TV. In Mad Ball I 
played an icky Army lieutenant. I’m 
a supernatural Mexican in Bell, Book 
and Candle, which hasn’t been released, 
and in Miss Casey Jones ll be a weird 


old tycoon. Anyway, any role I play is 
half nuts. That’s understood. And Dick 
Quine—he’s the director in all three of 
them—he’s a member of the fraternity. 
I mean he knows, too, that the world’s 
really at an eighteen-degree angle. Dick 
and I play poker right on the set, even 
while they’re putting make-up on 
neni 

Suddenly he stopped. He ran over to 





a mantel shelf lined with a number of 
Chinese ivory figures. His hand held up 
a tiny mandarin, whose face had split 
off and fallen into a fold of its tunic. 
**Look at that!’ Kovacs said in a flab- 
bergasted, entirely different voice. In 
vain he tried to restore the face to the 
figurine. ““The poor bastard.” 

There was nothing of the collector’s 
chagrin in the phrase, but a bottomless 








On her wide beaches and quaint streets, far from daily 
cares, it’s hard to believe Bermuda is only 700 miles 
from the mainland. Here you can sail as you've dreamed 
of sailing, or skim on skis over sparkling blue waters. 
Bicycles or surrey-top taxis take vou to historic sites 
or secluded picnic coves, to fower-banked roadways or 
lighthouses from which to view all the islands. There 
are five beautiful golf courses, en-tout-cas tennis courts. 
Bermuda’s hotels offer excellent accommodations, food 
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BERMUDA 


Another world awaits you 


an these lovely little islands 


and service . . . nightly dancing and entertainment; or 
you may prefer one of the many charmin 
or cottage colonies. 

There are numerous daily flights to Bermuda by major 
trans-Atlantic airlines; and weekly sailings on luxury 
ocean liners. Plan your trip efficiently, economically — 
with your travel agent. And for a free Bermuda Vacation 
Kit, write to The Bermuda Trade Development Board, 
620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York. 


g guest houses 





SUN, FUN and 
HISTORY meet on 


MISSISSIPPI'S 


Spend your fall or winter on the 
sunny, historic Dixieland Rivi- 
era where the deep South began 
in 1099... 


houses, mansions, gardens . 


. see old forts, light- 


Enjoy fishing, boating, swim- 
ming, golf on championship 
courses . . . Over 4300 rooms 
in modern beach-front hotels 
and motels .. . Scores of res- 


taurants offer a wide variety 





. and the 
prices are so reasonable! 


of tempting menus. . 


MISSISSIPPI'S 


Coast 
QAI Me THE Peet BGK 


Please send me your book 
about the Gulf Coast. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY 











7 =— PASS CHRISTIAN 


Paste on a post card and mail 
to the Chamber of Commerce 
of any of these cities. 
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and naive disconcertment, as though 
he had a secret five-year-old cheek 
somewhere that had just been 
slapped. An apple-cheeked emotion 
appeared round his eyes which 
cigar, poker virility and heavy- 
weight physique made all the more 
vivid. His stance recalled the con- 
ductor of the Nairobi Trio just after 
the clout. Perhaps his discomfiture 







































HOLIDAY 


In addition to this flattering, disconcerting picture, there is the history, the mind 


dramatized his peculiar genius: in 
the ability to visualize in one small 
outlandishness a large dilemma of 
life; in his capacity to be amazed by 
what is negligible to most, but which 
he can tickle the world into seeing. 

He stood there, still trying to press 
the old mandarin’s head back into 
place. It kept falling off, and at last 
he gave up and merely stroked his 


NEXT MONTH 


Our November issue will be more American than anything else, although we have 
unearthed and photographed in careful color a bright new Mexican resort, 

and we are also including an insight into the new privileged class in 

Russia and a piece on Himalayan warriors. The big picture in this issue will nevertheless 
be the United States, seen from the north through the “biggest picture window in 

the world,” THE U.S.-CANADIAN BORDER. North of it, apparently, some 16,000,000 
Canadians sit in rapt, ambivalent absorption in what all of us are doing. 

The accomplished Canadian writer Hugh MacLennan shows the United States as none 


of its inhabitants sees it—hanging over Canada like a tidal wave which never breaks. 


and the irony of Canadian life threading through this major article, like 
God Save the King heard through My Country, ’Tis of Thee. 
Next we have the gifted Irish author of books, stories and plays, 
Frank O'Connor, designing his own highly colored and also hauntingly shadowed vision 
of his adopted home town, NEW YORK. The personal, Irish insight of his writing 
catches the city off guard and records the complex beauty of its bridges, the nervously 
drumming fingers of its residents, its European fragments and American 
megalomanias—all flowing in a clear, graceful prose. 
This issue presents the American woman from two angles, three 
if Lucius Beebe’s sharp essay on RENO is considered woman-directed. 
The two definitely feminine angles are Stephen Birmingham’s article on the 
AMERICAN DEBUTANTE, portrayed in her natural habitat of gaiety and expenses, 
and Peter Lyon’s THE DAY THE WOMEN GOT THE VOTE, 
describing the last breathless moments, which happened to take place in 
Nashville, Tennessee, in 1920, of the suffragettes’ long crusade. 
A calmer American scene, the happy hunting grounds of retired and 
also youthful Americans in ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA, is depicted by 
Benedict Thielen; and William Manchester concludes his portrait of a 
distinguished American family, THE ROCKEFELLERS. 
As for those three non-American articles we referred to in the first 
paragraph, they are the RUSSIAN PRIVILEGED, by Santha Rama Rau, 
THE GURKHA RIFLES, by John Masters, and a picture story on MAZATLAN, MEXICO. 
We also present our regular features such as Clifton Fadiman, the Holiday Handbook 
(on horses), and the Place of the Month, Sutherland Falls, New Zealand. 
There is one other story, a tasty evocation of food aboard a 
Grace Line cruise ship to South America, which disproves the popular myth that 
editors never travel and can’t write. The author of this winning 


piece is Loring Dowst, who is a senior member of 
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THE EDITORS 





little Chinese. Cigar drooping, he 
rocked him to and fro. 

Through the intercom the secre- 
tary announced that she was going 
out for lunch. “Good night, Lillian,” 
Kovacs said from deep within a sad 
trance, standing there, gently sway- 
ing. It was 1:46 P.M. He looked like 
exactly what he is: a great big slob of 
THE END 


a poet. 








1 NEW YORK STATE 
Teale Duy- Bochtatl 


AND BOTTLED 


LOR WINE COM 
‘ sv pall : 


For a taste that’s very-very, pour a glass of Taylor Sherry! Yes, there’s 
a “bit of poetry” in every sip of delicious Taylor New York State Sherry 
—at cocktail time, or as a delightful aperitif. Taylor Wines are the pride 
of New York’s Finger Lakes, one of the world’s most favored vineyard 
spots. So when you dine —add joy and zest to the hour with Taylor Wine. 


When you dine out, say these three wise words, “Taylor Wine, please” 
—for cocktails, during dinner, with dessert. 


For booklet, “Let’s Serve Cocktails,’ write Dept. H-108, 
The Taylor Wine Company, Inc., Hammondsport, N. Y. 
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“Have a 
good trip, 
and dont 


forget to phone me 


every night!” | | . 


P.S. Does your husband call you when he’s away? — 








YOU SAVE MONEY 


WHEN YOU CALL STATION-TO-STATION 
instead of Person-to-Person 


First 3 Minutes Each Added 
For example: Person-to- Station-to- Minute (applies 
Person Station to all calls) 
Chicago to Toledo 90¢ 60¢ 15¢ 
New Orleans to Houston $120 80¢ 20¢ 
Detroit to New York $145 95¢ 5¢ 
Philadelphia to Indianapolis $160 $15 30¢ 
Washington, D.C., to Los Angeles $300 $200 55¢ 
These rates apply nights after 6 p.m. and all day Sunday. ’ 
Add the 10% federal excise tax. 
| 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (¢ & | ; 
rf 4 a 
Call by Number. It's Twice as Fast. ; 

















From the world’s most famous bottle, 


the world's most famous whisky... 


perfected more than three centuries ago. 


Don’t be Vague...say Haig & Haig * BLENDED sScoTSs WHisky, 86.6 PROOF * RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., N.Y. 





TWO NEW 


LUXURY LINERS 
TO SOUTH AMERICA 


See how the sun had a hand in the design of these 
beautiful new Moore-McCormack sister ships. 


Experienced seamen will tell you that no line enjoys 
brighter weather or smoother sailing than Mooremack 
between New York and Bucnos Aires. 

The new S.S. BRASIL and the new S.S. ARGENTINA 
were built to promote the fullest enjoyment of sunny 
days and tropical nights as you sail through the 
calm sea-lanes of the Caribbean and on towards South 
America. Underwater stabilizers have been added to 
make smooth sailing even smoother. 

You will find a feeling of spaciousness about the deck 
and pool areas. Also, you will enjoy a feature unusual 
in ships these days: you can stroll, uninterrupted, 
around the entire promenade deck. 








Even the interiors—with the help of sun-and-sea col- 
ors and great glass walls—create an atmosphere of 
open and airy luxury. Especially imaginative colors 
are used to decorate the commodious staterooms. 

All staterooms are first class, outside, and have gen- 
erous wardrobe space. Telephones for making appoint- 
ments are in every stateroom. 


Adjust the air conditioning in your room to your 
liking, or enjoy fresh sea air via portholes and windows. 


wees 06.2 2.06.6 9 





Overlooking the senior pool is the Verandah Café. 
Here you may enjoy breakfast after your morning dip. 
Here, too, you will savor an open-air buffet lunch 
tempting to appetites honed by the salt air. 


The cuisine is international with the added zest of 
South American specialties. You will be served expertly 
by a staff with 20 years’ experience on this run. After 
dinner enjoy professional entertainment and dancing. 


You will be sure to find congenial and stimulating 
company among the businessmen and diplomats who 
sail with you. Many of them know the ports of call 
well and can make you feel at home in them, long be- 
fore you set foot on shore. 

To cap the theme of tropical living, the great stack is 
crowned with a solarium high in the sky. (Smoke loses 
itself, inconspicuously, by king posts aft.) 

Even if you have sailed on every other ship on the 
seas, even if you have traveled everywhere else in the 
world . . . you will find this sunny route and these fine 
new ships an exhilarating discovery. And you will have 
the pleasure and comforts of a luxury resort—a sea- 
going resort that lets you wake up somewhere differ- 
ent cvery day. 

Naturally, there is a great deal of interest in bookings 
on these new ships. Plan now to sail south with the sun. 
31-day cruise from $1,110. See your Travel Agent soon. 

Maiden Voyage: S. S. BRASIL September 12, 1958 
Maiden Voyage: S. S. ARGENTINA December 12, 1958 
NEW YORK BARBADOS TRINIDAD BAHIA _ RIO DE JANEIRO 
SANTOS (SAO PAULO) MONTEVIDEO BUENOS AIRES 


MOORE-MéCORMACK 


Five Broadway AMES New York 4, N. Y. 





